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SONNET 


TO THE QUEEN. 


WHEN SOME FAIR BARK FIRST GLIDES INTO THE SEA, 

GLAD SHOUTS OF THOUSANDS ECHO TO THE SKY, 

AND AS SHE LEAVES THE LAND FOND HEARTS BEAT HIGH 
WITH HOPE AND FEAR ; AND PRAYERS ARE HEARD, THAT HE 
WHO STIRS AND CALMS THE DEEP, HER GUIDE MAY BE; 
THAT OVER SUNNY SEAS HER PATH MAY LIE 3 

AND THAT SHE STILL MAY FIND, WHEN STORMS ARE HIGII, 
SAFE ANCHOR UNDERNEATH SOME SHELTERING LEE. 

EVEN SO THY SUBJECTS’ HOPES AND PRAYERS, FAIR QUEEN! 
GO WITH THEE :—CLOUDS ABOVE THY BARK MAY BROOD, 
AND ROCKS AND SHOALS BESET THINE UNKNOWN WAY 35 

BUT THOU IN VIRTUE BOLD MAY'ST STEER SERENE 
THROUGH TEMPESTS 3; ENGLAND'S GLORY AND HER GOOD’ 
THE LOAD-STAR OF THY COURSE, AND HEAVEN THY STAY. 
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PRISONS AND PENITENTIARIES IN FRANCE. 


Ir is only since the year 1791 that 
the subject we have undertaken briefly 
to treat has attracted any attention 
in France. Previous to that period 
penal justice belonged in that country 
to seignorial and ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions, and consisted for the most 
part in capital or corporal punish- 
ments. Sentences being then sum- 
mary, there was no need of confine- 
ment before trial; and after trial either 
a perpetual privation of liberty, for 
which the galleys sufficed, or torture, 
or mutilation, were the verdicts ordi- 
narily pronounced. But the destruc- 
tion of the feudal power of the nobility 
and of the church, the abolition of 
corporal inflictions, and the adoption 
of the trial by jury, introduced many 
distinctions. Crimes and offences 
were no longer met by arbitrary judg- 
ments, but were dealt with by a deli- 
berate process of law. Hence there 
sprung up a necessity of having 
prisons for persons awaiting their sen- 
tences; and, as all penalties except 
the highest consisted in imprison- 
ment, a multitude of penal establish- 
ments of different grades, correspond- 
ing to different classes of offenders, 
became likewise requisite. 

It was owing, no doubt, to the late 
epoch at which prisons thus became 
national institutions in France, that 
the importance of their classification, 
and the classing of their inmates, was 
at once fully appreciated. Of a penal 
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system excogitated as a whole, and 
not arising gradually out of the wants 
of society, this was naturally the pro- 
minent feature. The Constituent 
Assembly, the first French national 
authority which legislated on this 
matter, distinguished between the 
arrested, the accused, and the con- 
demned—between all the gradations 
of criminals and the establishments 
which were destined to receive them, 
with a degree of precision which no 
other nation had then attained to. Sub- 
sequently this classification has been 
insisted on with a growing emphasis, 
and so completely do we consider it 
as the beginning of all penitentiary 
discipline, *that we shall commence 
this papet by giving an account of 
what has been done, or rather what 
has been decreed by the law in this 
respect in France. 

There are in that country six dif- 
ferent kinds of prisons: Bagnes, 
maisons centrales, maisons depar- 
tementales, or houses of correcticn, 
maisons darret, maisons darret and 
de justice, and depots. Of the bagnes, 
that of Brest is destined to receive 
those who may be condemned to ten 
years of forced labour, and upwards 
to perpetuity ; the other two bagnes 
are for those whose sentences of the> 
same nature extend not beyond from 
five to ten years. The maisons cen- 
trales, of which there are nineteen 
spread over the whole kingdom, are 
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peopled by criminals whose imprison- 
ment is to be continued beyond one, 
and not beyond ten years. The 
eighty-seven houses of correction 
are for smaller offenders,whose punish- 
ment is limited to one year. The 
maisons d’arret and de justice are for 
those under accusation and awaiting 
judgment. The maisons darret are 
simply to receive arrested or sus- 
pected persons, charged with small 
offences; and the depéts correspond 
in some degree to our lock-up-houses. 
All prisoners indifferently, when first 
apprehended, are thrown into the 
depots, but remain within them only 
for a few days. 

In this enumeration of French pri- 
sons we see the principle of classifica- 
tion abundantly recognised. Even 
before trial prisoners are classed in 
two categories, are called prevenus 
and accusés, according to the lightness 
or gravity of their offences, and are 
confined in distinct kinds of establish- 
ments, maisons d’arret, and maisons 
d@’arret and de justice: after trial 
there is again a threefold distinction 
made between them, corresponding to 
the houses of correction, the central 
houses, or houses of veclusion, and 
the bagnes. 

But all this classification, which ap- 
pears so admirable on paper, disap- 
pears, we are sorry to say, altogether, 
when we come to examine the practi- 
cal working of the French system. 
So great is the confusion which exists 
between all the establishments we 
have above named, that they hardly 
appear ever to have had distinct des- 
tinations ; and so promiscuous are 
the crowds which they harbour, that 
if the necessity of separating and 
classing culprits had never been re- 
cognised, the mixture of criminals of 
all grades associated together could 
not be more complete than it now is. 

This confusion arises partly from 
the insufficient number of correctional 
and central houses, partly from all 
the prisons being places of passage 
and temporary abode to criminals on 
the road, or awaiting their trans- 
ference to the establishments to which 
they are sentenced, and partly from 
the admission of persons into penal 
institutions who ought to be otherwise 

‘dealt with. Thus a maison de justice 
is often really converted into a house 
of correction ; and those already sen- 
tenced undergo the whole or a part 
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of their punishment within its walls, 
and are associated with others who 
are untried. A house of correction, 
again, harbours temporarily those 
condemned to reclusion, and a maison 
centrale is encumbered with gal. 
leriens till they can be removed to 
their proper destination ; and ail these 
establishments receive indifferently in 
this way all these different descrip- 
tions of criminals. Indeed, the houses 
of correction have become also houses 
of arrest and of justice, and are open 
to those charged with misdemeanours 
or crimes, to beggars, vagabonds, 
lunatics, debtors, and children im- 
prisoned by the paternal authority. 
All the prisons of the departments 
represent, therefore, all the crimes, 
abominations, and miseries of society 
blended and festering together. 

Monsieur Gasparin, in his late re- 
port on provincial prisons, addressed 
to the King of the French, expresses 
himself as follows on this subject :— 

“* The population of these prisons is 
of two sorts—fluctuating and station- 
ary. The first is composed of soldiers 
and sailors, of whom the number is 
considerable, especially near the sta- 
tions of councils of war and of revi- 
sion ; of criminals who are to be trans- 
ferred to the central houses and the 
bagnes by the gendarmerie; of beg- 
gars and vagabonds committed by the 
mayors of their respective communes ; 
of lunatics and prostitutes ; of prison- 
ers to be sent before the Court of 
Assizes ; of correctioners to be brought 
before the judges of appeal; of cul- 
prits to be delivered over to the courts 
and tribunals, either as witnesses, or to 
plead the pardons they may have re- 
ceived ; of galleriens or reclusionaires, 
who have been sent from one bagne 
to anothér, or from one central house 
to another; and of several other de- 
scriptions of persons, of whom it would 
be difficult to give an exact enumera- 
tion.” 

After declaring that no separation 
exists between this fluctuating popula- 
tion and the stationary population of 
the provincial prisons, and pointing 
out how corrupting and how destruc- 
tive of order and discipline the con- 
stant flux and reflux of such masses 
must be in houses of correction, M. 
Gasparin enumerates the several 
classes of persons which constitute the 
permanent inmates of these establish- 
ments ; viz, Ist, prevenus, or those 
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charged with misdemeanours ; 2d, 
debtors ; 3d, individuals imprisoned to 
secure the payment of fines or reim- 
bursements due either to the state or 
to private claimants ; 4th, debtors to 
the treasury ; 5th, bankrupts; 6th, 
prisoners to stand their trial before the 
Courts of Assizes ; 7th, criminals con- 
demned to the guillotine awaiting the 
execution of their sentences; 8th, 
culprits sentenced to a year or less of 
correctional imprisonment ; 9th, chil- 
dren committed by the parental autho- 
rity ; and 10th, youths above the age 
of sixteen under restraint or condem- 
nation by virtue of the 66th and 67th 
articles of the penal code. 

According to the intention of the 
law, all these different descriptions of 
prisoners should be kept apart, but 
“the inspectors who have lately vi- 
sited the prisons in question,” says 
the report, ‘ have in no instance found 
the legal classification put into prac- 
tice. Even the separation of the sexes 
is not general; in many prisons the 
men and women have free intercourse 
with each other during the day, and 
in almost all they have opportunities 
of meeting and communicating to- 
gether. The sexes are nevertheless 
kept asunder much more effectually 
than the other classes of prisoners. 
In the houses of arrest and of justice 
it rarely happens that the prevenus and 
the accusés are either by night or by 
day separated, or hindered from asso- 
ciating with those who have been al- 
ready condemned ; and when the same 
building serves for a maison darret, 
de justice, et de correction, which is very 
frequently the case, a deplorable con- 
fusion takes place, for then, under the 
same roof, criminality in all its ele- 
ments and all its degrees is exhibited 
in one revolting medley of all crimes 
and all vices.” 

Having now shown, by one medium 
example, what the French prevailing 
system, first theoretically, and then 
practically, is, and pointed out the 
master vice which pervades, more or 
less, all the penal institutions of France, 
viz. confusion, overtopping and nega- 
tiving classification,—we proceed to 
other particulars, in which indeed the 
radical evil just named will reappear, 
for it is ascendant in every detail of 
the subject before us. 

We have visited two establishments 
of preventive imprisonment in Paris— 
a maison darret, and a maison d arret 


and de justice. We make no distinc- 
tion between these two sorts of prisons, 
because in truth none exists beyond 
their distinct names. Prevenus and 
accusés are found mingled together in 
both of them. Their inmates, being 
untried persons, are presumed to be 
innocent, and some, no doubt, are so; 
but the great majority of them are 
most desperate ruffians. We saw 
droves of human beings shut up inthe 
maison de force in Paris in perfect 
idleness, and having the most complete 
freedom of intercourse with each other, 
It was a fearfully revolting spectacle. 
The building has accommodation only 
for 600 persons, and 800 are actually 
lodged in it. ‘Two beds placed side 
by side serve for three prisoners. 
The director of the house assured us 
that it was impossible for any indivi- 
dual to go out of this prison after the 
usual sojourn in it, which is about 
three months, without being thorough- 
ly depraved, although he might have 
entered it with a character compara- 
tively immaculate. He said also that 
300 of those in confinement would 
probably be acquitted, or could at 
least furnish bail which would ensure 
their appearance before a jury, but 
that this bail, though deemed by him 
sufficient, would not be received by 
the law courts. We leave to the 
reader’s imagination the horrid state 
these crowds of poor wretches must be 
in; the hell of mutual corruption they 
must make together ; and the dreadful 
sufferings and degradation they must 
bring upon themselves, between the 
alternations of squalid debauchery and 
excess (for they are permitted every 
indulgence .consistent with their safe 
custody and a very relaxed discipline) 
and complete indolence. 

But however bad may be the state 
of the maisons d’arret and de justice, 
that of the depéts is still worse. These 
hideous dens are houses of short deten- 
tion, situated in every market town 
and arrondissement all over the French 
territory, and are, besides, receptacles 
for criminals till they can be disgorged 
into the prisons to which they are des- 
tined. So malignant to life are these 
horrid stews, that the galleriens, on 
their passage to the bagnes, can hard- 
ly pass a night or two under their 
roof without having some of their 
members paralysed by the damp and 
infected walls and atmosphere. ‘ No 
words,” says M, Leon Faucher, a gen- 
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tleman to whom we are indebted for 
much information on this subject, 
*¢ can express the disgustful feelings 
which a visit to the Paris depét excites. 
Within its crowded walls every de- 
scription of offence has its particular 
quarter, or rather chamber, which 
contains twenty camp beds, and in 
which are locked up, night and day, 
sometimes as many as seventy prison- 
ers. Here are female thieves and 
prostitutes, there men charged with 
dreadful crimes, and others only with 
slight misdemeanours ; and an honest 
man implicated in any unhappy affair 
implying no moral guilt, or arrested 
in the streets at the moment of insur- 
rection, would be thrust into one of 
these rooms, and, to say all in a word, 
delivered to the beasts. He would be 
instantly plundered even of the clothes 
on his back, and might consider him- 
self very fortunate if he escaped fur- 
ther outrageous violence.” The di- 
rector of this depot assurtd us that to 
make a wry face (regarder a travers) 
at a police-officer was quite sufficient 
cause for being thrown into this den. 
The gendarmes have a right, it ap- 
pears, to arrest any one on suspicion. 

The population of the Paris depét, 
which is a very small building, varies 
from 150 to 200 prisoners. The num- 
ber of those who traverse yearly this 
great vomitory increases rapidly. Du- 
ring the last twenty years its inmates 
have doubled in number; and by a 
table showing this augmentation from 
1822 to 1832, we learn that four per- 
sons are arrested for every five who 
are detained in confinement ; and even 
of those whose imprisonment is pro 
longed, M. Faucher has ascertained 
that a third are acquitted by the tri- 
bunals. 

The average population of all the 
prisons of France is 50,000 individuals, 
and as not more than from 10 to 15,000 
of these are sent to the bagnes and the 
central houses, there are always about 
35 or 40,000 persons incarcerated in 
the other gaols, through which also the 
reclusionaires and the galleriens have, 
in the first instance, to pass. These in- 
stitutions, of comparatively short and 
initiatory imprisonment, are therefore 
the most important of all. All crimi- 
nals of all grades commence their 
penitentiary education, if they are to 
‘receive any, within their walls. We 
shall have presently to speak of the 
reforms which have been projected for 
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these houses and other establishments, 
of which we are still to give some 
account. Previously we have other 
matters to notice which, though not 
absolutely connected with the details 
we are following, yet belong promi- 
nently to our general subject. 

And the most curious and instruc- 
tive of these is the opinion, which long 
experience in prisons has shaped into 
an axiom in France, viz. that the na- 
ture of the crime committed by any 
individual who may fall into the hands 
of justice, forms no criterion to judge 
of the measure of his depravity. The 
directors of French penitentiaries in- 
variably insist, in their reports, upon 
this observation, which they dwell up- 
on less as an observation than as a fact 
of which they entertain no doubt. 
The reports we allude to go even fur- 
ther than this, and affirm that those 
who, in the eye of the law, are the most 
guilty, are generally much less de- 
praved than those who are convicted 
of comparatively small offences. “In 
general,” says the director of Clair- 
vaux, “criminals are much less tur- 
bulent, and much more submissive 
and laborious than correctioners.” 
From Beaulieu the report is in the 
same strain. “ The correctioners,” 
it says, “ are usually those to whom 
theft is a trade.” This class includes 
a multitude of old galleriens. But 
among the criminals there are many 
who, without being corrupted to any 
thing like the same degree, have yield- 
ed to the violence of passion, and have 
been urged to commit crime by the 
wants of a numerous family. The 
commissioner of the bagne of Brest 
expresses himself still more strongly. 
«* Those condemned for murder or as- : 
sassination,”’ he declares, “if convict- 
ed for the first time, are usually very 
docile. Their names are never found 
among those who require a special 
surveillance. There is more repent- 
ance, more remorse in the class of 
murderers than in that of thieves, and 
they are rarely guilty of theft.” 

In company with this observation, 
that there is no such parity to be dis- 
covered between crime and depravity 
as to enable one to judge of the one 
by the other, there is a parallel remark 
which has been made at the same time, 
and which we leave to our readers’ re- 
flection without comment, viz. that 
the rural districts of France furnish 
generally the criminals to justice, whilst 
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the urban districts furnish the offen- 
ders. This distinction has been clear- 
ly ascertained by statistical tables. 

The same tables, drawn up in 1834, 
inform us that the urban population 
which, compared to that of the whole 
kingdom, is in the proportion of 21 
to 100, contributes, on an average, to 
the mass of criminals in the proportion 
_ of 30 to 100; and that in eight parti- 
cular departments the urban com- 
munes furnish a greater amount to the 
sum total of committals than even the 
general result above specified would 
lead one to expect. In the depart- 
ment of the Seene Inferieure the city 
committals are in the proportion of 57 
to 100; in that of the Haute Garonne 
65 to 100; and in the department of 
the Seine 95 to 100. Descending, 
then, to offences cognizable only by 
the correctional police, the tables 
show that the disproportion between 
rural and urban transgressors is still 
greater; and that, as the urban of- 
fenders brought before the Courts of 
Assizes are, on the whole, as 30 to 
100, whilst the urban population of 
the kingdom is but as 21 to 100, so 
the same class of delinquents brought 
before the correctional police, despite 
the above-mentioned minority in which 
the inhabitants of cities stand compa- 
red with the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces, are as 60 to 100. 

_ Our readers, we believe, will be 
able to infer from the above statement 
why infractions of the law are much 
more numerous in England than in 
France, or perhaps any other countr 
in the world. It is because England, 
from thespirit of commercial enterprise 
diffused over its whole surface is, as it 
were, all city. 

We now come to the superior penal 
establishments of France—the bagnes 
and the central houses. These we 
may almost treat of together. But 
the chaine, the most remarkable pe- 
culiarit¥ of the former (now abolish- 
ed), demands a paragraph apart. 

Our readers are, no doubt, aware 
that by this word is signified the man- 
ner in which those condemned to the 
galleys were transferred to their desti- 
nation. Three times a-year, in the 
months of April, July, and October, 
the prisons of the neighbouring de- 
partments vomited out their galleriens 
upon the rendezvous gaol of Bicétre, 
in order that they might be thence 
conducted to the bagnes. Previous 
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to their departure, however, ceremo- 
nies and scenes took place which we 
must briefly notice. First, the unhap- 
py wretches were visited by the sur- 
geon, that it might be ascertained 
whether they were able to endure the 
fatigue of the march before them. 
Then, being stripped naked, they de- 
scended to the open court, to be exa- 
mined by the inspectors, that the pos- 
sibility of their concealing about their 
persons any offensive weapon or in- 
strument of evasion might be pre- 
vented. Afterwards came the cere- 
mony of ironing and chaining the cul- 
prits together. To rivet the iron col- 
lar round the neck of each gallerien 
required three persons: the first held 
the head of the sufferer; the second 
kept the collar steady ; and the third 
hammered in, with repeated stunping 
blows, the iron pin which fastened to- 
gether its two extremities. Then 
were the prisoners chained together in 
companies of twenty-two. And all 
these operations—first the stripping, 
then the collaring and chaining of 
hundreds of human beings, treated 
like wild beasts—were performed in 
the sight of the other inmates of the 
prison; who, men, women, and even 
children, contemplated from their 
barred windows, with loud and brutal 
merriment, the sufferings of those who 
had been their companions the even- 
ing before. All these horrid rites 
having been accomplished, the for- 
cats were permitted as much li- 
berty as they could enjoy in fetters 
and within the precincts of the prison 
court; and then, says M. Faucher, 
from whom we have derived these de- 
tails, to the stern and savage silence, 
to the rocky inanimation of counte- 
nance the convicts had before main- 
tained, succeeded the most frantic jo- 
vialty. In dancing, in songs, and 
in drinking, they would pass the re- 
mainder of the day and all the ensuing 
night. A spectator might discern, he 
adds, marked distinctions of character 
among them. Some whom he might 
address would scowl upon him and 
answer his questions by insulting or 
indecent gestures; others would de- 
clare they had had the honour of meet- 
ing him at the Opera; and many 
would carry chaplets and crucifixes in 
their hands, showing that a certain 
leaven of religious sentiment still re- 
mained within them. Linked, how- 
ever, together, these masses, in which 
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the worst and most hardened naturally, 
from their superior energy, gained the 
ascendency over the better disposed, 
had to traverse, amid the hootingss and 
contumelies of the populace, who 
every where assembled in crowds to 
gaze on them, six hundred miles of 
country to reach the bagnes ; and it 
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is well known that more mutual cor- 
ruption took place on these marches 
than could be well crowded into a 
whole previous life of iniquity and evil 
companionship.* 

The chaine having been suppressed 
since the month of October last, there 
remains but a slight distinction to ba 





* After perusing the above passage, our readers will no doubt be surprised at the 
horror and astonishment which is expressed or felt in France at the barbarity of the 
English tread-mill, and corporal punishments. We are advocates for neither of these 
inflictions.. But it is a mistake to believe that the latter, though illegal, is not prac- 
tised in the French army when on active service. During all the wars of Napoleon the 
flogging of French soldiers was, as we have learnt from many of their officers, frequent ; 
and in case a new war should break out, we have been informed from the same source, 
the practice would again be deemed indispensable. It was not, however, for the 
purpose of stating this fact that we subjoin this note, but rather to combat certain false 
arguments by which corporal punishments are generally opposed; and on the strength 
of which they have been rejected from the discipline of French prisons, where, as our 
text will presently show, they are, under the actual system, necessary in the highest 
degree. The arguments to which we allude, as they are understood by Frenchmen, if 
not by others, have a worse effect than even the habitual brutalizing use of the knout 
in Russia. Corporal punishment, it is said, degrades the sufferer hopelessly in his 
own estimation; and that some remnant of self-respect should be left, if possible, in 
the mind of every malefactor, that out of it his future reformation may grow. And 
this observation, in a particular sense, is no doubt true. There exists often a vivid 
sympathy with virtue, a longing to be restored to the state from whence they have 
fallen, in the hearts of many culprits. And where this feeling can be perceived—where 
there is even a remote approach towards it—where it is not positively manifest that it 
has no existence at all—punishment of every sort should be as carefully separated from 
degradation as possible ; and corporal punishment, the most degrading of all, should be 
totally abjured. If the state of mind, then, which we have described, be what is called 
self-respect, it should no doubt be treated with all the tenderness consistent with penal 
justice ; and if the opinion we are contesting meant nothing more than this, we should 
cordially adopt it. But if by the word self-respect be signified, which we are con- 
vinced is the case, a sentiment which has no moral affinities—a quality which is most 
prominent in the most hopelessly hardened ruffians—a pride and a sense of personal 
dignity compatible with wickedness at its height, seared into insensibility, and glory- 
ing in a stoical resistance to every good impression,—the sooner such self-respect is 
degraded the better, and the keenest and most shameful abasements can alone bring to 
the dust such a towering strain of iniquity. In France, however, they think differently. 
‘* There is,” says M. Faucher, ‘‘ even in the character of the worst French criminals, 
pride and (I might almost say) honour;” and he therefore reprobates the idea of 
offering them any personal indignity. But what, we ask, is the ‘ pride and honour” 
he speaks of, but the very crest and plumage of ruffianism? To acknowledge a per- 
sonal dignity where there is no trace, relic, or symptom of moral dignity, is to give an 
-emblazoned coat-of-arms to crime. Thieves, bandits, and assassins plume themselves, 
we know, on possessing what they call honour ; and it is precisely this sentiment which 
hardens and sustains them throughout all their iniquities. The business of the geformer, 
however, is not to regard this notion as something sacred, and as containing the germ 
of future amendment, but to extirpate it by the severest humiliations. Yet the French 
doctrine goes to uphold it in all its force. It recognises in the very worst class of 
reprobates a dignity of human nature which is not to be violated. And this idea, 
which is popularly current, and well known to malefactors, is the source from whence 
they are able to retain some good opinion of themselves, and to entertain, thus coun- 
tenanced by the world, that fatal self-respect, which is an effectual bar to the best hope 
of their return to a right mind. Fieschi and Alibaud were regarded by themselves and 
by others as heroes. Crime, if it only be of sufficient magnitude—wickedness, if it 
only be sufficiently stern and obdurate—secures the criminal in France from ignominy. 
By society recognising this species of indestructible dignity in its most abandoned out- 
casts, they are mightily upheld from falling in their own esteem ; and self-contempt is, 
in our opinion, the real road to repentance. 
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made between the bagnes and the 
central houses. Condemnation to the 
former is attended with the greater 
ignominy, and the duration of punish- 
ment incurred, if it exceeds ten years, 
is longer. Galleriens also work with- 
out the walls of their prisons, exposed 
to the public eye, and should, accord- 
ing to a regulation which is at present 
constantly disobeyed, be continually 
fettered. In other respects the two 
institutions are almost identical, and 
the same observations apply to them 
both. One of the principal complaints 
made against these establishments is, 
that they harbour too great a multi- 
tude of malefactors. The bagne at 
Toulon contains at present more than 
3000 ; that of Brest, 2500; and that 
of Rochefort, 1600. The average po- 
pulation of the central houses amounts 
to 800. Seven of these houses con- 
tain more than 1000. At Clairvaux 
there are 1800 in imprisonment, and 
at Fontevrault near 1500. Such har- 
dened masses as these banded together 
are necessarily impenetrable to every 
moral impression. To maintain an 
external order and obedience, is the 
most that can be done by those who 
are placed over them. 

With respect to the discipline en- 
forced within these penitentiaries, we 
have been able to discover no regula- 
tions which deserve that name, except 
the obligation which every prisoner is 
under to work certain hours of the 
day at some trade, which is left as 
much as possible to his own choice, 
and for this he is paid. The produce 
of his work is divided into three parts : 
a third goes to defray the expenses of 
his imprisonment; a third forms a 
purse, which is given him on his libe- 
ration ; and a third is handed to him 
daily or weekly, to be expended, if he 
wishes it, as he naturally does, at the 
canteen of the prison. And so keen 
are the prisoners to procure the indul- 
gences thus placed at their disposition, 
that violent altercations often take 
place between them and the contract- 
ors who are obliged to furnish them 
with work. The rise or fall of prices 
in the articles manufactured occasion 
these scenes. Sometimes the prisoners 
do as little work as possible, or refuse 
to work at all, in order to bring the 
contractors to their terms: at other 
times the contractors hold back, as far 
as their engagements enable them to 
do so, employment from the prisoners, 
for the purpose of bringing them to 


theirs; and if this fails, gifts—which 
are called gratifications—are distri- 
buted among the convict operatives by 
the manufacturers, to restore them to 
good temper. It often has happened 
that when a promised gratification of 
this kind has been delayed, a fearful 
tumult has taken place ; tools and ma- 
chinery have been broken to pieces, 
and the superintendents and agents of 
the contractors have been, on such 
provocations, murdered. 

It may be well imagined that work 
carried on in this manner has no re- 
forming effect whatever, but rather a 
contrary tendency ; and such we find 
to be the fact. Since workshops have 
been established in the French prisons, 
recommittals have greatly increased. 
In the year 1828 the number of per- 
sons recommitted was 4760, whereas 
in 1834 this number had swelled to 
8513. Mean-time the manufactories 
of the central houses have within the 
last three years become one-fifth more 
productive than they previously were ; 
and it has been remarked that the best 
and most laborious workmen are those 
who most frequently return to the pe- 
nitentiaries. These good workmen 
are what are called in the prison-slang 
chevaux de retour—return horses. 

Here is the place to make a state- 
ment of recommitments in general. 
By the report of M. de Montbel in 
1830, it appears that recommitted pri- 
soners in the central houses were in 
the proportion of two to eleven, and in 
the houses of correction of four to 
eleven. In 1833, Messrs de Tocque- 
ville and Beaumont learnt by docu- 
ments furnished them by the French 
government, that, out of sixteen thou- 
sand criminals, the central houses con- 
tained four thousand recommittals. 
Another report, published a year later 
by M. Felix Real, states, that the 
number of persons recommitted, which 
in the year 1830 was 3787 out of 
17,898 prisoners, or as 21 to 100, had 
risen, in July 1833, to 5018 out of 
15,898 prisoners, or as 31 to 100. 
Finally, the statistical tables of the 
central houses, published recently by 
the Minister of the Interior, show 
that in January 1836, out of a popula- 
tion of 15,870 culprits, 6155, about as 
38 to 100, or more than one to three, 
were recommitted individuals. This 
account includes not, it must be ob- 
served, recommittals made by the 
correctional police, which are pro- 
bably much more numerous than those 
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we have enumerated. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that long experience in 
France has proved that crime leads 
not to crime, but to smaller offences. 
Thus, in the year 1831, among 1400 
persons brought for the second time, 
or more frequently, before the tribu- 
nals, 1075, or 76 to 100, were charged 
with petty thefts. Among these there 
were 435 malefactors who had been 
previously condemned to the galleys, 
and 342 to the central houses. 

After this statement our readers 
will naturally and justly conclude, 
that the great penitentiaries in France 
(so called) deserve not their name. 
The dreadful immoralities, indeed, 
which prevail in the central houses 
almost exceed belief. A few words 
will suffice to explain the height to 
which these are carried. It is a well- 
known fact, that condemnation to one 
of these establishments for ten years 
is equivalent to a sentence of death 
before that term expires. The pri- 


soners are nevertheless well lodged, 
well clothed, well fed, have sufficient 
exercise, and are less rigorously treat- 
ed than they would be either in Ame- 
rica or in England. What is it, then, 


that acts with the certain effect of a 
death-warrant upon them? Their all- 
unutterable habit of vice. Compared 
with this shocking French jail abomi- 
nation to which we allude, gambling, 
which is permitted to any degree 
among them, sinks almost into a 
venial irregularity. Of the preva- 
lence of this last-named passion in 
the French prisons, the director of the 
Mont St Michel penitentiary thus 
writes: “I have seen prisoners who, 
after having lost in a second the price 
of a week’s work, weuld play for their 
bread or any other part of the food 
they were to receive during one, two, 
or three months. On one particular 
prisoner the infatuation of play was 
so strong, that he gambled away his 
nourishment, not only when he was in 
health, but even in the hospital: he 
would stake his soup and wine, of 
which he stood in absolute need to 
regain his strength, on the turn of a 
die. This unhappy wretch died of 
ianition.” 

We must now speak of the reforms 
which are to be introduced into all 
the prisons of France. These consist 
principally of two: cells for the prison- 
ers during the night, and the enforce- 
ment of silence on them in the day- 
time. Hitherto French prisoners have 
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all slept in common dormitories, and 
been allowed the freest companionship 
with each other; two most prolific 
sources of corruption. The new pro- 
jected regulations, already adopted 
with success in other countries, will 
at least hinder the deterioration of 
criminals whilst in the hands of jus- 
tice—perhaps as much as law within 
its own strict limits can do for them. 
It has been thought, however, that 
the rule of absolute silence is too 
severe; and in order to mitigate its 
rigour, French reformers, imitating 
those of other countries, have pro- 
posed that prisoners should be allowed 
to confer with their directors, over- 
seers, visitors, and friends, who may 
come to see them; and M. Lucas, 
in a work entitled “ Theory of Im- 
prisonment,” suggests that a select 
class of the best conducted and most 
hopeful penitentiarists should be al- 
lowed to converse together in couples 
during their hours of exercise in their 
walks within the prison precincts. 

The cellular system is to include 
preventive imprisonment, and to be so 
extended as to keep untried persons, 
under accusation, separate from each 
other, day as well as night. 

Solitary confinement has been ab- 
jured in France except as a black- 
hole punishment; and certainly we 
ourselves think it to be highly objec- 
tionable if continued as a penitentiary 
regimen for any great length of time— 
longer, for instance, than three days— 
without interruption. But periodical 
solitude we look upon as the most 
precious means of awakening the best 
affections, and of gathering together 
such broods of serious thoughts as 
may, by their frequent recurrence, 
tend strongly to change the character. 
The reason why it has been rejected 
from every plan of prison reform in 
France, is too awfully characteristic of 
the moral state of the nation not to be 
mentioned. A French gentleman, 
who knew well what he was saying, 
explained to us this reason as follows: 
—Solitude was good, he said, for cul- 
prits in England and America, be- 
cause, in those countries, reflection 
led naturally to religion. But, in 
France, he maintained, a poor wretch, 
shut up with his own painful medita- 
tions, would find no religious encou- 
ragement or support in his own mind, 
or within the range of all the instruc- 
tion he might have received in earlier 
life. He added, that to give the pri- 
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soner a Bible would be but at best to 
give him a puzzle ; and he concluded 
by declaring his belief that solitary 
confinement, otherwise considered than 
as a penalty, asa mode of inflicting 
mere pain, would have the very worst 
effect upon French malefactors ; that 
they would only be irritated, exaspe- 
rated, and hardened, by the bitter re- 
flections which would crowd upon 
them when left totally alone. Our 
own opinion is directly the reverse of 
this. 

We have above specified the two 
great prison reforms which are to be 
adopted in France. The French Le- 
gislature will certainly embody them 
in a law; but even when this is done, 
a considerable time must elapse before 
they are carried into execution. Se- 
veral new prisons must be built, and 
almost all those at present existing 
reconstructed, ere the improvements 
we have spoken of can be put into 
practice. 

We must now pause a while from 
our details, to make a few general ob- 
servations, which are so inseparable 
from all the bearings of the subject 
we have taken in hand, that, even in 
the briefest notice of it, they should 
never be lost sight of, and though 
perhaps trite, should be repeated again 
and again, lest, through their very 
triteness, they should become obso- 
lete. 

In penal justice, then, two objects 
alone are recognisable :—The punish- 
ment, involving example, and the re- 
formation of criminals. The end of 
the former is to inspire dread, and so 
to hinder crime, from a fear of its con- 
sequences ; and this it does in a very 
effectual manner, though not in the 
sense usually looked for and desired. 
Punishment is extremely deterring to 
those who never incur it. Upon the 
unoffending part of every community 
it acts with a power beyond compu- 
tation great; yet withal so impercep- 
tibly, that we can only be sensible of 
its mighty efficacy by reflecting on 
what society would be if every deter- 
ring consideration, not purely moral 
and prudential, were removed from 
criminal temptation. Here, then, we 
recognise the grand intents of penal 
justice fulfilled ; but here its absolute 
dominion stops. In its outward mo- 
ral sphere it is almost omnipotent; in 
its inner executive sphere it is nearly, 
if not altogether, impotent: and this 
must be so from the very nature of 
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things, for the contemplation of pu- 
nishment operates in proportion as 
men are virtuous—not in proportion as 
they are vicious. As guilt increases, 
punishment loses gradually all its 
moralizing properties, till at last it 
has nothing left but compulsive force 
with which to work; and those who 
come within the range of its material 
action may be said py the very fact to 
be placed out of the reach of its moral 
control. 

The dread of consequences, it is 
true, still remains; but a little reflec- 
tion will show us that consequences 
are prudentially influential according 
to the distance at which they are fore- 
seen. Viewed as the gradually grow- 
ing and connected results of a long 
line of conduct, or of a whole life, 
their natural effect is to subordinate 
every separate act to a general course 
or plan of action ; and in this manner 
the individual is kept under restraint, 
and his passions brought into sub- 
jection by the very motives which 
have in themselves the greatest impel- 
ling force. In the degree, however, 
in which the horizon of our views is 
contracted, consequences lose their 
morally restraining virtue ; they be- 
come bare objects of passion, either 
of violent fear or hope, till, on the cri- 
minal who has no future, whose pros- 
pects are all absorbed in the enjoy- 
ment of the present, they act not at 
all till they are close upon him. He 
is perfectly heedless of them up to the 
moment when they become inevitable 
—so much so, that recklessness and 
criminality have come to be received 
as synonymous terms. 

Now; in a like manner, as conse- 
quences are impotent as preventives of 
crime, they are also impotent as in- 
ducements to return to good conduct. 
In the latter sense, they can only set 
forth the advantages of a virtuous 
life; but these advantages are much 
greater, and the mind is much more 
susceptible of appreciating them, be- 
fore a habit of transgressing the law 
has been formed than they ever can 
be afterwards. 

Neither are the reflections which 
imprisonment and penitentiary dis- 
cipline may generate calculated to 
bring the prisoner under the influence 
of the common motives which might, 
before his fall into crime, have legally 
sufficed for the regulation of his life. 
His situation is totally altered, morally 
even more than sociably. It is not 
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after having been governed by the 
violence of passion, that one can ever 
be made subject to the tame rule of 
prudence. Such a retrogradation of 
nature is impossible. The state of 
mind which prison reflections produce 
has not, either, this tendency. It is 
not one of cold and petty calculation ; 
it is one of profound and passionate 
meditation. It is introspective, rather 
than retrospective. Regret for ad- 
vantages forfeited and respectability 
lost, hardly enter into it at all. Such 
comparatively small selfishness is in- 
compatible with the deeper thoughts 
which master the repentant malefactor. 
It is not his social position, but his 
moral character which troubles him. 
If he is not moved in this manner, he 
is not moved at all, and emotion of 
this kind is in its nature essentially 
religious. In religion, then, the only 
hope of his reformation can be found. 

The confirmed transgressor has 
reached that point where the moral 
power of the law, of society, and of 
public opinion stops, and is null. He 
is totally beyond the influence of con- 
ventional morality, considered as such. 
His situation is altogether peculiar. 
He belongs not to the world; he is 
He comes 


not a civil-society man. 
under a category apart. All motives 
which are merely social, regard him 


not. They form no medium, as it 
were, through which one can get at 
him. He is thrown back from the 
world upon himself. His reforma- 
tion must consequently be strictly in- 
ternal ; and it thus happens that if he 
is susceptible of good at all, he is sus- 
ceptible of it only in its deepest and 
purest sense. There is no middle 
with him. The reaction must be 
equal to the action. We may affirm 
even that, in his moments of reflection, 
his apprehensions of virtue are equi- 
valent to the depth of his own iniquity, 
for every thing is judged of and felt 
by comparison and contrast. Deep 
calleth unto deep. It is for this rea- 
son, we repeat, that whilst, if touched 
by a sense of his position, he is dis- 
posed to receive impression from 7e- 
ligion, he is hardened in the same 
degree against morality, as distin- 
guished therefrom, for morality so 
distinguished cannot take his measure. 
There is nothing commensurate be- 
tween the shallow equivocal amend- 
ment of life, the moderate good con- 
duct just keeping within legal bounds, 
_ which such morality inculeates, and 


passionate desperate vice, or the re- 
pentance that may spring out of it ; 
but there zs a correspondency and re- 
lation intuitively perceived between 
things that are equal—between the 
utmost degradation, and the most 
thorough renovation of the affections. 
There is a law of proportion which 
holds universally, and it is by virtue 
of this law that it has become true to 
a proverb, that extremes meet. 

We maintain, then, that a criminal 
is nearer to, and more apt for a com- 
plete change of character than he can 
ever be to any partial amelioration of 
behaviour. He may possibly be only 
one step removed from sainiship, 
whereas, from the intermediate rank 
of the unoffending citizen, he is ex- 
cluded permanently. He cannot go 
back to his former condition, but he 
may be brought into a new condition, 
which indeed includes the former as 
the major includes the minor. And 
this new condition can be wrought out 
solely by conversion, in its only sense, 
which is a religious one. 

It is remarkable, too, that conver- 
sion, or that complete transformation 
of character from one extreme to the 
other, which the word signifies, is pe- 
culiar to Christianity. It is true, the 
thorough revolution of the moral 
being, the displacement, as it were, 
and renovation of the affections which 
the term implies, may be regarded as 
arevolting denaturalization from the 
world, which men, respectable and 
highly considered, may neither desire 
nor feel the need of. But with re- 
spect to outcasts, the necessity and 
aptness of the change we are speaking 
of will, we believe, be promptly as- 
sented to; for it opens to them the 
only refuge that remains to them even 
here below, and supplies the only hope 
of producing within them that reforma- 
tion which society for its own ends and 
welfare requires, but which civil 
means and social morality cannot 
bring about. The objects of the le- 
gislator should therefore, with refer- 
ence to criminals, be merged and ab- 
sorbed in the higher objects of the 
Christian philanthropist. 

We have only further to add, on this 
point, that there is a singular and 
striking adaptation in the Christian 
religion to the inmates of prisons. 
They seem to be made the one for the 
other. The Gospel was emphatically 
given that it might “seek and save 
those who are lost.” The guilty are 
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the special objects of its benevolence. 
Prisons and penitentiaries—bad, im- 
practicable bits of ground, sloughs of 
despond to society—form a soil de- 
cidedly favourable to a gospel cultiva- 
tion. If this were fully understood 
and felt among ourselves, we should 
see no well-bred clericals or learned 
divines appointed as chaplains to our 
prisons, but thorough conveRTERS— 
the men who are alone fit for the work 
to be performed there. 

Directing now our remarks more 
immediately and exclusively to France, 
we are happy to inform our readers 
that religion is at present loudly de- 
manded for French penitentiaries ; 
and this demand coming principally 
from those who, if not decided unbe- 
lievers, are strongly tinctured with 
infidelity, involves some curious con- 
clusions. For, lst, it is evident that 
from superstition or from rites and 
ceremonies no good can be ex- 
pected; and, 2dly, that the simply 
ethical part of the Gospel cannot 
either be what is looked to, for this 
detached from its source has ever 
been at the disposition of philosophy. 
It is therefore revealed doctrine which 
is so strenuously invoked. By this an 
admission is made that there is some- 
thing better in Christianity, though in 
the guise of Popery, than either ethics 
or ceremonies. Even infidels do this 
much justice to the Christian religion ; 
and the priests are consequently every 
where invited and encouraged to bring 
the power of the Gospel into action. 
It is because they do not do so that 
they are at present despised. They 
cannot at the actual epoch throw back 
from themselves the blame of their im- 
potency upon the incredulity of the 
age, for it is this very incredulity 
which clamours for religion ; and that 
they can, to a considerable extent, 
produce the effect desired, we readily 
admit, for Christianity, however dis- 
guised and corrupted, is yet not alto- 
gether extinguished in Popery. Why, 
then, do not the French priesthood 
bestir themselves to regain their influ- 
ence at a time so favourable to the at- 
tempt? The answer to this question 
is—they parE Not. They know very 
well that the popular demand for reli- 
gion points only at instruction in those 
doctrines which Roman Catholics hold 
in common with all other Christians, 
and these they will not venture to 
bring prominently forward ; for if any 
of the truths of the New Testament 
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should be preached by them with. 
energy and simplicity, the legends of 
their own church would naturally lose 
their power. These latter can only 
maintain their ground whilst the for- 
mer are involved in as much indis- 
tinctness and obscurity as possible, 
and glimmer, asit were, darkly through 
a vista of mysterious rites. To place 
such truths zn front would be to throw 
the church into the shade. The priests, 
therefore, fear to announce these dis- 
tinctly and separately as they do their 
own tenets of confession, penance, the 
worship of the Virgin, the Apostolic 
succession, &c. They can only suffer 
the Gospel doctrines which they pro- 
fess to believe, to be seen distantly 
through many mediums, which per- 
plex and nullify their force; as they 
are thoroughly aware that these doc- 
trines et loose would destroy the church 
that imprisons them, and that to give 
them any prominency would be almost 
at one bound to arrive at the Reforma- 
tion and at Protestantism. 

It is almost needless, after what we 
have just written, to add, that although 
there are chaplains appointed to most 
of the French prisons, the ministry of 
these persons is considered by all se- 
rious reformers to be completely nu- 
gatory. So entirely does M. Lucas 
despair of the religious influence being 
of any avail upon prisoners, that the 
ultimate point of success which his 
whole system aims at is to produce 
what he calls a LEGAL morality in cul- 
prits, to be hammered out by the dint 
of sheer habit. Every attempt to ef- 
fect more than this, appears to him 
chimerical, and, without discouraging, 
he would place no reliance on such 
efforts. Here, we think, is the part 
in which his whole scheme breaks 
down. In this opinion the observa- 
tions we have made above will, we 
believe, support us. We will there- 
fore merely remark—in order further 
to counteract the baneful, selfish, cold- 
hearted assumption of that otherwise 
valuable author, viz. that criminals are 
to be treated as beings without souls, 
as mere machines of society—that an 
enforced habit, no matter of how many 
years, is sure to be succeeded by a re- 
action, and this more especially if all 
the circumstances under which that 
habit has been formed should be sud- 
denly and totally changed, as they 
must be on the liberation of a captive. 

Protestant ministers are never ad- 
mitted into French prisons except on 
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rare occasions, as a matter of special 
favour, and their ministry then is re- 
garded with so much jealousy, and so 
crippled by conditions, that it is of 
very small service. 

We must at present return to our 
details. Besides the French establish- 
ments which we have already men- 
tioned, there are special penitentiaries 
for women—five in number ; but these 
not being sufficient, females are also 
confined in separate quarters of the 
three principal central houses. This 
class of prisoners is more numerous in 
France than in, perhaps, any other 
country. Whilst in England, says 
M. Faucher, female culprits are only 
in the proportion of 16 to 100, in 
France they are 17 to 100 as accusés, 21 
to 100 as prevenus ; and 20 to the 100 
of those condemned to a‘ prolonged 
imprisonment. From this fact that 
gentleman concludes, that corruption 
in his own country springs out of the 
family, and in England out of society 
—or, in other words, that if crimes 
and violations of the law are more fre- 
quent with us, owing to the greater 
. activity and enterprise of our popula- 
tion, vice, which is a much more per- 
vading and malignant disease, prevails 
to a much greater extent in France. 
In the year 1836 there were 5804 wo- 
men confined in the departmental pri- 
sons and central houses, and during 
the six previous years the number was 
much more considerable, amounting on 
an average to 6071. The state of these 
females in imprisonment is represented 
as most dreadful, exceeding in horror 
even the condition of the men prison- 
ers, whose excesses we have already 
alluded to. The personal attendance 
to which they are subject increases 
the evil to which we refer. They are 
in the custody solely of men. They 
are not put under the charge of ma- 
trons, as with us; and M. Leon Fau- 
cher contrasts the daily and unre- 
strained intercourse they have with 
their male keepers, with the declara- 
tion of Mrs Fry before the House of 
Commons—that not even a chaplain 
should be allowed to approach female 
convicts without being accompanied 
by a person of their own sex. 

We have now arrived at the last 
division of our subject: viz. the pri- 
sons for young offenders under the 
age of sixteen. Till very lately these 
youthful delinquents were confined in 
the common jails, and excepting at 
Paris they still continue to be so. The 
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number of youths in prison in France 
at the age of twenty, were, in 1834, 
according to the report of M. Beran- 
ger, 6000. Those under the age of 
sixteen amount actually to 2000. 
Very considerable reforms are at pre- 
sent in progress in this branch of 
penal justice. Already in Paris a 
vast edifice has been constructed for 
the special reception of juvenile trans- 
gressors ; and it has been determined 
that establishments of a similar nature 
shall be extended over the whole sur- 
face of the French territory. Every 
second Cuur Royal of the kingdom, 
of which there are twenty-seven, is to 
have within the circuit of its jurisdic- 
tion a penitentiary for boys. We 
have visited the institution at Paris— 
La Roquette. It is certainly too 
costly a structure for the purpose it is 
intended to serve. It contains, at the 
present time, 400 young culprits. Its 
interior discipline, if carried out fully 
into execution, would be very good. 
We saw from 200 to 300 boys indus- 
triously employed in the different 
ateliers, learning different trades. 
Whilst they are at work a total silence 
is enforced, but they appeared very 
cheerful and in fine strong health. 
On their countenances could be traced 
no impression of vice or depravity, 
and it was impossible not to be struck 
with the reflection, that at their early 
age the discipline they were under- 
going, would have the almost certain 
effect of making them honest and up- 
right citizens. It was an edifying 
spectacle to see so many children 
snatched from an early course of 
crime, and probably from eventual 
misery and ruin. ‘There is a school, 
of course, attached to the establish- 
ment, but we were sorry to learn that 
its instructions are confined to one 
hour each day, and that there is only 
one master to teach such a multitude 
of boys. We have hitherto omitted 
to speak of the schools which exist in 
some of the other penitentiaries, be- 
cause we think it very questionable 
whether men, especially men of har- 
dened and desperate characters, can 
derive any benefit from acquiring, late 
in life, the rudiments of knowledge, 
which, to have any good effect, they 
should have acquired in boyhood. 
But with respect to boys of from eight 
to sixteen years of age, the case is 
very different. Religious and moral 
sentiments, not barely inculeated by 
precept, but attained by reading, and 
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appropriated, as it were, by the ex- 
ercise of \ thought, which reading 
prompts at that early age, never fail, 
we think, to reappear and bear fruit 
in after years, however they may be 
obscured for a season. The school, 
therefore, should not certainly be 
sacrificed to the workshop. M. Leon 
Faucher has informed us that he has 
succeeded in effecting a notable im- 
provement in this point in La Roqueite. 
He has had half-a-dozen surveillans, 
whose business it was merely to pre- 
serve external order in the establish- 
ment, dismissed, and had them re- 
placed by half-a-dozen schoolmasters, 
who perform also the duties of over- 
seers. We are told likewise that the 
chaplain of the prison is a benevolent, 
zealous, unbigoted man. The New 
Testament is, by the Government 
regulations, read frequently—we hope 
every Sunday, but could not ascertain 
whether this be the case ; and round 
the walls of the schoolroom there are, 
printed and hung up in frames, some 
of the most touching parables of the 
Gospel. All this is very gratifying. 


The gains of the young operatives are 
divided, as in the other prisons, into 
three parts; the first to defray the 


expenses of their imprisonment ; the 
second to form a purse to be given 
them on their liberation; and the 
third to stimulate their industry, was 
formerly handed to them daily. At 
present they only receive the one-half 
of this third whilst they remain in 
imprisonment, the other half being 
put into the purse of reserve. 
Connected with this establishment 
is another most admirable institution 
—the Patronage Society. This so- 
ciety has been formed voluntarily by 
benevolent individuals. Its object is 
to guide and provide for the young 
prisoners on their liberation. Each of 
the boys has a patron who exercises 
an influence over him, even during his 
confinement, by counsel and exhorta- 
tion. On his being set at liberty his 


patron comes or sends for him, and_ 


places him in some situation for which 
he has fitted himself in the workshops 
of the penitentiary. Instead of being 
thrust out of the gates with the rags on 
their backs, with which they entered 
them, and with just sufficient money in 
their pockets to lead them into tempt- 
ation, as was formerly the case, the 
poor lads are at present furnished with 
decent clothes, and given at once an 
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employment and a respectable liveli- 
hood. Their patrons visit them fre- 
quently, superintend their conduct, 
and by the affectionate sympathies 
they show them, encourage and con- 
firm them in a virtuous course of life. 
They call them their children, and the 
reciprocal affection which often springs 
up between the little outcasts and their 
protectors is really very beautiful. We 
have the report of the Society now be- 
fore us, and the numerous instances 
therein mentioned of youthful vaga- 
bonds and thieves becoming exemplary 
characters through the paternal kind- 
ness of the gentlemen who adopt 
them, is most edifying. One instance 
is mentioned of a former inmate of 
La Roquette having formed an attach- 
ment to an amiable and industrious 
girl, when, not having money to meet 
the expenses that would be attendant 
on his marriage, his patron gave him 
the means to do so, was present him- 
self at the wedding, and furnished the 
lodgings of the new-married couple 
with chairs, tables, a bedstead, and 
some linen. We notice this fact, to 
which we might add many others of a 
similar nature, to show the benevolent 
spirit which actuates the Society. But 
the most unequivocal proof of the va- 
lue of its exertions consists in this, 
viz. that before its existence, out of 
217 youths that were liberated between 
the years 1831 and 1833, ninety-nine 
were recommitted, many several times, 
and for grave offences; whereas, since 
the association has entered upon its 
mission, out of 269 lads taken under 
their charge, only fifty-one have been 
again sentenced to a second imprison- 
ment. And it is to be observed, that 
the ninety-nine recommittals above 
specified are merely those which have 
taken place in Paris under the real 
names of the offenders. How many 
may have happened in the provinces, 
and under false names, cannot be as- 
certained. But all who have becn 
recommitted whilst under the superin- 
tendence of the Society are positively 
known, as they cannot quit their situa- 
tions without the fact being communi- 
cated to their patrons. The report 
affirms, that of those who have been 
guilty of no fresh transgression against 
the law, fifty-eight are not only labo- 
rious, economical, and submissive to 
their masters, but join to those quali- 
ties virtues which must gain them 


general esteem; that 124, without 
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being so remarkable, are nevertheless 
excellent young men and good work- 
men, who give every kind of satisfac- 
tion to their employers and protectors ; 
so that out of 269, there are 182 ju- 
venile delinquents thoroughly reform- 
ed, who are the joy and glory of the 
Society. The remaining thirty-three 
are represented as very equivocal cha- 
racters, some of them rejecting the 
patronage of their benefactors altoge- 
ther, and others refusing hard work, 
and constantly changing their masters. 
Nevertheless the account, upon the 
whole, is delightful. The contempla- 
tion of benevolence, and the reward of 
benevolence in extensive good, really 
and unquestionably effected, recom- 
penses one amply for wading through 
the revolting records of crime and 
misery, which we have been obliged 
to do in order to write this paper. 

It still remains for us to subjoin a 
few words on one very important 
subject—the personal attendance upon 
prisoners. In France these unhappy 
beings are placed under the custody 
of individuals of the very worst de- 
scription. Even the directors of pri- 
sons are hardly respectable. Their 
rank in society is always low, and 
their education and sentiments corre- 
sponding thereto. The officials under 
them are, for the most part, what are 
called hommes de peine: they belong 
to the family of Jack Ketch. Yet, as 
they are not considered sufficiently 
brutal for their occupation, some for- 
cat liberé is frequently appointed 
guardian of the separate wards; or 
some eminent ruffian, knowing the 
ways of enforeing discipline from his 
own repeated imprisonments, is taken 
from among the captives themselves, 
and set over his fellow-malefactors. 
With us, certainly, things may not be 
quite so bad as this; but we appeal to 
common experience whether, even in 
England, a respectable man would 
not avoid all company and intercourse 
with a jailer or turnkey with as much 
care, and from the same sentiment of 
aversion, as would make him shun 
the society of culprits themselves. In 
fact, all the agents employed about 
our jails and houses of correction, and 
all the persons who hold habitual 
communications of any kind with 
prisoners, are recognised at once by 
their savage manners, and atrocious 
insensibility and ignorance. Yet it is 
certain that the reformation of crimi- 
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nals depends ptimely upon the cha- 
racter of those who come into daily 
and hourly contact with them. The 
influence of individual upon individual 
is either for good or for evil—the 
most powerful of all influences. We 
would have, therefore, even turn- 
keys, at least, as respected, as hu- 
mane, and as well informed as the 
best sergeants in the English army. 
The higher officers should approach 
as near in education and in elevation 
of sentiment to gentlemen as possible ; 
and, from the governor downwards, 
all should be taught that they are 
not to consider themselves merely 
men of bolts and bars, but that their 
mission is one emphatically and pri- 
marily of benevolence,—and that, in 
the performance of their duties, it 
should be their constant effort to ob- 
tain a moral ascendency over those 
under their charge. Men capable of 
acquiring this ascendency should be 
sought out and appointed as officials 
to prisons. Their rank and estima- 
tion in the world should be necessa- 
rily raised, and their vocation regard- 
ed not as opprobrious or low, but as 
honourable in a very high degree. 
We insist earnestly upon this point, 
because we consider it most essential. 
All hope of reforming malefactors 
turns, in our opinion, upon three pi- 
vots :— Their classification or separa- 
tion, Religion, and the personal at- 
tendance with which they are sur- 
rounded. Regulations of detail are 
good only in a positive sense as ac- 
cessaries, as removing all counterac- 
tion from, and aiding the efficiency of 
these three great master-springs of 
penitentiary discipline. 


In concluding this paper, we must 
make our warm acknowledgments to 
M. Leon Faucher, from whose in- 
structive conversation and valuable 
papers we have derived the greater 
part of the information we have been 


able to lay before our readers. That 
gentleman is about to give to publica- 
tion (if he has not already done so) a 
work entitled “ Prison Reforms.” 

» This work will be found full of mat- 
ter and interest, and is written in a 
bold, free, animated style. M. Fau- 
cher has given to a subject naturally 
repulsive a great deal of attraction, 
and made his book almost as enter- 
taining as it is useful. 
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We have known many people who, 
on the strength of a solitary manor- 
house, placed in the middle of a few 
acres of their own land—separated 
from the rest of the world by an in- 
terminable lane filled with unfathom- 
able ruts—have made a point of laugh- 
ing open-mouthed at an animal called 
a Cockney. When a person strolls 
in a majestic park beneath the shadow 
of old ancestral trees ; or even breathes 
forth a gentle Havannah on a spacious 
lawn; or paces his quiet hackney 
through “ bosky dell and bushy 
bourne,” he may be excused if he does 
not particularly envy the condition of 
the denizens of dingy back parlours 
in Lombard Street, or up-stairs busi- 
ness rooms in Cheapside. Nay, he 
may even be pardoned if he cannot 
enter into the feelings of pride and 
satisfaction with which they listen to 
Bow-bell—the sort of personal vanity 
with which they talk of the Monu- 
ment and the Mansion-house—for it 
is apparent to the most superficial ob- 
server that the real Londoner is as 
proud of the city he lives in as if it 
were his own possession. He is proud 
of the height of St Paul’s, the num- 
ber of the bridges, the noisiness of 
the Strand, the dirt of Wapping. 
When the Thames Tunnel is com- 
pleted, the true Cockney will be the 
greatest coxcomb in the world. The 
whole race was intolerably self-con- 
ceited for many weeks, because the 
heroic Greenacre knocked out a poor 
old washerwoman’s eye with a billy- 
roller, and carried her head in an om- 
nibus on his knee. The * country”’ 
had nothing to compare with this— 
the omnibus is a touch of the sublime 
—and the Cockney rose in his own 
estimation accordingly. But it is not 
to be supposed that he has any idea of 
the superiority of the position of the 
rural squire. If there is one object 
more ludicrous than another in the 
eye of a Cockney, it is a country gen- 
tleman. The generally recognised 
eidolon of the species is an individual 
about fifty years of age—with a con- 
siderable projection in front—red face 
—loud voice—empty head—risking 
his neck a hundred times a-day in fol- 
lowing a fox—or toiling beneath a 
prodigious double-barrelled musket to 


murder a poor hare ;—no business in 
the morning—no bustling streets—no 
Nassau balloon—-nvu theatre—-no Waux- 
hall—no nothing. And such an ig- 
norant fellow too—he does not see the 
paper till it is two days old! For 
forty-eight hours the Yorkshire squire 
does not know in what character Jack 
Reeves is to appear on Tuesday— 
what Madame Vestris is to act for her 
benefit, or if she has taken the benefit 
of the act; and, 2 fortiori, the veri- 
table Londoner despises the inhabi- 
tant of more distant regions still more 
heartily, and all foreigners because 
they cannot read the Times. And 
this is the only philosophical way we 
have ever heard the patriotism of the 
good city accounted for—the said 
patriotism consisting in a dignified 
disdain of all other dominions, prin- 
cipalities, and powers. If we must 
enlist on one side or other, and laugh 
at the Cockney with the squire, or at 
the squire with the Cockney, we pro- 
fess ourselves on the side of the me- 
tropolitan. There is certainly some- 
thing grand in being a unit in the 
mighty sum that makes up the total 
of that tremendous whole. We deal 
with things on such a prodigious scale 
that our very thoughts become majes- 
tic. We—that is, the glorious aggre- 
gate—drink three times more port 
wine every year than all Portugal 
produces in five, and therefore think 
very little for our individual share 
of a couple of bottles a-day. We eat 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and 
lunch on a leg of mutton. We ex- 
haust the salmon-fishery of Dundee, 
and long for whale. We are sixteen 
hundred thousand, men, women, and 
children, and we inhabit the greatest, 
the richest, and the noblest city that 
the world has ever seen. Babylon 
was a desert to us—Rome a village ; 
Pactolus a puddle of valueless water, 
compared to the Thames; and the 
ZErarium of the Capitol a beggar’s 
wallet, compared to the Bank of Eng- 
land. Even in the “ arts that aggran- 
dize life,” according to the phrase of 
Dr Johnson—such as cookery and 
horse-racing—we leave the Eternal 
City far behind. We would rather 
dine with Lord Sefton than with Api- 
cius, We haye no hesitation in placing 
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Ude above Pompey, and next to 
Cesar—not that the field of glory of 
these three men was the same, but 
that they are the three greatest names 
that occur to us atthe moment. Their 
chaplets must be twined of different 
materials : laurel for the conqueror of 
Pharsalia—oak for him who even in 
his youth was called the Great—and 
parsley (without butter) for the Ad- 
mirable Eustache. For what, after 
all (if we enter into a comparison), 
were the most magnificent of the Ro- 
man feasts (the mere numbers present 
at them being left out of the question) 
but ostentatious collections of strange 
and heterogeneous materials? We 
cannot, on looking at the bill of fare 
of a dinner of Lucullus or Vitellius, 
persuade ourselves that cookery had 
risen into the dignity of a science. It 
was not so much the taste, the flavour, 
the getting-up of the dishes, that at- 
tracted admiration, as the vast sum of 
money they cost. This paltry purse- 
proud feeling is completely shown in 
the supper of Cleopatra, who sat in 
solitary state, and having had the 
largest pearl that had ever been seen 
melted by some powerful acid, drank 
at one gulp the value of eighty thou- 
sand pounds. In this species of folly 
she was closely imitated at Rome, for 
Pliny tells us that one Clodius, the 
son of a play-actor of the name of 
ZEsop, was so pleased with having 
swallowed a pearl worth nearly eight 
thousand pounds, that he invited a 
large party to sup with him and gave 
each of them a similar draught— 
* quod Rome in promiscuum ac fre- 
quentem usum venit.’’ Hear this, ye 
gourmands of taste and sentiment, and 
rejoice that you are born in an age 
and country where genius and refine- 
ment preside over the cuisine. ’Tis 
with feelings of mingled indignation 
and disgust that in all the feastings 
and glorifications of Vitellius we dis- 
cover no mention of the cook! This 
contemptible glutton, who was not 
enough of a gentleman to be an epi- 
cure, wasted in sheer guzzling and 
gormandizing the sum of seven mil- 
lions sterling in a very few months 
after his accession. He dined four or 
five times a-day, and if he had lived a 
few years longer would have eaten up 
the empire. But, besides these house 
dinners, as they may be called, he 
used to favour his friends with his 
company to an intermediate meal, 
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which rarely cost them less than twenty- 
eight or thirty thousand pounds. Half 
Rome was ruined by these condescend- 
ing visits of the Emperor, and the other 
half killed by over-eating in courtly imi- 
tation of their master. We will not de- 
grade the tasteful and gentlemanly din- 
ners of Lord Reay or Holland House by 
contrasting them with such wholesale 
ingurgitations as these; but old Bro- 
tier, after relating a few instances of 
this dreadful—dreadful because wasted - 
—extravagance, asks, “ At quas ergo 
opes habebant Romani ut tanto luxui 
sufficerent ?” 

Now; let any man, between the 
hours of four and six o’clock, stand 
for twenty minutes in Regent Street, 
or sit down half an hour in Hyde 
Park, and he will see more wealth roll 
past him upon wheels than Rome had 
to boast of at the time of her greatest 
riches. We have heard a calculation, 
which we believe to be a very mode- 
rate one, that for every private car- 
riage you see in London you may 
give the owner of it credit for five 
thousand a-year. Not that it takes a 
fortune of that amount to entitle a 
man to his carriage; but, if we con- 
sider that no man would venture on it 
with less than fifteen hundred—very 
few with so little, and those only pro- 
fessional men, such as surgeons and 
physicians—and recollect, at the same 
time, the hundreds who have their 
eight and ten thousands, many their 
twenty and thirty, and some their 
hundred and even their two hundred 
thousands a-year, we may fairly 
assume the average as it has been 
stated. Now, in one hour, we have 
counted on Regent Street seven 
hundred and forty carriages ; — last 
Sunday (Heaven and Sir Andrew 
pardon us for the employment!) we 
counted standing in line at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in the Regent's Park 
eight hundred and sixty-four! On 
that day, we will venture to say, were 
perambulating the walks, giving nuts 
to the elephant, and handfuls of 
gingerbread to the bears—the aggre- 
gate representation of an annual ex- 
penditure of four million two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds. But . 
this is nothing. At the same hour 
that you have counted the equipages 
in Regent Street, you discover from a 
friend who compares notes with you, 
that he could scarcely leave the Park 
from the string of carriages enclosing 
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it three rows deep. Another at the 
same moment has had his cab damaged 
in threading his way through the 
crowd of vehicles in Piccadilly. And 
each of the lines of streets leading up 
to the Regent’s Park, from Harley 
Street to Baker Street, are equally 
swarming. There were certainly in- 
dividuals at Rome as rich as our own 
Dukes of Sutherland or Buccleuch ; 
but we deny in ¢ofo that any thing 
like this degree of wealth was equally 
diffused. And a step or two below 
this, the observer is still more struck 
with the endlessness of the riches of 
London. Any one of moderate for- 
tune, say from seven hundred up to a 
thousand a-year, who has had occasion 
to look out for a house, has an idea 
forcibly impressed on him, that he is 
beyond all. question the poorest man 
within teh miles of St Paul’s. He 
passes through mile after mile of 
capital houses, all above his mark, 
and, almost in despair, he turns in an- 
other direction. But the line stretches 
quite as far to the east as it did to the 
west. Hetriesthesuburbs. Thousands 
upon thousands of comfortable quar- 
ters meet his eye ;—long stretches of 
streets leading from Oxford Street all 
the way to Kensington Green, Dul- 
wich, Brixton—all occupied—all in 
the tidiest order—where no person 
could possibly live under a very con- 
siderable income. He turns, as a final 
effort, to the north ; he walks through 
the same uninterrupted row of middle- 
rank residences up to Highgate and 
Hornsey—to the west he arrives at 
Kensington, Brompton, and Chelsea— 
and at last, like a sensible man, finding 
that he is not rich enough to be one 
of the Cockneys he formerly despised, 
he deposits himself and his portman- 
tua on the top of the Norwich coach, 
and betakes himself to his native 
shade in the neighbourhood of Bury 
St Edmunds. Where does all this 
money come from ?—for it is impos- 
sible for all of it to be done upon 
tick. And this brings us to the same 
point to which a view of the gluttony 
of Vitellius brings the erudite Brotier 
with regard to the riches of old Rome. 
The learned annotator takes his esti- 
mate from the fortunes of two or three 
individuals, and the question of indi- 
vidual wealth we are willing to con- 
cede. He says he will take his ex- 
ample, not from Crassus, the richest 
man of his day with the exception of 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXII. 
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Sylla, but from one Caius Licinius 
Claudius Isidorus—a man “ satis ig- 
nobilis” — whose will was proved 
eighteen hundred and forty-five years 
ago, in the Prerogative Court of 
Rome, and his property was sworn to 
in the usual form. In spite of great 
losses in the civil war, he left four 
thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves; three thousand six hundred 
yoke of oxen; of other cattle fifty- 


‘seven thousand head ; and in hard cash 


four hundred and sixty-one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty pounds, 
twelve shillings and sixpence. Now, 
taking the slaves at the low rate of 
thirty pounds a-piece, the oxen at 
eighteen pounds a-yoke, and the cattle 
of all sorts and kinds at thirty shillings 
a-head, we may set down the said 
ignobilis gentleman as cutting up to 
his expectant heirs to the tune of seven 
hundred and thirty-five thousand seven 
hundred and eighty pounds,—which, 
after all, is not nearly so much as has 
been left by many gentlemen who have 
been the artificers of their own for- 
tunes within the last few years in this 
very town. It is generally believed 
that Sir Robert Peel had a list fur- 
nished to him of fifteen hundred of 
his supporters whose united fortunes 
would pay off the national debt ; and 
this, taking the debt at seven hundred 
and fifty millions, gives a neat little 
property to each of them of five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

We shall have to come back to the 
subject of the wealth of the two cities, 
in comparing the Bank of England 
with the Zrarium ; but in the mean- 
time let us see whether Rome, or any 
other city about whose vastness so 
much is boasted by the poets, had as 
many inhabitants as this good city of 
London. 

In this comparison we have nothing 
to do with the number of Roman citi- 
zens—the citizenship being an hono- 
rary distinction bestowed on the in- 
habitants of distant regions who had 
never been within a thousand miles of 
the Seven Hills. How prodigiously 
this honour or privilege was spread in 
the latter times of the empire, till at 
last, like knighthood under James I., 
it was almost a distinction to be 
without it, may be seen by looking in- 
to the census at intervals of fifty or a 
hundred years. The first census on 
record is that held by Servius Tullius 
in the year of the City one hundred and 
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eighty.. The number of citizens at 
that time was eighty thousand. In 
the first census after the expulsion of 
the kings, held in the year two hun- 
dred and forty-five, there were a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. But in the 
fifty-seventh lustrum, the last that was 
held in the republic, in the year of the 
City six hundred and eighty-three, the 
number of citizens—which, in addition 
to the inhabitants of Rome, must have 
included a number of the principal 
personages among their allies— 
amounted to four hundred and fifty 
thousand. In the civil wars and the 
empire the citizenship was so promis- 
cuously bestowed, that in the last cen- 
sus held by Augustus, the number 
rose to four million one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand. When the Em- 
peror Decius, in the year one hundred 
and four, wished to restore the censor- 
ship, the attempt was found impracti- 
cable, as Caracalla had extended the 
citizenship to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire. “ The freedom of 
the city” has certainly been conferred 
on a goodly number of queer people, 
from the Hetman Platoff down to her 
Majesty’s right honourable and right 
variegated Privy Council, the greater 


number of whom rejoice in the civic 
diploma; but the liberality of Guild- 
hall is not quite so diffusive in this 
respect as the generosity of Claudius 


and Nero. The privilege, to be sure, 
is more valuable, for what is exemp- 
tion from flogging, and an equality of 
rank with kings, to the power of keep- 
ing a snuff-shop on Ludgate-hill, or 
rismg to be Lord Mayor? Some of 
the right honourable Councillors be- 
long to the worshipfyl company of 
pin-makers, which accounts for their 
point and polish ; but most of them, 
we have heard, are fishmongers, which 
explains the propensity of some of 
them to “ flounder,” and the attach- 
ment of all of them to “ Plaice.” But 
let us return, as the French say, to our 
muttons. 

And first, as to the size of the two 
cities. Great battles have been fought 
about the walls of Rome, not only by 
stalwart knights, but by angry scholars 
and antiquarians. From the days of 
Romulus and Remus they seem des- 
tined to be a cause of quarrel. Even 
the exact meaning of the word * Po- 
merium,” or portion of consecrated 
ground next the city walls, seems 
hardly agreed on, But that there 
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was a certain space of ground kept 
sacred from the plough, and the ap- 
proach of buildings, between the in- 
habited part of the town and the outer 
wall, is not doubted ; and Livy informs 
us, that as the city walls were extend- 
ed, these consecrated limits were to be 
advanced along with them. 

The first Pomerium consecrated by 
Romulus ran entirely round the foot 
of the Palatine-hill. The size, there- 
fore, of the Palatine gives us the di- 
mensions of the infant city. It is 
nearly square, its sides to the north 
and south measuring thirteen hundred 
Roman feet ; and to the east, fourteen 
hundred and fifty ; to the west, fourteen 
hundred. Tantula urbs, tanti futu- 
ri imperii parens! But when Ser- 
vius Tullius, with admirable fore- 
knowledge of the future greatness of 
Rome, included the Quirinal and Vi- 
minal hills, and afterwards the Ais- 
quiliz, on which he built his house, 
and surrounded the city with a ditch 
and rampart, the Pomerium thus 
fixed was viewed with such religious 
veneration, that, according to Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, who wrote in 
the time of Augustus, the circuit of 
the city had not been increased up to 
that day. And here begins the battle 
of the learned, who dispute the ground 
foot to foot, and yield only by inches. 
The right of advancing the Pome- 
rium belonged to those who had ag- 
grandized the Roman people by con- 
quering territory from the enemy. 
This right was exercised, or claimed 
rather, by Sylla—was carried into 
effect by Julius Cesar, and by Au- 
gustus himself, in the year 746. But 
how could the Pomerium be advanced 
if the circuit of the city had not been 
enlarged? It is impossible, says one, 
to refuse the evidence of Dionysius ; 
it is impossible, says another, that the 
size of the city can have remained the 
same when the Pomerium was so 
frequently advanced. The explana- 
tion suggested by the ingenious Grute- 
rus is, perhaps, the true one—either 
that these conquerors assumed the 
merit of having extended the Pomc- 
rium from having renewed the conse- 
eration of it, or from having conse- 
erated certain portions of the city 
surrounded by walls, which had not 
originally been set apart by the au- 
gurs; and that there were within the 
city certain districts which had been 
excluded from the Pomerium, is ma- 
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nifest from the well-known fact of the 
Aventine Mount being expressly ex- 
cepted from it, “ quasi avibus obscce- 
nis ominosum.” Claudius, however, 
was too much elated by his victories 
in Britain to attend to these religious 
omens, and included it in the Pome- 
rium. But, after all, the walls, 
ditches, ramparts, Pomerium, and 
other limits by which the “ urbs” is 
defined, have no more to do with an 
enquiry into the size of inhabited 
Rome, than the cireuit of London 
wall, or the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities, have to do with the mag- 
nitude of London. The “ city” pro- 
perly so called, is not very extensive ; 
and even in Rome, after the walls had 
been pushed forward to their full ex- 
tent, including the hills which were 
not all built upon, the cireuit, accord. 
ing to Pliny, was little more than 
thirteen miles. But even from these 
thirteen miles great deductions must 
be made, for we must make allow- 
ance for all the indentations and 
windings of the walls, and all the pro- 
jections of the towers—for the mea- 
surement was taken by closely step- 
ping round ; and, accordingly, some 
scholars who have studied the subject 
have reduced the actual circuit to 
eight miles and two hundred paces. 
Now, this is not a large circumfe- 
rence, and scarcely equal, we should 
think, to the liberties of London. 
But, however, as it is the number of 
inhabitants contained in the two ca- 
pitals, and not the mere space inclu- 
ded in their respective walls, that we 
are now comparing, we shall not 
trouble our heads whether the “ urbs” 
or the “ city” filled the greatest area. 
When we listen to the rounded pe- 
riods of Pliny, as he boasts “ that the 
advancing limits have added cities to 
the city,’”’ and that “ if, in addition to 
this, one considers the altitude of the 
houses, some sort of notion may be 
formed of the magnitude of Rome, 
and every one will confess that no 
city could even compare with it,”— 
we can easily persuade ourselves that 
the observations are applied to Lon- 
don, And we can scarcely help be- 
lieving that Dionysius wrote the fol- 
lowing sentences after a visit to the 
dome of St Paul’s:—* If a man 
judges from the mere walls of the 
size of Rome, he will undoubtedly be 
deceived, and will have no certain 
means of imagining where the city 
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oes to, and where it ends. To sucha 

egree are the suburbs conjoined to 
the houses of the town, that to a per- 
son looking at them from this point 
of view, they give the appearance 
of a city stretching out into an i- 
Jinite extent. “ Some such idea of 
the infinite size of London must be 
entertained by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, who one day at his villa in the 
Regent’s Park, was visited by a friend 
from the neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Square. ‘ Ah, my dear fellow,” he 
said, “I am delighted to see you— 
but—where did you change horses ?” 

If the Romans had published their 
bills of mortality, we could easily have 
discovered the number of inhabitants. 
The deaths multiplied by thirty-two, 
will guide us very closely to the num- 
ber of a population in former times, 
and in many crowded cities in our own 
day. The deaths, however, in Lon- 
don, we believe, are not above one in 
the thirty-eight ; an improvement on 
the duration of life, to be attributed to 
a more general attention to cleanliness, 
the introduction of inoculation, and 
perhaps an advancement in medical 
skill. The enlargement of our streets, 
and the gradual abolition of horrible 
blind lanes and alleys will still farther 
diminish the mortality, till at last the 
cemetery companies, which are now 
springing up on all hands, will fail 
from a total want of employment; 
for it is an ascertained fact, that if 
people do not die, they do not re- 
quire to be buried. And it was 
perhaps some consideration like this 
that induced the popular and patriotic 
Mr Duneombe to advocate the con- 
version of Primrose Hill into a large 
Necropolis ; for he might safely have 
calculated, that if he succeeded in his 
object, he would not only have a pro- 
digious tomb, but plenty of poor people 
deprived of the fresh air and exercise 
—quite ready to be put into it: 

‘‘ A pie with no meat in’t is nothing,” he 
cried, 

‘‘ So I'll send you the crust and the pi- 
geons beside,” 

But in the absenee of the Roman 
burial registers, we must have recourse 
to another guide which fortunately 
remains to us, namely, the number of 
buildings. The learned Victor, in 
his disquisition * de Regionibus Ur- 
bis,” tells us the respective numbers 
of the different kinds of houses, the 
insula, and the domus. But the 
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reader who has not attended much to 
these George Robins’ kinds of details, 
will like perhaps to be reminded of 
what the insule and the domus were. 
The insule, then, were the ordinary 
houses, many of them divided, as at 
present in Edinburgh and Paris, into 
flats, and inhabited by separate fami- 
lies. The domus, on the other hand, 
were the great dwellings of the rich 
patricians,-such as the French call 
hotels,—and for which we have no 
name that comes so near to the idea 
as mansion,—or, perhaps, conjoined 
with the proprietor’s name—house,— 
for example, Lansdowne-house, Bur- 
lington-house, Devonshire-house, and 
many others. Now, of the insule or 
ordinary houses, there were at Rome 
forty-six thousand six hundred and 
two. Each of these averaged three 
separate families and a-half ; and each 
family averaged six individuals, mak- 
ing for each roof an aggregate of 
twenty-one. Well, the forty-six 
thousand six hundred and two houses 
multiplied by twenty-one, give an 
amount of nine hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand six hundred and forty. 
two. 

The domus were seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty. Now, it is usual to 
consider the domus at only the double 
of the insule ; that is, reckoning only 
forty-two inhabitants to each ; but our 
authority for these calculations, is 
willing to take them at four times the 
amount, or allowing eighty-four in- 
habitants to each domus, “ ne in ur- 
bis majestatem peccasse videatur.” 
But he is induced to make this pro- 
digious allowance for the indwellers of 
the domus, from the vastness of the 
palace of the Cesars, and from the 
circumstance mentioned by Tacitus 
illustrative of the incredible number 
of attendants entertained by the nobi- 
lity, that in the single domus of Peda- 
nius Secundus, the prefect of the city, 
there lived four hundred slaves, with- 
out including the freedmen. Taking, 
therefore, these seventeen hundred 
and eighty mansions at eighty-four 
inhabitants each, we shall find an 
aggregate of a hundred and forty-nine 
thousand five hundred and twenty. 
And allowing for the garrison in the 
Pretorian camp, strangers and inter- 
lopers of all kinds to the number of 
sixty thousand, we find the grand 
total of the Roman population to be 
one million one hundred and eighty. 
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eight thousand one hundred and sixty- 
two. What, then, could Lipsius 
mean by stating the population at 
four millions? But, to be sure, even 
this was moderate compared to the 
random guess-work of others, who 
have placed it at eight, or even at 
fourteen millions. This is nearly as 
huge a boast as that of King Daniel, 
and his finest pisantry, who ought (if 
his statement be true that his follow- 
ers are seven million MEN) to amount 
altogether to thirty-five millions of 
people. For we suppose no person 
who has ever thought at all on poli- 
tical arithmetic will allow more men 
to a population than one in five. 
There is no saying what a few more 
years may produce in the way of add- 
ing to the numbers of the hereditary 
bondsmen, but before they reach such 
a prodigious developement, it is to be 
hoped there will be a better answer 
to the old Scotch riddle of “ Why is 
Ireland the richest country in the 
world >” than the present one, which 
is— ( d’ye give it up?) Because 
its capital is aye dublin.” 

But Rome! Rome! let us back to 
Rome! The population, then, of the 
imperial city, in the days of the Czsars 
—when she was the “* Mighty Heart,” 
not of one kingdom only, but of the 
whole earth—was four hundred thou- 
sand less than the present population 
of London! What a proud thought 
for every one of the almost innumer- 
able individuals who can claim equality 
with the illustrious John Gilpin, and 
boast of being a citizen of famous 
London town! As to ourselves, we 
feel as if in our single person we could 
make up for the loss of Gog and Magog, 
so heroic has the very recollection of 
our citizenship made us. We hear 
people talk of Coke of Norfolk—For- 
bes of Callender—Ramsay of Barnton 
— Fergusson of Raith,—and these 
names certainly suggest to us ideas of 
some slight degree of wealth and con- 
sideration ;—but we—we are of Lon- 
don!—What are: Callender, Raith, 
and Barnton, to the addition we put to 
our name? Why, we could buy them 
altogether by a mortgage on the India 
Docks! London is the most peopled 
city that ever was inhabited by men ;— 
for as to considering the animals in 
Pekin, who put iron shoes on their 
females’ feet, and eat rice with chop- 
sticks, as belonging to the human race, 
we never thought of it;—and should 
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as soon talk of the population of a 
forest of Pongos as of the brick war- 
rens of the Celestial Empire. Thebes, 
— Nineveh, — Babylon, what were 
they ?—Let us apply to our ancient 
friend, Quintus Curtius, and hear 
what he says of the real magnitude of 
these cities of the East. Their very 
names have taken such a hold on our 
imaginations that we associate with 
them only ideas of immeasurable size, 
and the most gorgeous magnificence. 
Thebes, with her hundred gates, 
sending forth from each an army of 
horsemen, and a multitude of chariots, 
appears to us an empire in itself. 
Nineveh, invested with a higher in- 
terest by the wailings and lamenta- 
tions of the Prophets, shines forth in 
the glory of its unequalled splendour, 
even through the “ veil of sorrow” 
spread over it by the inspired. The 
waters of Babylon, by which the exiles 
sat and wept, recall to us visions of the 
“ great city and the strong’”’—* that 
was a golden cup in the Lord’s hand 
that made all the earth drunken”— 
and people giving into wild fancies as 
to the magnitude of these cities—and 
arguing from the prodigious extent of 
the walls which we know to have sur- 
rounded them, have not scrupled to 
assign them each a population of eight 
or nine millions. The circuit of the 
walls was, indeed, so vast—those of 
Babylon being many days’ journey in 
circumference—that the city, if built 
and inhabited like those of Europe, 
would have contained even a greater 
population than any that has been 
attributed to it. What Miss Marti- 
neau’s opinion would be of the dis- 
cretion of the ladies of a single city 
with twelve million of inhabitants, it 
is not for us to say. To such a state 
of things it was impossible to put a 
check. But let her heart rejoice; for 
we are told, by our friend Quintus 
Curtius, as we have mentioned above, 
that the walls were no criterion of the 
populousness of the city, but that their 
enormous circumference was account- 
able for on other grounds. ‘ The 
houses,’’ he says, in speaking of Baby- 
lon, “ are not brought close to the 
walls, but have an acre between them. 
Nor are they joined together, 4s it was 
thought safer to leave several places 
unoccupied. The rest they sow and 
cultivate, that, if they are attacked 
from without, there may be provision 
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enough for the besieged from the soil 
of the city itself.” 

But this is entirely proved from a 
source more indisputable than even 
Quintus Curtius. In the splendid de- 
nunciations of the Prophet Jeremiah 
we find the following :—“ Put your- 
selves in array against Babylon round 
about ; all ye that bend the bow, shoot 
at her; spare no arrows, for she hath 
sinned against the Lord. Take ven- 
geance upon her! As she hath done, 
do unto her. Cut off the sower from 
Babylon, and him that handleth the 
sickle in the time of harvest.” What 
would be the extent of London, if it 
included within its walls a sufficient 
quantity of land to supply food to all 
its inhabitants? We should have to 
alter our maps, and say Middlesex in 
the town of London; for we will ven- 
ture to say, that we of this “ wonderful 
metropolis” would eat with great ease 
all the harvests, and beeves, and mut- 
tons of the metropolitan county. And 
if London went on increasing, where 
would be the country? In more senses 
than one we should swallow it up. It 
would be a repetition of Argyle and 
Rutland ;—but you don’t know the 
story, perhaps, so here it is. 


Long ago a certain proprietor, in 
the county of Rutland, became very 
intimate with the Maccallum- More of 


that time. One day, in the plenitude 
of his friendship, he said to him, «‘ How 
I wish your estate were in my county!” 
Upon which the M‘Diarmid replied, 
‘« I’m thinking if it were, there would 
be no room for yours.” 

We shall say no more of the popu- 
lations of the gorgeous East, except 
that we may remind the reader that 
Pliny, of course, was acquainted with 
the history and greatness of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and all the other celebrated 
capitals of the ancient world ; and still 
declares, as we have seen, that there 
could have been no city equal to 
Rome. Poor Pliny! what would he 
say now, if he ascended in Mr Green’s 
balloon from Vauxhall? But leaving 
Pliny with his mouth wide open, gazing 
down on the interminable Atlantic of 
chimney-tops, let us jump into an om- 
nibus and rattle down to the Bank. 

We take the Bank not merely as a 
chartered company carrying on trade 
with a certain capital, but as the repre- 
sentative of all the public wealth which 
finds its way to London. Inthe word 
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Bank, we include the taxes and the 
debt; and the debt itself we take as 
positive property, and by no means in 
its usual signification, which considers 
debt as a sign of poverty. If by 
any means we got possession of the 
national debt we should view ourselves 
as having got a very considerable ad- 
dition to our fortune ; whereas if any 
one made us a present of the debts he 
had incurred (perhaps far more hon- 
estly than the other), we should beg 
to decline the obligation, on the plea 
of having quite enough of our own. 
« That man is rich who hath a suffi- 
ciency and desireth no more.” 

Now, what have the Romans, at any 
time of their history, to show in oppo- 
sition to the enormous sums poured 
every year inthe shape of taxes into our 
publicexchequer? Were such “sovran 
waves” ever rolled into the temple of 
Saturn, filling the whole Capitoline with 
their music of a golden sound? Let 


us see. For nearly two hundred years 
of the republic, no direct taxes at all 
were paid by the Roman people, the 
spoils of Perseus of Macedon being 
deposited in the public treasury by 
Emilius Paulus, in the year of the city 


five hundred and eighty-six, and found 
sufficient to supply the place of the 
former assessment. These spoils a- 
mounted to one million seven hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand, eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five pounds six shillings 
and tenpence sterling. This does not 
seem a very great capital, though, with 
judicious management, with a Spring 
Rice at the head of the Finance, and 
five or six boards of Commissioners to 
assist him in the distribution of the 
patronage, we doubt not that it yielded 
a very good annual return. But in 
addition to this income, whatever it 
might be, there were the tributes from 
foreign states, amounting (up to the 
time of Pompey, who more than dou- 
bled them by his conquests in Asia,) 
to the very moderate sum of one mil- 
lion five hundred and fifty-six thousand 
four hundred and two pounds. Ano. 
ther and great increase, however, of 
the revenue, took place on the conquest 
of the Gauls, for Julius made them pay 
nearly two millions a-year. Augustus 
followed this good example, and squeez- 
ed an equal sum out of Egypt. But 
Egypt, besides this direct tribute, 
yielded an immense sum by its com- 
merce, so that the annual tribute and 
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dues together may fairly be taken at 
four millions. Without following the 
ingenious calculations of the clarissimus 
Brotierus, or ransacking Strabo and 
Pliny to support our assertions, we 
state the grand result, namely, that the 
yearly revenue of the Roman State, 
when the utmost strictness was exer- 
cised in the exaction, was sixty millions 
sterling ; but even this was not the re- 
sult of the regular finance operation, but 
derived from arbitrary impositionsupon 
the refractory tributaries. However, 
taking the revenue at sixty: millions, 
we beg to compare with that, certain 
years in which we raised with perfect 
ease a hundred and ten million pounds ; 
whereas, when Vespasian declared that 
nothing could save the country but a 
contribution (that is, a National Debt) 
of five hundred and eleven million two 
hundred and eighty thousand four 
hundred pounds, “ exigi minime po- 
tuit,”—“ they could not raise it at no 
price.” Now, we can look with a 
complacent smile upon the Bank, and 
feel conscious of our vast superiority, 
knowing that, in spite of some tem- 
porary grumblings and a periodic 
growling about national distress, we 
stand as proudly and unburdened un- 
der the weight of nearly eight hundred 
millions of debt, as could broad-shoul- 
dered Atlas under one of Mr Arrow- 
smith’s terrestrial globes. If this 
rambling sort of paper meets with the 
applause it so justly deserves, we shall 
treat you some fine day to an account 
of all the ancient nations just before 
their decay, and prove to a demonstra- 
tion that there is no symptom of deca- 
dence in the glorious crown of Eng- 
land. We shall describe to you the 
downward progress of Tyre, and Ni- 
neveh, and Babylon, and Rome, and 
Byzantium, and show you how 


-———*‘ nought can make us rue, 
‘< If England to herself do stand but true.’’ 


We may also favour you with an im- 
provisation, brillante a la Moscheles, 
on * the Downfall of Paris ;” and in- 
stitute a little enquiry into the dis- 
mal deterioration of house-property 
in Edinburgh. We have a house “to 
sell or let, apply to Mr Trotter,” 
which used to bring a rent of ’ 
but wait till our next paper, and per- 
haps we may make you a present of 
the domicile ; for what with rascally 
agents and perpetual demands for re- 
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pairs, the hereditament is not worth 
keeping. 

The Ararium was worth nothing 
after the establishment of the Empire. 
In the time of the Republic, we know 
within a pound or two how much it 
contained. In the year of the City 
four hundred and fifty-nine, the Consul 
Papirius triumphed over the Samnites, 
and placed in the treasury a sum of 
brass and silver equal to (in figures) 
£56,470, 5s. 10d. ; Amilius Paulus, 
as formerly stated, £1,789,862, 6s.10d. 
In the year five hundred and ninety- 
seven, before the destruction of Car- 
thage was resolved on, there were in 
the treasury £60,480,016, 4s. 2d. And 
in the year seven hundred and five, on 
the first entrance of Cesar into the 
city, in the civil war, the feady money 
amounted to £80,000,000. This is no- 
thing to our Serip! How all this money 
had been amassed, and how bitterly 
the behaviour of Julius, in passing a 
bill of appropriation which placed the 
whole sum in his own pocket, was re- 
sented, may be seen in the noble lines 
of Lucan, iii. 154 :— 


‘* Tune rapes Tarpeia sonat, magnoque 
reclusas 

Testatur stridore fores ; tunc conditus imo 

Eruitur templo multis intactus ab annis 

Romani census populi, quem Punica bella, 

Quem dederat Perses, quem victi preda 
Philippi ; 

Quod tibi, Roma, fugé Pyrrhus trepidante 
reliquit, 

Quo te Fabricius regi non vendidit auro. 

Quicquid parcorum mores servastis ayo- 
rum, 

Quod dites Asie populi misere tributum, 

Victorique dedit Minoia Creta Metello, 

Quod Cato longinqua vexit super zquora 
Cypro. 

Tune Orientis opes, captorumque ultima 
regum 

Que Pompeianis prelata est gaza tri- 
umphis, 

Egeritur ; tristi spoliantur templa rapina ; 

Pauperiesque fuit tunc primum Cesare 
Roma.” 


A Julius in one day getting posses- 
sion of the ready money in the Ex- 
chequer would not find quite so much 
as his prototype in Rome ; but if he 
went more quietly to work, and con- 
tented himself with seizing the ship- 
ping on the Thames, we believe he 
would raise double the sum by a per 
centage on their value. Give us again 
some stormy years, when the now 
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separated cords of Tory, Whig, and 
Radical shall be twisted into one glo- 
rious cable to keep the Britannia in 
her moorings, and do not speak of 
eighty, or even of eight hundred mil- 
lions,—we shall lay on fresh taxes, 
and exclaim, like the magnanimous 
gentleman who ordered a glass of 
water and a tooth-pick, ““d— the 
expense.” But far distant be the 
time when jarring interests again 
wake the world to arms. We are 
ready to show fight, come war when 
it may. The lion’s paw is as power- 
ful as ever, though his voice has lat- 
terly roared you somewhat too much 
like a nightingale—but though ready 
for battle, we are amorous of peace. 
We also, though richer than all the 
Romans, Syrians, and Medes and Per- 
sians recorded by M. Rollin, have a 
great objection to draw our purses,— 
unless the necessity for it be very evi- 
dent. Therefore, let our meney go 
on fructifying in our pockets; and in 
the mean-time, let us proceed with our 
dissertation on the magnificence of 


_ Cockaigne. 


There is a certain hostelry, inn, 
pothouse, tavern, or hotel,—for we 
are not certain which is its proper de- 
signation,—about a mile beyond West- 
minster Bridge, called the Elephant 
and Castle, at which fifteen hundred 
coaches and other vehicles “ pull up” 
every day. There is one brewery in 
London to which a rise or fall on the 
price of beer of one halfpenny a-pot 
makes a difference of forty thousand 
a-year. 

These two circumstances give as 
good an idea of the vastness of “ our 
village” as any half-dozen others we 
could pick out. Now, we can find 
nothing in the histories of ancient 
Rome to persuade us that large for- 
tunes like the thousands made every 
year in London, were the produce of 
what is technically called “small pro- 
fits and quick returns.” A favourite 
freedman, or a powerful general, got 
a grant of the spoils of a nation, and 
though his individual fortune was in 
this way prodigious, it furnishes no 
argument of any thing like what we 
contend for in our own city, namely, 
the general diffusion of wealth—nay, 
the Congiaria and all the other chari- 
table feedings furnished from time to 
time to the mass of the people, show 
that those vast possessions were only 
exceptions to the almost universal 
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poverty. There were no Ellises and 
Morrisons clearing their fifty thousand 
a-year by selling gowns and shawls, 
no sugar-bakers with a million in hard 
cash, no grocers with a couple of 
plums in each hand. The way those 
monied men of the olden time increa- 
sed their fortunes is the surest proof 
that can be given of the general dis- 
tress. A common enough interest for 
a loan was forty per cent. The cash 
must have been in very few hands to 
allow this to last for an hour, and all 
the capitalists, from Cneius Lentulus, 
** homo ingenii tam sterilis, quam pu- 
silli animi,” up to Seneca the philoso- 
pher, betook themselves to usury as to 
a regular trade. This latter gentle- 
man, indeed, is famous in history for 
having driven the Britons (the inhabi- 
tants of Londinium included) into 
open rebellion by his horrible usury 
on a loan advanced to them of 
L.311,280, 8s. 4d. This whole sum, 
on which our ancestors could not pay 
even the interest, is now poured into 
the Exchequer every second day; the 
grease of our carriage-wheels would 
pay it all; the blacking of our shoes 
would pay it; the snuff used in one 
week would pay it: so, if the philoso- 


phical extortioner attempted any of 
his usury in the present day, we should 
infallibly chuck him into the Thames 
without being able to excuse our non- 
payment on the plea of “ miserrima 


egestas.” And as to the corruption 
of our manners, do you really believe 
that we Cockneys, from the denizens 
of Grosvenor Square, to the inhabi- 
tants of St Giles’s, are corrupt? We 
are as pure as a field of snow, with a 
speck or two of city-smoke on it here 
and there; but take us for all in all, 
we are not only the greatest, the rich- 
est, and the most numerous popula- 
tion that ever composed one town, 
but beyond all question the most libe- 
ral, most charitable, and most humane. 
We feel that it is a proud thing to 
belong to such an assemblage of earth’s 
demigods, and are diligently practis- 
ing the haspiration of the wowels, that 
there may be no mistake as to our 
citizenship even by any one who meets 
us on the outside of a coach. We 
have no time to go through a compa- 
rison of the vaunted charities of Rome, 
or. rather of the Roman Emperors, 
and those of our noble city. But in 
fact the gifts bestowed on the Roman 
populace were not charities but bribes. 
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Julius Caesar gave to each of the 
snobs (the nearest translation we can 
hit upon of plebs) a present of three 
pounds one shilling and eightpence, 
besides ten bushels of corn and ten 
quarts of oil. As only the poor 
claimed this, and boys below sixteen 
were excluded, we may calculate that 
somewhere about a hundred and twen- 
ty thousand men came in for the dona- 
tion. The sum, accordingly, taking 
the gift to each at five pounds, comes 
to six hundred thousand pounds. We 
believe there is a calculation, that 
every year—not once in a lifetime— 
there is appropriated to charitable 
purposes in London considerably up- 
wards of a million. Look at our hos- 
pitals with incomes of fifty thousand 
a-year—our’ assessments for the poor 
—our subscriptions in all instances of 
distress—why, the old negro that used 
to sweep the crossing at Charing- 
Cross left a fortune of eight thousand 
pounds. It wasall found in his hovel, 
so it could not have been accumulated 
by interest ; and supposing he held the 
post for thirty years, his annual savings 
must have been two hundred and 
sixty-six pounds, thirteen and four- 
pence, which, allowing for his support 
(with an occasional spree in the Back 
Slums), thirty-three pounds six and 
eightpence, raises the gross value of 
the broom at that one thoroughfare to. 
three hundred a-year. O the broom, 
the bonny, bonny broom! more admi- 
rable than all the celebrated brooms of 
Scottish song. The Broom of Cowden- 
knowesis poorin comparison. The bush 
o’ broom beneath which the Chevalier 
slept—oh wae’s me for Prince Charlie! 
is not to be named in the same day— 
and even the “ Lang yellow Broom,” 
so sweetly sung by Burns, which some 
people, by the by, have considered as a 
personal allusion to the late Chan- 
cellor, is a worthless weed beside the 
producer of such valuable fruit. We 
thought of applying for the situation 
ourselves, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with his usual disinter- 
ested patriotism, had claimed it-as a 
Government appointment, and offered 
it to the honourable member for Lis- 
keard as something—so he expressed 
himself in the note conveying the offer 
—which might clear the way to Down- 
ing Street, a fact which is not to be 
disputed by any one who is acquainted 
with Whitehall. 

We think we have now proved that 
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we excel old Rome in every thing 
that makes a city illustrious. We 
must leave for some future paper an 
enquiry into certain other branches of 
the comparison here instituted, for 
which we have left ourselves no room. 
Among these one will be the respec- 
tive rates of remuneration for the ser- 
vices of barristers and physicians ; 
whether, for instance, Cicero cleared 
as much in the forum as Sir James 
Scarlett did at the bar ;—and whether 
Sir Henry Halford does not look down 
with contempt on the amount of fees 
received by Dr Celsus. In the mean- 


time, having raised the envy of our 
country readers by this account of the 
immeasurable superiority of our town 
to their lifeless fields, we may admi- 
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nister a drop of consolation to them by 
making the confession, that though we 
are great and magnificent, taken as 
a whole, there is no place where a 
man feels personally so insignificant 
as in our crowded streets. Holborn is 
like death, and puts an end to all dis- 
tinctions. A brewer’s dray bespatters 
a duke with the same quantity of mud 
that it would a beggar. In London 
there is no such thing as individual 
importance. Every thing is swallowed 
up in the vastness of the whole. 


‘* Magna tamen fama est cujusdam rure 
paterno 
Viventis ’— 


** A gemman’s fame is werry great 
Wot lives upon his own hestate,” 
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From every view of policy and hu- 
manity, we have been hostile to the 
employment of the British Legion. 
In point of policy, we have deprecated 
the folly of virtually making war on 
Spain, while we professed to be at peace. 
In point of humanity, we protested 
against the cruelty of sending English- 
men to shoot Spaniards for money. 
Our Government professed the prin- 
ciple of neutrality, the Legion violated 
that principle, for neutrality obvious- 
ly implies the giving assistance to 
either side. Even the strictest letter 
of the Quadruple Treaty declared no 
more than that England should assist 
the Queen of Spain with stores, and 
a fleet to repel the invasion of Don 
Carlos by sea. The treaty was the 
work of Lord Grey, who had begun 
his ministry by professing the princi- 
ple of non-intervention. Its first exe- 
cution fell into the hands of the Wel- 
lington Cabinet, which reluctantly, 
but exactly, performed all the stipu- 
lations. From their hands it devolved 
into those of our present rulers, who 
have exhibited their neutrality by send- 
ing half-a-million of money, in stores 
which will never be repaid; by send- 
ing also about twelve thousand Eng- 
lish adventurers, under an English 
adventurer, to fight in a cause of 
which they knew nothing, but that 
they were to be paid, and for which 
they cared nothing but that they should 
be paid; and, finally, of sending British 


ships of war, corps of marines, artil- 
lery, and staff-officers and officers, not 
to repel the invasion of Don Carlos 
by sea, but to invade his territory, to 
direct the Spanish troops, to garrison 
the Spanish towns, and to cover the 
defeats of the Buccaneering Legion, 
and his Buccaneering Commander. 
This policy has turned out as con- 
temptible in its results as it was fool- 
ish in its principles. After three years 
of bloodshed, the Legion is known by 
nothing but by being beaten. Three- 
fourths of its number have found their 
gravesin Spanish hospitalsand ditches ; 
the remainder are melted down into a 
band of fugitives, ridiculous in the 


eyes of the enemy, contemptible even 


to their Spanish allies, and pitiable in 
the eyes of their countrymen. The 
name of England has been tarnished 
in the fields, once the scene of the 
most brilliant triumphs of the British 
arms. The honour of England has 
been disgraced by hostility under the 
mask of good faith, and if Don Carlos 
has a human heart within him, the 
indignation of a legitimate Spanish 
monarchy must be kindled for a war- 
fare which has been as inveterate as 
it was unprovoked, unprincipled, and 
unaccountable. 

But in the details of those campaigns 
there must have been much that was 
curious, from their variety and from the 
fierce novelty of a civil war. Spain 
is, of all countries, the most singular ; 
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its commonest scenes naturally assume 
the shape of romance; the Spanish 
character is rich in eccentricity, and 
a Spanish campaign is essentially a 
succession of adventures. Major 
Richardson’s Journal, following the 
precept of Aristotle, begins at the be- 
ginning. In July, 1835, he sailed for 
St Sebastian with a part of the Legion, 
and reached the Spanish coast in a 
short voyage of four days. The view 
of St Sebastian, so well known for 
the expivits of the British troops, is 
remarkably fine. On the right of the 
bay rises a bold headland ; on the left 
the fortress. Between those extremi- 
ties stretch a succession of lofty hills, 
clothed with luxuriant erops, and 
studded with a multitude of antique 
houses, capital outposts for the Car- 
lists. In the extreme distance arise 
still loftier ranges of mountains, along 
whose sides and summits roll immense 
volumes of clouds. 

The first announcement to the corps 
_on its arrival, painfully let them into 
the nature of the service on which 
they had come. Lord John Hay had 
just come from Bilboa, and reported 
that two marines belonging to his ship 
had been taken by the Carlists, and 
shot. A soldier of the Legion, too, 
had been eaptured, and his fate was 
Jeoked upon as decided. A few days 
after, the first regiment gave a dinner 
to the newly arrived, which Major 
Richardson says, oddly enough, was a 
sight to call up Tory spleen, “espe- 
cially of those most honourable gen- 
tlemen” who were pleased to desig- 
nate him and his fellow-hirelings “as 
mereenary adventurers.” The Major 
solemnly protests that at the mess they 
all looked like gentlemen. We take 
it for granted that the dinner was the 
best they could get. A Spanish band 
played several overtures during the 
feast. “ Ged save the King” i was 
played by the Spaniards in good style; 
the President's health was drunk; the 
* Queen of Spain, our Royal mistress” 
— the officers”’—were toasted ; short 
speeches were made in answer; the 
wine flowed pleasantly ; and the even- 
ing closed with a promenade near the 
convent, in which, as the Mayor says, 
with becoming gallantry, “ flirting 
commenced with the dark-eyed sig- 
noras in due order.” After a month 
of drilling, the Legion began to move. 
With the aceustomed generalship, 
they had waited until the enemy had 
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thrown up breastworks on a lofty 
hill covering the village of Hernani. 
It was now determined to attack them. 
Accordingly, about four thousand 
Spanish and English were moved 
against the heights. This was an un- 


lucky affair. The Carlists stoutly 
held their central position, disputing 
every step to it through a country of 
corn-fields and hedges. As evening 
advanced, the Christinos grew tired 
of the affair; and the Carlists came 
down from the hills, and fell furiously 
upon them in return. Matters now 
became critical; for the Carlists were 
moving rapidly round the flank, and 
the Legion and their General found 
that it was high time to make their 
retreat. They at length got into St 
Sebastian, with the loss of 35 killed 
and wounded, that of the Christinos 
being 87. This loss was extraordi- 
narily slight for an engagement which 
lasted from noon until seven in the 
evening. But the Spaniards are fond 
of long shots. General Evans says 
that he brought his troops into the 
field on this occasion merely to aecus- 
tom them to see the enemy. He 
gained his point, if it was to accustom 
them to being beaten. 

In September the Major and the 
right wing of his regiment were or- 
dered to Portugalette, Bilboa being at 
this time pressed by the Carlists. 
They were soon present at a slight 
contest between Lord John Hay’s 
men and the enemy. Two boats of 
the squadron sailing from Portugalette 
to Bilboa had been hailed, and desired 
not to pass. One obeyed the order, 
and the commander was made prisoner ; 
the other pushed on, was hunted by 
musketry, and out of twelve men had 
nine killed and wounded. Lord John 
was prodigiously indignant at this 
violation of the “ neutrality” in which 
he was so busily employed in aiding 
the Christinos, and sent a vessel home 
te complain that the Carlists seemed 
to consider him as an enemy, merely 
for doing his best against them. At 
Portugalette the quarters were mise- 
rable; but the men had rations of 
bread, wine, and meat, which they 
contrived to eat in rooms without 
chairs or tables. 

The next movement was to Bilboa. 
More discomfort awaited them there, 
and they had seareely arrived within 
the walls, when their quarters were 
oat up by the Carlists. Espallette, at 
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the head of the Christinos, had 
marched out to brush away what he 
conceived to be a swarm of light 
troops; but by some extraordinary 
chance it seems that, throughout the 
war, the discipline and the information 
of the Carlists have been superior to 
those of their adversaries. Espallette 
had no sooner got upon the Durango 
road than, instead of a handful of 
skirmishers, he found himself in front 
of the Carlist army. He had now 
nothing for it but torun, which they 
did so much in the manner of a rout, 
that a whole crowd threw themselves 
into the river, in which two hundred 
were drowned. Espartero, destined 
to be always unlucky, was just in time 
to see the defeat. He tore his hair 
like a true foreigner, and attempted 
to play the hero, by exposing himself, 
and saying that he courted danger 
and did not wish to survive the day. 
The Carlists next fell on the troops 
stationed on the bridge, and beat them 
like the rest. But they were now 
coming near the town. A regiment of 
the Legion were ordered up to retake 
the bridge ; the Carlists were kept in 
check, gave up the bridge to the light 
company, and the British had thus 
the henour of saving what remained of 
the Christinos. Theloss of those unfor- 
tunate fellows was about five hundred. 

Next day a Carlist prisoner was 
brought in wounded. Several officers 
of the Legion went toseehim. Their 
visit had a favourable effect on the 
prisoner's bearing. They found him 
lying on the ground, with his head on 
his hand, and every look of a man 
who expected to be shot, but in their 
presence he assumed a bold front, and 
stood before them like a soldier. He 
might have sat for the picture of a 
Guerilla; his countenance was fierce, 
his brow lowering, his visage exces- 
sively dark, his hair black and matted, 
and his beard was some days un- 
shaven ; a picture not at all improved, 
by an incrustation of blood on the 
forehead, where he had received his 
wound. He was dressed in a coarse 
snuff-coloured coat with a red collar, 
and his nether garments told of the 
muddy passage through which he had 
been toiling. He told them the Car- 
list force consisted of fifteen battalions, 
or nine thousand men, and that they 
had taken six musicians belonging to 
the Legion, who had not yet been 
shot. In a few days after, the whole 
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Carlist foree retired, and left the 
Legion to amuse themselves in dis- 
covering the merits of Bilboa. Bilboa 
is essentially mercantile, the inhabit- 
ants give evening parties, with ices 
and a guitar; they have a little Opera- 
House, and with an opera once or 
twice a-week. The operas were 
pretty and popular, the comedies 
neither the one nor the other. One 
of the exhibitions was a ballet, repre- 
senting a madhouse, the dancers figur- 
ing as the lunatics; but this perform- 
ance was hissed exorbitantly, as it 
deserved to be, and the ballet was 
strangled in its birth. 

The society did not meet the 
Major's taste, who pronounces that, 
between the indolence of the men, and 
the dowdiness of the women, there 
was no society at all. But in justice 
to the Bilboans, it must be remem- 
bered that they had been in a state of 
siege for two years; that their traffic 
had been stopped, their provisions 
eaten, their houses turned into bar- 
racks, and their souls tired out with 
the sight of both Christinos and Car- 
lists. That they were even commonly 
civil to the Major and his compatriots, 
appears to us a remarkable evidence of 
the kindness of the Spanish character, 
which, in fact, is oneof thekindest in the 
world. One horrible habit, however, 
they have, which we hide under its 
native name, crachada. Men, women, 
and children expectorate on all ocea- 
sions, in all places, and on every thing. 
The Major complains bitterly, that it 
is no unusual thing, perhaps, in pass- 
ing through the streets in full-dress 
uniform, to find one’s self assaulted by 
a descending tribute of this order; 
and on looking up furiously, to find 
the offender some pretty woman, whom 
one would as soon have suspected of 
murder. But the lady looks down 
with perfect indifference, as a matter 
quite en regle. The Major exclaims 
truly and spiritedly enough—“ Thank 
heaven, this is not one of our customs. 
O England! what do not your daugh- 
ters gain in the estimation of your 
sons, when chance or change lead us 
to other climes? The dark and bright 
eye, the luxuriant hair, and the volup- 
tuous form may be found, it is true, 
but where is that which gives lustre to 
the whole, and without which those 
attributes are nothing? Delicacy ! 
fair word, exclusively English in thine 
origin, however thou mayest have been 
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adopted by the stranger, thou art in- 
deed that characteristic which elevates 
the Englishwoman so much above the 
sex of other lands, as to give the ho- 
mage we yield her almost the charac- 
ter of deification.” 

As to religion, the civil war has 
gone far to extinguish the little sin- 
cerity in the matter that reigned in 
Spain. The principal churches may 
be held sacred, and mass be performed 
in the old style, but even these are 
now attended chiefly by old women. In 
nine instances out of ten the troops have 
taken possession of those barracks, at 
least in the north of Spain, and the 
strong stone walls of the convents have 
made them capital subjects for con- 
verting into fortifications. The monks 
themselves have taken warning from 
those broad hints ; many of them have 
taken arms for Don Carlos, and many 
more have taken to the high-road as 
pilgrims, mendicants, and perhaps as 
banditti. But the spirit of piety still 
existed in high quarters. Don Carlos 
had just appointed the Virgin Mary 
generalissimo of his army. In Cesar’s 
time his Pagan gallantry made it 
“ Venus Victrix.”” But Venus was an 
acknowledged belligerent, and had 
seen good service since the Trojan 
war. At the close of October the Le- 
gion moved for Vittoria. As the 
Carlists were in possession on the high 
road, it was resolved to move round 
by roads which took the troops as far 
as possible from this formidable ob- 
struction. All this was of rather bad 
omen, General Evans’s first battle 
ending in a flight, and his first march 
being only a long evasion. The road 
by which he passed, however, had the 
advantage of amusing the troops, if 
they had any eye for the picturesque, 
for it led through some of the finest 
mountain scenery of Spain. The 
whole of the provinces of Biscay and 
Alava are studded with mountains, the 
mountains forest-crowned, and the 
valleys rich with the irrigation of the 
vapours that continually rise from the 
Atlantic. Every step of this march 
was full of the sublime, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent the road being 
covered with stragglers. The com- 
missariat seems to have been deplora- 
bly managed, and all was squabbling 
and confusion. All the interior was 
the Carlist country. From the sum- 
mit of Lostornos, a magnificent hill, 
Was seen an amphitheatre of moun- 
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tains; a vast valley coloured like a 
Turkey carpet lay at its base; and 
this horizon of mountains had an ad- 
ditional interest by being the fortresses 
of the Carlist bands. On the summit 
of Lostornos, Major Richardson found 
Jauregui, formerly the Guerilla chief, 
known as E] Pastor, the shepherd, but 
now transformed into a general in the 
service of Queen Isabella. Jauregui 
and his staff were leaning over the 
parapet, and gazing with evident ad- 
miration at the scenery below. The 
Legion had now passed the most diffi- 
cult part of the route, and descended 
through the mountain gorges to the 
banks of the Ebro. The scene here 
was still of majestic grandeur; the 
Ebro, a melancholy river, blocked by 
masses of marble; the gorges steep, 
wild, and solemn; the genius of 
the place, deepened by the strong pro- 
bability that Guerillas were behind the 
rocks, which involved the equally 
strong probability of a shot through 
the brains of the spectator. The 
principal pass itself, that of Ona, sup- 
plied formidable recollections, for it 
was the grave of a French column, 
massacred by the Guerillas during the 
war of 1808. 

In the village of Ona, however, the 
officers met with an unexpected re- 
gale. The village itself is a collec- 
tion of huts; but in the centre stands 
a superb monastery, covering a couple 
of acres of ground, and with its mul- 
titude of rooms, corridors, and courts, 
fit to receive the whole Legion, cannon, 
cavalry, and all. But superb as the 
dwelling was, the convent had lost 
all its luxuries. ‘The monks, reduced 
to about forty, had been served witha 
notice of ejectment from Madrid, and 
were about to take their departure 
next day. Lenten fare was the na- 
tural consequence ; it certainly could 
not have been expected that they 
would receive the Christinos with any 
exuberant hospitality. The first 
course was the Spanish dish of soup, 
which means little more than hot wa- 
ter, with bread floating in it; then 
followed bouilli in a tin platter, sur- 
rounded with beans: this was fol- 
lowed by boiled mutton, and fish with 
very bad oil. They had wine, but of 
a meagre order; and for dessert, ap- 
ples and walnuts—the whole served in 
dishes certainly of a very different 
kind from the dinner-service at the 
Clarendon or Albion. 
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But it was now November, and on 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Vit- 
toria, the winter overtook them. All 
was desolation; the officers’ billets 
exhibited nothing but empty rooms, 
brick floors, and naked walls, without 
a fireplace—the people, shaking with 
cold, dragging their limbs through 
the streets, or hanging over the stove 
in some coffeehouse. The British 
did their best to keep their fingers 
and toes upon them. Horse-cloths 
were spread for carpets; greatcoats 
were hung against doors ; wood that 
refused to burn, though it could 
smoke, was tried, and the whole com- 
forts of life in this region of snow were 
confined to sleep. 

But we are sorry to find that the 
Major, who, whatever he may have 
learned in the ranks of the Christinos, 
is a Briton, and had once served as a 
British officer, should equally dis- 
grace his book, himself, and his cause, 
by advocating the principle of exter- 
mination. He strongly objects to the 
system of lenity, which, he says, was 
pursued by the Queen’s generals. 
We were at first at a loss to compre- 
hend what this system of lenity meant, 
where it was the established custom to 


put every prisoner to death. This, 
we thought, was going atrociously 
far, and was enough of itself to bring 


a curse upon any cause. But no! 
‘“‘ the true system would have been to 
carry fire and sword into the country 
of their enemies;” in other words, 
to burn every cottage, village, and 
city in the frontier provinces, giving 
the men to the mercy of the bullet 
and the bayonet, and the women to 
the same, or worse,—and, in fact, 
turning the three or four finest pro- 
vinces of Spain into ashes and blood. 
And why? Because, forsooth, the 
Legion, in their various excursions 
round Bilboa, were “ oftener fired on 
by the Carlist peasants than by the 
Carlist troops.” But what might the 
Carlist peasant say upon the subject? 
Would he not be entitled to ask, 
What had brought the Legion there? 
There was no war between England 
and Spain; the Legion could have no 
personal interest in the quarrels of the 
country ; they were simply strangers 
who sold the use of their bayonets for 
Spanish coin, and earned their hire in 
Spanish battle! What difference was 
there between them and the highway- 
man, except that they wore red coats 
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and the highwayman brown or blue; 
that they were twelve thousand instead 
of one ; that they were commanded by 
a chief mercenary, who called himself 
a general ; and that they did, in one 
month, twelve thousand times more 
mischief than had been done by all the 
highwaymen of Spain in the last hun- 
dred years? And for resisting the 
slayers in the red coats was the 
Spaniard to be put to death rather than 
for resisting the robber in the brown ? 

The arguments of the Grecian ge- 
nerals for stopping short of this sum- 
mary process of destroying the very 
finest portion of the Peninsula, have 
no weight with the gallant Major. 
They say, ‘ if we burn all the citics, 
we must burn the houses of as many 
Christinos as Carlists; for they are 
mixed every where. And if we burn 
crops, the enemy will burn crops too ; 
and if we burn Carlist houses, Carlists 
will burn Christino houses. Thus 
one-half of Spain would be burned by 
one party, and the other half by the 
other.” A fine prospect for the pos- 
sessor of the throne, whether Don 
Carlos, or Isabella! Still this does 
not satisfy the gallant Major. “ No 
man,” replies he, “ can coolly advo- 
cate a war of extermination, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But what mercy 
have those people a right to expect 
from us, to whom they will show no 
other mercy than that of the bullet 
and the cord?” Again we say, what 
business had the Major and his com- 
rades there? their going was wholly 
voluntary. They were not sent by 
their King—they were as little con- 
nected with Spain as with the anti- 
podes. And why should not the 
Spaniard shoot and hang men who 
volunteered his death, the destruction 
of his property, and the ravage of his 
country ? The laws of war refer only 
to those who make war by the legiti- 
mate means of nations. The founda- 
tion of those laws is chiefly the prin- 
ciple, that the individual combatants 
on both sides have but little personal 
feeling in the matter ; that they came 
merely as subjects of their several 
masters, and came by the compulsion 
exercised by military obedience to 
those masters. But the case is alto- 
gether different where there is an in- 
dividual traffic in war, where the mer- 
cenary comes forward in his own per- 
son to make money on his own account, 
and where his earnings are to be cal» 
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culated by the number of native lives 
whieh he has sacrificed. Or, to settle 
the question at once, what would be 
the feeling of England, in case of in- 
vasion, if she found among the rava- 
gers of her country a body of men 
who eame to make money of her de- 
vastation—a legion ofthe rabble of 
some country in profound peace with 
her, a refuse legion, recruited from 
the lowest population, and led by ad- 
venturers whose only object was to 
make the most money in the shortest 
way ? England would unquestionably 
hang every man of them on the first 
tree. 

The Legion at last'reached Vittoria, 
and were reviewed by General Cor- 
dova, whose staff was remarkably 
showy. All was now a holiday. In 
the evening a ball was given at the 
theatre to the officers of the Legion, 
but without a supper, which was re- 
garded by those warriors as a sad 
failure. Cordova, Espartero, and 
Evans were of the party. Cordova 
exhibited the courtier —a character 
for which he had been famous in Mad- 
rid, and which his subsequent military 
eareer showed to be the only charac- 
ter he was fit for. 


But as some curiosity adheres to his 
recollection, and he was then the hero 
of a month, we may as well say what 


he appeared to the Major. His 
figure was thin and spare, his shoulders 
were narrow, and yet there was a 
lightness about his movements, and a 
quickness in his eye, which evidently 
deceived the Major into a belief that 
he had found in him a man prompt 
to conceive, and as prompt to act. 
Never was physiognomist more de- 
ceived. Among all the triflers who 
successively assumed the command of 
the Christino armies, Cordova on the 
first occasion, and on all, showed him- 
self the most trifling ; promising every 
thing, he executed nothing ; pledging 
himself to his English allies, he never 
led them to the field without leading 
them into disaster; and after a couple 
of campaigns, in which he exhibited 
more than the caprice of a courtier, 
and more than the irresolution of a 
Spaniard, saw the command of the 
army taken from him from mere 
national disgust at his inactivity. 
Espartero was equally a deception; he 
had the look of a warrior, and though 
this was partly made up of whisker, a 
pair of heavy brows, and a skin the 
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colour of the cigar in his mouth, yet 
he had a bold and steady look, whieh 
has been wofully belied by the timi-. 
dity, weakness, and wavering of every 
campaign since that time. 

The Major has evidently two objects 
of vengeance in this world—English 
Tories and Spanish insurgents. He 
thus begins his journal of Christmas 
day, December 25: ‘ This is the day 
the Tories prophesied that what few of 
us should be left would be in London, 
half-starved, and crippled, and eagerly 
looking into the plumpudding shops. 
They were wrong—the day has been 
kept by us with all the festivity of our 
ancestors; and we have wine and 
charity in abundance, thank Heaven, 
to drink to a better feeling on the part 
of the Tories themselves. To crown 
those festivities, we have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing the arrival of a 
number of deserters, who came in 
early in the evening.” He then gives 
a good joke on the Carlist part. The 
peasantry, who had heard of the 
English taste for turkeys at Christ- 
mas, had fattened numbers for the 
Vittoria market. As this was in the 
Carlist villages, the preparation was 
seen, but suffered to go on. Two 
days before Christmas the turkeys 
were collected together in troops, and 
were about to move on Vittoria, but 
the Carlists’ soldiery now interposed. 
‘“* The English,” said they, “ may be 
fond of turkeys, but so are we, and with 
your leave we will dine on them.” 
The command was irresistible, and the 
turkeys died in the cause of loyalty. 

An anecdote is related of the gal- 
lantry of Zumalacarragui. The day 
before his bombardment of Bilboa he 
sent into the town to say, that if there 
were any English ladies that wished 
to go away, he would allow them till 
eight o'clock on the following morn- 
ing. An application was made to 
him to know whether Spanish ladies 
would be allowed to come out? He 
asked how many required the per- 
mission? and on being told twenty, 
gave his consent, only stipulating that . 
they should come out under the British 
flag. The ladies came, and thus 
escaped the perils of the siege. 

In January, a part of the Afriean 
Legion, of which we have heard so 
much, marched into Vittoria; they 
were three thousand five hundred 
strong, a fine body of men, principally 
Poles, Germans, and Belgians, searcely 
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one hundred Freneh. Their uniform 
was that of the Chapelgoris, red caps, 
red trousers, and a bluish-grey great- 
coat; but with white cross-belts, instead 
of the black pouch-belt round the 
waist. The sight of this reinforce- 
ment puts the Major into such good 
humour, that, with a spirit of predic- 
tion as unlucky as his spirit of physi- 
ognomy, his only fear is, that the war, 
in consequence of their arrival, will be 
finished too soon. In his opinion the 
game was wholly up with Don Carlos ; 
that the cordon was established, which 
shut him up hermetically amongst the 
mountains; and that the Legion and 
the Christinos had nothing further to 
do than drive him on from post to 
post, until they did not leave him a 
single roof to shelter his fugitive head, 
nor a blade of grass for the bivouac of 
his fallen royalty. 

But now the plot began to thicken ; 
the Carlists were evidently determined 
to spoil the prophecy. Within two or 
three days the allies marched out to 
take possession of the country; but 
Cordova had scarcely left the walls 
when he found himself hotly engaged, 
and kept at bay from morning till mid- 
night. The only fruits of this engage- 
ment were a number of unfortunate 
fellows wounded, who were brought 
into Vittoria. It became evident, 
however, that this was not the proper 
time for sealing up Don Carlos ; for, 
within two days, the whole of the 


Spanish and English divisions fell- 


back upon Vittoria. Those hostilities 
disclosed some other secrets; one of 
which was, that General Evans was 
very little in the confidence of the 
Spanish General; and the other was, 
that if he did not look very carefull 

to himself, the Legion would be le 

as a bonne bouche to the Carlists. A 
grand movement, as it is called, had 
been constructed, which was to take 
place on the 16th of January, and ex- 
tinguish the war in the north. The 
Legion advanced to the point directed ; 
while Cordova, with his main body, 
was to move and make the grand at- 
tack. The first night concluded no- 
thing; the next day, though firing 
was constantly heard in the direction 
taken by the Spanish general, no 
orders came from him. On the third, 
General Evans rode with his staff and 
a party of dragoons to know how 
things were going on. On their ar- 
rival at the heights of Artaban, they 
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found, to their utter astonishment, the 


whole Spanish army, with Cordova at 


its head, in full retreat for Vittoria. 
This extraordinary performance must 
have thrown the Legion into the very 
jaws of ruin. No intimation of the 
retreat had been given; and the imme- 
diate result of driving the Spaniards 
within the walls of the city, must have 
been to envelope the unlueky English 
in the very centre of the Carlist bat- 
talions. But why had not intelligence 
of the retreat been communicated? 
No question could be more natural, 
yet the Spaniard found an extreme 
difficulty in answering it. His only 
apology was, that he had sent several 
of his aides-de-camp in the course of 
the action, but that they had all lost 
their way!—that way being but a 
league anda-half, and the Legion being 
posted on a range of hills! The con- 
jecture of the time, however, was, that 
the Spaniard in leaving the English- 
man in a scrape, had no objection to 
seeing him in a scrape. Nothing 
can be more singular than the contra- 
dictions of the Spanish character. 
By nature they are generous, hospi- 
table, and remarkable for their civility 
to strangers; but by their military 
habits they are the most jealous, arro- 
gant, and suspicious people of the 
earth. This arises from their pride, 
which is peculiarly touched on all occa- 
sions of their martial prowess; they 
would rather be beaten by an enemy 
than triumph through the assistance 
of afriend ; this was the case through- 
out the whole Peninsularwar. Though 
they were driven like dust before the 
French, they would never suffer their 
battalions to be commanded by British 
officers ; the example of the Portuguese 
was lost on them ; they saw the feeble 
levies of Portugal organized by British 
officers, fighting with the discipline of 
veterans, and driving the French before 
them. Yet all would not teach the 
incorrigible Spaniard that there was 
greater disgrace in running away be- 
fore an enemy than in beating him by 
the help of English brains. The con- 
sequence was, that they were always 
beaten ; and still the more they were 
beaten the prouder they were ;—such 
is the measureless absurdity of popular 
wisdom. 

The impression among the Legion 
at this period unquestionably was one 
of infinite disgust at their desertion; 
and whether this was a matter of ne- 
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glect or of necessity, the feeling clearly 
unhinged the whole campaign. 

On Evans’s ascertaining that Cor- 
dova had gone to the right about, there 
was no resource for him but to follow 
the example ; he instantly galloped 
back, and as the evening fortunately 
happened to close in a dense fog, the 
Legion were moved down, exactly at 
midnight, from the heights, in no 
small fear of the enemy’s being upon 
them. In this condition they passed 
Zadord ; and of such escapes as these 
was made up the campaign, which, 
according to General Evans’s declara- 
tions, was to have been a march to 
Madrid. 

But deplorable scenes at this period 
were going on in Vittoria; fatigue, 
disappointment, bad provisions, and 
worse accommodation, had brought a 
virulent typhus into the town. It fell 
heavily on the Legion ; it speedily lost 
eight officers, and a great number of 
men. The Major himself, who was 


now appointed, pro tempore, comman- 
dant, was at length taken ill, and on 
his recovery in March, on a day which 
he dates as February the thirtieth—a 
date the creation of which exclusively 


belongs to the gallant Major's calendar, 
and would do honour to the invention 
of any Milesian alive—he tells us that 
the Legion had buried upwards of 
seven hundred men and forty officers, 
since Christmas. Twelve of their 
medical men had already died ; a great 
portion of this calamity had resulted 
from billeting the men in convents, 
damp, unfurnished, andimpure. Those 
who confiscate convents and churches 
are seldom much the better for their 
bargain. Idle as the superstitions of 
Spain may be, they are infinitely better 
than the rapacity and profligacy which 
have come in their place ; and we can 
scarcely conceive a more natural result 
than that those who pollute and -plun- 
der edifices devoted to the service of 
Heaven, should suffer for the profana- 
tion. Two regiments, the second and 
fifth, were sent to find what rest they 
could on the coldstones of the churches; 
in consequence, the hospitals were soon 
filled, and in a short time the second 
regiment, but lately regarded as the 
finest of the Legion, could not muster 
a hundred and fifty men on parade. 
The miserable Spanish authorities 
would furnish neither bed nor blankets, 
and the men died in heaps ; two of the 
regiments were utterly broken up, and 
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the whole force reduced to a state of 
inefficiency. 

In April, a new destination for the 
Legion occurred. The Major had 
already reached Santando, with which 
he was delighted: it was the prettiest 
town he had seen in northern Spain,— 
much superior to Vittoria, and better 
than Bilboa. The removal of the 
Legion filled every one with new 
hopes ; they were thoroughly sick of 
the mountain fighting, and with good 
reason ; they were rejoiced to get out 
of the way of Cordova, who tricked 
them where he did not thwart them ;. 
and in high spirits they planned a cam- 
paign which was to raise the sieges of 
St Sebastian in Bilboa, and sweep the 
Carlists off the face of the land. Of 
this stuff are the dreams of soldiership 
made. We have here an acknowledg- 
ment by the Major of that summary 
process which his General is now so 
vigorously denying in Westminster. 
Flogging was the order of the day ; 
the formalities which patriots in Eng- 
land find so perfectly absurd, were 
evidently found equally absurd by the 
General ; the one grand difference, 
however, subsisting between the repre- 
sentatives and the constituents, that he 
flogged without any formality at all. 
The Major tells us “ it is and has been 
for some length of time the practice to 
punish delinquents on the spot when. 
caught in the fact; a system which 
spares the trouble of assembling a court- 
martial.” We leave the General and 
Major to settle this matter together. 

On the 5th of May, the Legion 
marched out from St Sebastian to at- 
tack the enemy’s lines ; the men were 
assembled soon after midnight without 
sound of drum or bugle. At the first 
dawn they were all put in motion; 
the Carlist lines were formidable, three 
in number, and planted with some 
heavy guns—which soon began to 
pour grape and cannister-shot along 
the road. In a quarter of an hour, the 
light brigade came in front of the 
batteries, and under a heavy fire of 
musketry, through which they forced 
their way, gallantly took possession of 
the Carlist outposts, consisting of some 
houses at the foot of the batteries. But 
on the first attempt to move beyond the 
cover of those houses, such a storm of 
fire poured upon them as drove them 
back immediately to seek for shelter 
where they could. Evans, in this in- 
stance, behaved with a bravery which 
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no man denies him;-he mounted a 
parapet exposed ‘to the fire, and called 
on the troops to advance, and, if neces- 
sary, “to die” like Englishmen. But, 
alluring as the topic was, the General’s 
eloquence was thrown away, and the 
men would not come forward “to die.” 
The second division had been equally 
' beaten already. It is not for us to 
mend the General’s tactics, but it seems 
the most unaccountable thing in the 
world that he should have thus suffer- 
ed his troops to run their heads against 
the wall. We believe that no officer 
on earth but himself would have 
brought up a column directly in the 
face of intrenchments with nothing but 
musketry against grape ; he does not 
seem to have had a single gun to clear 
his way, a single fascine to fill the 
ditch, or a single ladder to help him 
up against the works. Theconsequence 
was, that if he was not totally beaten, 
he had nothing but accident tothank for 
his escape. By therarest of allaccidents 
two English steamers had come intothe 
harbour of St Sebastian while the action 
was going on, bringing with them the 
reserve of the Legion. One of them 
immediately began to throw shells into 
the Carlist lines. By a shell, the se- 
cond in command, Sagastibelza, was 
killed, The colonel of the Chapel- 
gorries, or Carlist light troops, was 
killed about the same time, and the 
Carlists were evidently thrown into 
disorder by this unexpected fire. The 
mortar practice was capital. Every 
shell dropped into the intrenchments ; 
a breach was effected, and the reserve 
coming up, the left of the position was 
gained. The other brigades now ad- 
vanced, and the Carlists retreating, 
the remaining batteries were carried 
without much difficulty. 

But the loss was formidable; seventy- 
eight officers, and nearly 800 men, 
were put hors de combat. The Car- 
lists were calculated to have lost nearly 
as many. But from their protected 
state, their being the defenders, and 
their speedy retreat when the fire from 
the ships had turned the day, the num- 
ber must have been greatly exagge- 
rated. One of the characters of Ge- 
neral Evans's military genius, accord- 
ing to this narrative, is, that if he 
gains battles by accident, he contrives 
to lose their advantage by his own 
volition. Hernani was opened to him 
by the retreat of the Carlists, yet he 
stayed where he was, and stayed until 
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the Carlists came back, attacked him 
on the 6th of June, surprised some of 
his posts, and were not driven back till 
after a long struggle of fourteen hours. 
His next exploit was against Fontara- 
bia, where he was defeated, lost many 
men, and was glad to retire to St Se- 
bastian. In the various attacks several 
extraordinary personal escapes occur- 
red. In one instance, in a recognisance 
by Jauregui, a Captain Atkins of the 
rifles had been taken prisoner by the 
Carlists ; a Captain Brown of the 
same corps, conceiving the enemy to 
be Christinos, from seeing his friend 
amongst them, was on the point of 
running into the midst of them with 
some soldiers, when Atkins gallantly 
cried out to warn him of his danger ; 
Brown instantly went to the right- 
about with his men, followed by a 
volley from the Carlists; Atkins, taking 
advantage of the confusion, instantly 
dashed forward, and wisely taking a 
direction different from that of the 
fugitives, got within cover of a hedge 
before the enemy could take aim with 
precision. Bothescaped, though Brown 
The conduct of 
the two officers showed great smart~ 
ness and presence of mind. 

At this period, great dissatisfaction 
occurred in the Legion, in consequence 
of the failure of pay, alleged partiali- 
ties in the distribution of decorations 
(absurd, as such things generally are, 
and still more absurd from their being 
lavished on a force which had done 
nothing), and quarrels about the ter- 
mination of the contract under which 
the troops had enlisted. In conse- 
quence, the Legion became compara- 
tively inefficient, its principal officers 
retiring, and its men daily demanding | 
their discharge. Among the retired 
was the Major, who, as it has been 
remarked, writes the latter half of his 
book in as much wrath with Evans 
as the former in laudation. Evans 
has since that period settled the ques- 
tion of his military fame. So long as 
his blunders were covered by the can- 
non of the British ships, he was not 
altogether undone; but the claim even 
of those dubious and worthless victo- 


ries was no longer within his reach 
when he himself had gone beyond the 
range of shot and shell from his Ma- 
jesty’s steamers Phoenix and Salaman- 


der. The action at Hernani was 

fought under his own auspices, and, 

unluckily for himself and the Legion, 
M 
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a mile and a-half beyond the protec- 
tion of the ships. All voices charge 
him with three grand blunders ; any 
one of the three being enough to make 
defeat a matter of calculation. The 
newspapers, which are still an uncon- 
tradicted authority on the subject, tell 
us that the troops were left for three 
days on the ground by some extraor- 
dinary neglect of the Commissariat, in 
a state approaching to famine ; that the 
General left his flank completely un- 
covered, which was in consequence 
turned by the Carlists; and that he 
had neglected to form a reserve, which 
of course made the turning of his 
flanks a matter of certain ruin. Every 
evil that could be predicted from this 
unhappy arrangement regularly fol- 
lowed ; the men were insubordinate, 
and glad to exhibit their wrath by 
flying from the field; the Carlists 
turned the flank, with the whole army 
looking on, and as they rushed to the 
rear found neither redoubt nor re- 
serve to check their progress. The 


Christinos had been blamed for the 
loss of the day in other actions; but 
here it was the work of the Isle of 
Dogsmen, the regiments of the Legion 


were the first to run. The hurried 
retreat soon broke into a disorderly 
flight ; the road was choked up with 
fugitives, consisting alike of the troops 
and the rabble of St Sebastian. Even 

‘then the presence of a battalion of 
British marines alone seems to have 
saved the Legion and the rabble alike 
from massacre. 

This, with the exception of some 
marches to take possession of some of 
the little fortresses, all jut abandoned by 
the Carlists on their grand movement 
into Catalonia, closed the day of Ge- 
neral Evans’s hopes of Spanish glory. 
He has now returned to this country 
to recommence his Parliamentary ex- 
ploits, and combat those terrible per- 
sonages the Tories, who scoff at ‘all 
the charlatanry of political adventur- 
ers, attempt to preserve the constitu- 
tion as it was delivered to them, and 

refer monarchy and peace to a Jaco- 
in usurpation and a civil war. . He 
comes now covered with all the glory 
that is to be found in a succession of 
defeats—with all the personal respect 
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that can survive perpetual charges by 
all kinds of persons, in all kinds of 
ways, Parliament, the newspapers, and 
volumes like Major Richardson’s; and 
with the patriotic renown of having 
shown that the man who deprecates 
the cat-o’-nine-tails on this side of the 
Bay of Biscay, may apply it without 
any ceremony whatever on the oppo- 
site shore,—he having two views of 
the affair, one for England, and an- 
other for every other part of the globe, 
Englishmen still being the subjects 
of the application. Before this paper 
meets the public eye his claims on 
Westminster will be settled. But 
whatever may be the result, the base- 
ness of the Radical faction in West- 
minster is fully shown by the fact, that 
they have not made the slightest re- 
monstrance against the conduct alleged 
to have been pursued by their Penin- 
sular Radical. We have not heard of 
a syllable of enquiry, on their patriotic 
part, into the charges which, for the 
last year, miserable men, thronging 
our streets in every variety of wretch- 
edness, have openly brought against 
the managers of the Legion in Spain. 
We have heard as little of any demand 
as to the alleged breach of contract in 
the time of the dismissal of the men ; 
nothing as to their being imprisoned 
and flogged—charges with which the 
public journals echoed from end to end 
of England. The time was, when the 
very words military flogging, would 
have raised the voice of all Westmin- 
ster in righteous indignation. On this 
ground Sir J. Hobhouse was turned 
out. But the supreme Radicalism of 
General Evans covers, like charity, 
every thing ; under its ample envelope 
aman may be, or do, any thing he 
pleases. The patriotic doctrine of 
merit entitles him to the indulgence 
of every favourite vice, folly, or atrocity 
of his nature. The Westminster con- 
fessional sells the absolution to the 
sinner; and on the fact being ascer- 
tained that he is “ for ballot, rabble 
suffrage, the fall of the Peers,’’ and 
the other essential principles of rabble 
government, he is, like the regene- 
rated Papist, incapable of sin, personal 
or political, civil or military, English 
or Peninsular, 
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THE LITERARY REMAINS OF ISAAC TOMKINS, GENT. 


COMMUNICATED BY PETER JENKINS, HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 


Our readers, we hope, have not 
altogether forgotten Isaac Tomkins, 
gent., whose dashing pamphlet on the 
Aristocracy of England, the public, 
by some unaccountable hallucination, 
persisted in ascribing, for a time, to no 
less a personage than Lord Brougham 
and Vaux. We take some credit to our- 
selves as having been the humbleinstru- 
ments of vindicating the paternal claims 
of the Bagman, and restoring the child 
of his imagination toits “truly begotten 
father ;” and we have reason to be- 
lieve that Tomkins felt duly grateful 
for the exertions of this Magazine on 
his behalf. On his very next visit to 
Edinburgh he left his card for us 
(accompanied by a list of hardware 
articles, all warranted of the best 
manufacture), with an intimation that 
he would be happy to execute any 
orders for us, either in the literary 
or the iron line, as might be agreeable. 
For reasons into which it is at present 


unnecessary, and might be painful to | 


the friends of the deceased to enter, 
we declined his offer of literary con- 
tributions, but were happy to have it 
in our power to show our sense of his 
polite attention by a liberal order for 
that handsome stove and patent fender, 
which adorn the premises in George 
Street, and which have really no other 
fault, except that both were over- 
charged in the invoice about twenty 
per cent, and that the stove sihokes 
consumedly. 

We have continued to feel an in- 
terest in. Tomkins ever since, and 
though we certainly felt him to be 
one of those whose intercourse is “ by 
distance made more sweet’’—particu- 
larly when he indulges that penchant 
for cheese, to which we alluded in our 
former notice—still we looked upon 
him as a very fine and vigorous speci- 
men of the genus Bagman ; we trusted 
he might long be spared to be the or- 
nament of that peculiar people which 
forms the fifth estate in modern so- 
ciety (the press, as every one knows, 
constituting the fourth), and were 
quite unprepared for the sad catas- 
trophe of his travels, which was dis- 
closed in the following letter, bear- 
ing the Birmingham post-mark, from 


his friend, Mr Peter Jenkins. We 
were, in fact, for a moment quite 
overcome. Our hearts seemed to die 
within us at the announcement. 
** And now and then a sigh we stole, 
And tears began to flow.” 

The edge of our emotion, however, was 
somewhat blunted on observing that 
the letter, which was a triple one, was 
not franked, and that no less than three 
shillings was charged for the postage. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, 


It is with no ordinary feelings of 


“grief that I sit down to communicate 


to you some particulars of the death 
of my late lamented friend Mr Isaac 
Tomkins, and, in compliance with his 
testamentary injunctions, to transmit 
to you some portions of his numerous 
and most interesting manuscripts. His 
will appears to have been made very 


- lately—in fact, just before starting on 


his north journey ; and whether it were 
that he had felt a presentiment of his 
fate or not, it contains a clause direct- 
ing that such of his compositions as 
should appear to myself (whom he has 
very handsomely appointed his literary 
executor) to be worthy of seeing the 
light, should be transmitted as soon as 
possible for publication in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, to which he considered him- 
self deeply indebted for former favours. 

The event has but too well justified 
the presentiment, if it existed, and 
the precaution which he then took as 
to the disposal of his literary remains. 
Within a fortnight after the date of 
his will, Tomkins had ceased to be! 
His last journey is over! He has 
closed accounts with this world—let us 
hope, with a balance in his favour. 

I shall endeavour to send you such 
particulars as I have been able to col- 
lect, chiefly from the depositions upon 
the Coroner’s inquest (which was held 
on the body at the Hen and Chickens), 
relative to. the details of the unfortu- 
nate event. 

I had arranged to meet with my 
old friend on the fifteenth of the 
present month at Wolverhampton, for 
the purpose of settling accounts for 
our respective houses; and antici- 
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pating, from the business habits of 
‘Tomkins, that his arrival about din- 
ner-time might be calculated on with 
something approaching to certainty, 
I had no hesitation in desiring the 
landlord of the New Hotel to get 
us a private room, dinner for two, 
and brandy and water for four,— 
and to have his favourite dish, broiled 
kidneys, ready as the clock struck five. 
‘To my surprise Tomkins came not. 
Conceiving, however, that some un- 
expected business engagement might 
have detained him at Birmingham, I 
felt no particular alarm, though a little 
vexation, at his absence ; and by the 
help of the brandy and water, managed 
to get through the evening with less 
tedium than I expected. Next day, 
however, passed, and still no appear- 
ance of ‘Tomkins. 


** Another came, nor at the new Hotel, 
Nor at the Lion, nor the Swan, was he!” 


I was now persuaded that something 
was the matter, and had just ordered 
out my gig for Birmingham, when, 
happening to look into a copy of the 
Birmingham Journal in the coffee- 
reom, the following paragraph met my 
eye, which too well accounted for the 
absence of my poor friend:—* We 
regret to state that Mr Isaac Tomkins, 
traveller for the great house of Steele 
and Co., ironmongers, Sheffield, was 
yesterday thrown out of his gig on the 
Wolverhampton Road, close to Messrs 
Boulton and Watt's manufactory at 
Soho, and now lies dangerously ill at 
the Hen and Chickens of this city ; 
indeed, very slender hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery.” 

I hurried, you may imagine, as fast as 
my horse, which is a good one, could 
carry me, to the Hen and Chickens ; 
but it was too late. Tomkins was no 
more. Concussion of the brain had 
been the consequence of his projection 
from his vehicle; and the case was 
from the first perceived to be hopeless. 
From the time when he was brought 
back to the inn he never appears to 
have completely recovered his senses ; 
but occasional expressions from time 
to time seemed to indicate that his ac- 
tive mind was even then engaged in 
its wonted train of ideas. “ Téte 
d'armée,” [believe, were the last words 

‘of Napoleon, showing that the ruling 
passion was strong in death. Those 
of Tomkins were equally characteris- 
tic of that attention to business, com- 
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bined with a regard for his own per- 
sonal comforts, for which he was re- 
markable through life. The words 
were—* past due” —“ warming pan ;” 
the former having reference, as it since 
appears, to a bill of Mr Jeremiah 
Diddler of Shepton Mallet, then in 
the circle, and which, I am sorry to 
say, has not been retired: the latter, 
as it seemed to me, pointing at some 
neglect or imperfection in the warm- 
ing of his bed: a reflection, however, 
for which, as the chambermaid has 
since assured me with tears in her eyes, 
there was no foundation whatever. 

As far as I can understand the de- 
tails before the Coroner’s inquest, the 
circumstances attending the accident 
were these:—Tomkins had dined in 
the common room on the afternoon of 
the 15th, and had been observed by 
Jones (of Woolley and Fleecem’s) to 
be somewhat in low spirits during the 
earlier part of the evening. His de- 
jection was rather increased by a re- 
mark from Jones, that the number at 
table formed exactly a devil’s dozen, ac- 
companied by some conjectures as tothe 
individual upon whom, in the event of 
a scramble, the infernal appropriation 
clause would probably operate. As the 
evening wore on, however, Tomkins, 
by following the process recommended 
by the landlady in France, contrived 
to elevate his spirits very considerably 
—talked longer and louder even than 
usual, sung several songs, one of them 
twice over, having encored himself ; 
went down upon his knees, with a tum- 
bler in his hand, in proposing the Presi- 
dent’s health ; and, in short, in plain 
terms, got conspicuously drunk. About 
eight in the evening he rang the bell 
and ordered his gig for Wolverhamp- 
ton. Jones, who was acting as Vice, 
saw plainly that he was in no condition 
for the road ; and endeavoured to per- 
suade him, by the temptation of a hot 
supper, to remain at Birmingham for 
the night. But the remonstrances of 
the Vice seemed only to render him 
more obstinate; he maintained that 
the whole party were drunk, and 
himself the only sober individual pre- 
sent ; and when the gig came to 
the door, and the hostler also attempt- 
ed to join his warning voice to the 
rest, he seized the reins, sprang or 
tumbled into the gig, apostrophizing 
his horse “ Quid times, Caesarem vehis,” 
and giving a smack to his whip which 
almost picked out the hostler’s eye (he 
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had but one), Tomkins, like the Lady 
Baussiere, rode on, 

As he got along at a devil of a rate, 
he soon overtook the Reform and Op- 
position coaches, both on their way 
from Birmingham to Wolverhampton. 
They were running races in a very 
agreeable manner, sometimes the one 
shooting a-head, sometimes the other, 
while abundance of slang and bad 
language were passing between the 
drivers and guards of the respective 
vehicles, The driver of the 5 
accused the Opposition of having kid- 
napped more than one old gentleman 


by the promise of dinners on the road, 
and inside seats for outside prices: 
the Opposition retorted, that Reform 


had tried to frighten every passenger 
from entering his coach by threats 
of cutting the traces, or snapping 
the linchpin; and so between mu- 
tual oaths, and cracking of whips, 
attempts to pass each other, and 
screams of inside passengers who in- 
sisted on being let out, the confusion 
was complete. Tomkins, who had 
been amusing himself as he whirled 
along with sundry abortive attempts 
to pick up a duck from the road-side 
with the thong of his whip,—on over- 
taking the rival coaches fell immediate- 
ly into the wake of the Reform, and at 
first enjoyed the scene extremely, en- 
couraging the coachman with shouts of 
“go it,” “ stick it into him,” “ lay it 
on thick,” and such other complimen- 
tary expressions ; but at last, not being 
altogether satisfied with some of the 
Reform coachman’s evolutions, he be- 
gan to bestow his abuse pretty impar- 
tially on the officials of both coaches, 
offering to leave his gig, and to teach 
the coachman of the Reform the use 
of the ribbands; an offer which the 
coachman only acknowledged, by ele- 
vating his cheek with his tongue in a 
very marked and peculiar manner. 
Tomkins, who wasin amood * to chide 
~ the thunder if at him it roared,” lost 
any remains of sense which he might 
have possessed ; and tried the despe- 
rate game of dashing in between the 
two coaches, in the hope of shooting 
a-head of both. This bold mancuvre 
he attempted in a very gallant man- 
ner, pushing in and cutting with his 
whip right and left, and telling the 
Jehus on both sides to take their 
change out of that; but alas! Tom- 
kins had miscalculated his distance: he 
came smack against the hind-wheel of 
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the Opposition, and was in an instant 
projected out of his gig, performing a 
summerset over the roof of the Reform 
(the guard of which was inhuman 
enough to call out “ all right,”’ in the 
moment of a. and alighting 


on his head in the road,—while the 
gig itself lay upon the spot in the 
condition in which I find too many of 
its master’s compositions are left,—a 
fragment. The unfortunate Bagman 
was conveyed back to the Hen and 
Chickens, which he had left only 
about an hour before; and notwith- 
standing every attention which medi- 
cal skill could, bestow, he shortly after 
closed accounts, as above stated. 

So perished Tomkins, the lamented 
of landlords, the cherished of cham- 
bermaids, the honoured of hostlers, 
and not unwept of waiter and bar- 
maid !—brilliant as the lustre of his 
own blacklead grates, firm as his 
fenders, acute as the edge of his own 
table-knives, and of a learning as mis- 
cellaneous as the sundries which line 
the shelves of his employer’s ware- 
room ! 

It was my first care to look after the 
effects of my deceased friend, which I 
found to consist of a carpet-bag, con- 
taining his wearing apparel, and a 
Bramah writing-desk, well filled with 
papers, evidently of the most miscel- 
aneous kind. Almost the first thing 
on which I laid my hands was “ the 
last will and testament of Isaac Tom- 
kins, Gent.,” containing, among other 
particulars, which I am not at liberty 
to disclose, and which have reference 
to his private affairs only,—a direction 
tomyself to examine his papers—both 
those contained in the Bramah afore- 
said, and those in a chest of drawers 
at his lodgings, No. 21, Street, 
Sheffield, and to select therefrom such 
compositions as I thought might, with- 
out discredit to his memory, be al- 
lowed to see the light. These he re- 
quested might be transmitted from 
time to time for insertion in your re- 
spected periodical, the proceeds, if 
any, to be applied in aid of the Uni- 
tarian Education Society ; an Associa- 
tion founded under the auspices of my 
lamented friend, and in which, since its 
foundation, he has always taken the 
warmest interest. 

I have not yet inspected the drawers 
at Sheffield, having in fact never left 
Birmingham since the accident hap- 
pened; nor can I even venture to say 
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I have yet made myself master of the 
whole contents of the writing-desk 
itself, for so miscellaneous an assort- 
ment of articles I have never beheld. 
Though I well knew that Tomkins 
had, in the course of his life, dabbled 
in many things, I confess I was quite 
unprepared for the extent and variety 
of research which these manuscripts 
indicated, and—to say the truth—for 
the success, in particular, with which 
he had cultivated the poetical line, 
having been aware before that he 
had attempted an opening in that 
quarter. I now find that many of 
those songs with which he charmed 
the common room, alternately setting 
the table in a roar, or melting all 
hearts to tenderness as he described 
the joys and sorrows, the short and 
simple annals of the Bagman, were 
his own composition. But poetry 
seems to have been but the mere 
amusement of his gigantic mind. No 
branch of science, philosophy, philo- 
logy; politics, or gastronomy, seems 
to have escaped him. The entries in 
his journal,—which he seems to have 
kept with much regularity,—are sufti- 
cient fo bewilder the brain of any 
ordinary reader: Classics and cast- 
metal, bills, beef-steaks, botany and 
brass candlesticks, politics, poetry, 
porter and prices-current, mechanics’ 
institutes, mathematics, mulled port, 
and Mesogothic affinities, theology, 
and the three per cents, succeed each 
other in most admired disorder. Asan 
instance of this ubiquity of mind which 
distinguished my late friend, and of 
the minute attention which he bestowed 
even upon the most passing topic which 
engaged the public attention, I may 
mention, that as he began life with a 
pamphlet on West India Sugars, so 
almost the last subject on which his 
pen was exercised, was an unfinished 
essay on the Howqua Controversy, in 
which he seems decidedly to lean to 
the side of Pidding. The line of 
argument taken by Tomkins, may be 
sufficiently conjectured from the motto 
which he has prefixed to his disserta- 
tion: Si populus vult decipi, dect- 
piatur.” 

The “ frightful erudition” dis- 
played by Tomkins, and the- extent 
and variety of his acquirements and 
accomplishments, can indeed only be 
accounted for by the extraordinary 
and restless activity of his mind, and 
the steadiness with which he seems to 
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have adhered to the rules he had laid 
down for the division of his time. 
His mode of appropriating the twenty- 
four hours certainly differed a little 
from that of Sir William Jones, but 
not even that great scholar could have 
more rigidly enforced the laws which 
he had prescribed for himself. Sir 
William’s division of the day, if we 
remember rightly, was this— 
‘* Seven hours to law; to needful slum- 
ber seven ; 
Ten to the world allow, and all to 
Heaven.” 
Tomkins preferred the following 
arrangement :— 


‘¢ Eight hours to sleep, to business eight 
be given; 

Eight to the common-room—+the rest to 
Heaven!” 


I shall not attempt, my dear sir, 
to arrange the extracts which I send 
you in any chronological order. On 
the contrary, I shall on this occasion 
confine myself to such of his compo- 
sitions as are of a political charac- 
ter, beginning with some which 
appear to have been among the latest 
productions of his pen ; because they 
illustrate the rare impartiality of his 
political opinions, and cannot but be 
interesting at the present important 
crisis, as containing the views of a 
great observer, upon the general ques- 
tion. 

I must prepare you, however, for 
one trait in the character of Tomkins, 
which might otherwise excite a feel- 
ing of surprise. Tomkins seldom en- 
tertained the same views on politics 
for more than a month at a time. 
Hence shallow observers have said he 
was a man of no political principles. 
On the contrary, he was a man of all 
political principles in turn; his capa- 
cious mind, by turns Conservative, 
Whig, or Radical, embraced alter- 
nately the views of each, as they ap- 
peared to him most calculated to pro- 
mote the public good, consistently with 
his own private advantage. Foresee- 
ing this tendency of his mind, he was 
constantly exercising his pen in writ- 
ing upon all sides of a question, never 
being exactly sure which view of the 
matter it might ultimately suit his 
purpose to adopt; nay, having fre- 
quently, within a very short period, 
contrived to make use of his lucubra- 
tions on both sides, by publishing anony- 
mously the one as a reply to the other. 
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Tomkins was originally a strong 
supporter of the close burgh system, 
as the medium through which the 
influence of the Upper House might be 
most calmly and safely exercised upon 
the popular branch of the Legislature. 
He had written an article to prove, 
that upon the principles of the com- 
position of forces, the Commons pull- 
ing one way and the Lords another, 
the true line to be pursued was a dia- 
gonal differing from either. When 
the Reform Bill was first introduced, 
Tomkins, as I have occasion to know, 
was extremely alarmed at the ten- 
pound qualification ; nay, had framed 
a scheme of his own on a quite diffe- 
rent principle ; but having just at that 
time obtained an agency for a new 
house, he saw cause to change his opi- 
nions, and to become for the time 
being a zealous supporter of the Bill. 
Being acquainted with several of the 
under clerks about the Government 
offices, and well known as an uncom- 
monly clever fellow, who would stick 
at nothing, he appears not unfre- 
quently to have been intrusted with 
state secrets of a somewhat important 
nature, and to have been employed as 
an active agent in promoting the Re- 
form interests on the North Road. I 
find him in close correspondence du- 
ring 1832 and 1833 with the Secretary 
of the Birmingham Union, and more 
lately with Mr M‘Tape, a Scotch ac- 
quaintance, in the Home-office, who 
seems to have formed the channel 
through which occasional communica- 
tions passed between him and higher 
quarters. His success in the character 
of a Reform agent was evidently very 
great. I find, from the entries in his 
journal, that, like Mr Peter Bell, 
** He had been to Aberdeen, 
And far as Inverness,” 


where he distinguished himself by se- 
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THE SONG OF THE WEAVER’S WIFE. 


Am—* The Boatie rows.” 
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veral public appearances, of a very 
remarkable character. With that can- 
dour, however, which distinguished 
him, he at times takes notice in his 
journal of occasions where his elo- 
quence had failed to produce its usual 
effects—and where the parties whom 
he addressed obstinately persisted in 
not seeing the full extent of their own 
misery and degradation. Under the 
date of October, 1834, for instance, is 
the following entry :— 

“ There is certainly nothing more 
provoking than to see the stupid con- 
tentment with their condition displayed 
by some of the lower classes. Instead 
of cherishing a proud indignation 
against the inequalities of the social 
condition (which of course are wholly 
owing to Tory misrule), instead of 
struggling, whether successfully or 
not, to overturn the order of society, 
and either raise themselves to power 
and station, or involve all alike in ruin 


and misery—to observe them learning 


resignation to their lot, and endea- 
vouring to extract some sweets out of 
its worst bitterness, is positively mor- 
tifying to those who are doing their 
best to dispel this blindness, and to 
inculcate the duties of discontent and 
discord. ‘ Wretch! whom no sense of 
wrong's can rouse to vengeance,’ as the 
poet says. I met with an annoying 
occurrence of this kind the other day 
in the west of Scotland, where, after 
I had lectured a weaver and his family 
(at whose cottage I had stopt during 
a shower of rain), for an hour upon 
the advantages of useful knowledge, 
and the beneficial effécts of political 
animosity against the upper classes, 
I saw that I had produced not the 
slightest impression, and heard, as I 
was retiring, the voice of his wife 
(which was a sweet one) giving utter- 
ance to the following verses :— 


1 


* O weel befa’ the busy loom 
That plies the hale day lang, 
And, clicking briskly, fills the room 
Wi sic a cheerie sang. 
O weel befa’ the eident han’ 
That cleeds us, great and sma’, 
And blessings on the kind gudeman, 


That dearly lo’es us a.’ 
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‘ Our purse is low, our lot is mean, 
But waur it weel might be: 

Our house is canty aye and clean, 
Our hearts frae canker free. 


We fash wi’ nae ambitious scheme, 


Nor heed affairs o’ state: 
We dinna strive against the stream, 
Or murmur at our fate. 


3. 
‘O! mickle is the wealth that springs 

Frae industry and peace, 

Where nae reproach o’ conscience stings, 
And a’ repinins cease. 

The heart will loathe the richest meat, 
If nae kind blessin’s sent : 

The coarsest morsel will be sweet 
When kitchen’d wi’ content. 


4, 
‘O wad the Power, that rules o’er life, 


Impart some gracious charm, 
To keep me still a happy wife 
And shield the house frae harm. 
Instead of wealth and growing care, 
I ask but health and love: 
Instead of warldly wit and lair, 
Some wisdom from above. 


5 


‘ Our bairns! the comforts o’ our heart, 

O may they lang be spared: 

We'll try by them to do our part, 
And hope a sure reward. 

What better tocher can we gie 
Than just a taste for hame ; 

What better heirship when we die 
Than just an honest name ?’ 


« IT remember something of the same 
kind happening to me at Leeds in 
1830. I had been expatiating on the 
rapid decline of antiquated prejudices, 
the spread of knowledge and news- 
papers among the lower classes, the 
advantages of co-operation among me- 
chanics, and the very sober attach- 
ment now entertained towards Church 
and King. Though the party was in 
general decidedly liberal, there was 
an old fellow, a stranger to me, who 
seemed to be of a different way of 
thinking. He was a little, dapper, 
timorous, respectable, and somewhat 
apoplectic looking wight, wearing 
hair-powder, a snuff-coloured brown 
coat, a handsome ring on his finger, 
andsomething which might have passed 
for the Great Seal itself at his watch. 
I observed him fidget extremely du- 


ring my observations, now and then 
taking a large pinch of snuff, as if to 
keep down his rising temper. Appa- 
rently, however, he was conscious he 
had no turn for controversy, for he 
made no remark in reply, though once, 
when I made some allusion to the Three 
Gorious Days of Paris,—the blessings 
which enlightened France was likely 
to enjoy under the paternal sway of 
the Citizen King, and the prospect of 
cheap duties on claret,—he looked so 
uncomfortable, and plied his snuff-box 
with such assiduity, that I did think 
he was preparing for a retort. When 
called on by the Preses for a song, he 
observed, with a sort of quiet sneer, 
that he was almost ashamed to offer to 
the notice of the company any thing 
so antiquated and prejudiced as the 
song which he was about to attempt, 
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but that, as it happened to be his only 
one, he had no choice. I have a strong 
notion, however, that the silent old 
gentleman ha composed it for the 
nonce, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the long speeches 
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which had preceded the call on him 
for a vocal contribution. Be that as 
it may, however, he sung his stave 
with good emphasis and discretion, 
somewhat in this wise— 


‘ 


FARMER'S SONG. 


Am—* The Tankard of Ale.” 


1. 
‘O! blithe were the days, when good old-fashioned ways, 
Without folly or phrase, in the land did prevail ; 
When in hall or in cot, each was pleased with his lot, 
And all cares were forgot o’er a tankard of ale. 
Then cheerful, I ween, in the midsummer e’en, 
On the smooth village green were the dance and the tale, 
And the long winter night never lagged in its flight, 
By the fire blazing bright, with the tankard of ale. 


2. 
* Then no democrat crews, from the gin-shops or stews, 

Met in clubs to abuse Church and State by wholesale ; 
But each true-hearted man sallied home to his can, 

Kissed his wife, and began his stout tankard of ale. 
Few books we possessed—only one ’tis confessed— 

But that Book was the best—for it taught, without fail, 
Life’s balm to ensure, its mishaps to endure, 

And to comfort the poor from our tankard of ale. 


3 


‘Each week in their pew, squire and dame you might view, 
He in English true-blue, she in broad farthingale ; i 
And they walked home to dine, not on frogs and French wine, 
But an ample sirloin and a tankard of ale. 
Sound doctrine to each, then our parsons would preach, 
Though to some now their speech may seem musty and stale ; 
Love your king, they would say—read your Bible each day— 


And at night, wet your clay with one tankard of ale. 


Tomkins appears to have con- 
tinued a Liberal, but of the Grey 
school of Liberalism, till after the re- 
turn of the present Administration to 
power. He wasclear, that the Reform 
Bill was a “final measure;” talked of 
the “pressure from without ;”’ thought 
Government was going too fast; and 
spoke of O’Connell in very contemp- 
tuous terms. At times, though this 
was generally after dinner, and when 
he had exceeded his usual allowance, 
he would even wax melancholy on the 
state of the country, and express his 
apprehension that the Radicals were 
getting the upper hand in a very alarm- 
ing way. I find among his papers, 
one entitled the Progress of Reform, 
which indicates not a little apprehen- 
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sion at the rapidity with which the 
head of the present Government was 
driving along the path of revolution. 
The parallel which it contains was 
suggested by the premature fate of 
his old Beef-steak Club acquaintance, 
Tims, whose death he had just seen re- 
corded in the Leeds Intelligencer, and 
who had fallen a victim to forenoon 
drinking. ‘Tomkins was observed to 
be very deeply affected by the news: 
he rang for the chambermaid and his 
slippers, and retired to bed, leaving 
the toasted cheese and heavy-wet 
which he had ordered untasted. The 
result of his musings in bed was the 
following composition, the stately Mil- 
tonic movement of which I very much 
admire :— 
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TIMS, OR THE PROGRESS OF REFORM. 





Who would not weep for Tims, by Bacchus doom’d, 
_ Meridian Bacchus, to an early grave? 

I knew him well, for often, side by side, 

We drove together while we travelled north, 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 

Not louder laughed, nor richer story told, 

Bagman gig-borne, nor way-worn traveller, 

Or at the Boar Cerulean, or the Swan 

Twin-necked, or Hog erect, horrid in arms. 

At first, to expel the heat, or winter's flaw, 

Or haply vapours from the heart to drive 

Eolian,—he quaffed, perdue, a glass 

Of Xeres, Lisbon, or Oporto old : 

And as the draught shot vigour through his frame, 

Pleased with the glow, the future toper smiled, 

And filled and drank again. What first was rare, 

More frequent grew ; what frequent, soon became 

His daily want and noontide habitude. 





But soon the generous life-blood of the grape, 
Cheering erewhile, ’gan pall upon the tongue, 
And to the torpid nerve seemed thin and tame, 
Spiritless essence: Then to rich liqueurs 
He turned, whose poisoned edge is blandly hid 
In velvet sheath ; the nutty, quaint Noyau, 
Pale Maraschino from Dalmatia’s shore, 

By Zara; cordial which Italia’s sons 

Call Rosa Solis :—Ratafia, drunk 

By Bailey, hapless maid, ere in the noose 

From her fair limbs withdrawn, self-poised she hung, 
What time in Halifax the Captain bold 

Abode in country quarters :—Curagoa, 

And liquor loved of Dames, Parfait Amour. 


These satisfied a while, yet these in turn 
Grew tasteless, and the downward step was short 
To that fierce spirit which Charente distils, 
Nantes or Cognac, beside the flowery Rhone ;— 
The fiery draught, dilute perchance at first 
With show of lymph, was swallowed soon sincere, 
With not a tincture of allaying Thames. 
Now, bolder grown, no more apart he quaffed 
His cup meridian, but, beside the bar, 
He from the rising to the setting sun, 
A summer’s day, tossed off the needful fire, 
Which Hebe (barmaid, now by mortals called) 
Intent supplied. The cheeks incarnadined 
With hues of health, too soon their glow transferred 
To that bad eminence that blazed between, 
Carbuncled, pimple-studded, tipt with fire. 
The wholesome food that once upheld the heart 
Was loathed and left, the soul and body raged 
With thirst of fierce excitement, till, all care 
Of order,* virtue, decency, forgot, 
Confessed in Tims the finished drunkard stood. 








* Query, orders? We remember a trial at the Lancaster Assizes arising out of an 


order that Tims neglected. 
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So fares the wretch, who, in ill-omened hour, 
Commits foul Whiggery ; at first he deems 
A gentle agitation through the frame 
To rouse the nerves, and speed the social pulse, 
Were safe and healthful ; nor would rashly drain 
The draught of revolution deep and strong. 
But, step by step, the lip accustomed drinks 
Fearless the gilded bane that lurks beneath, 


And craves increased excitement. 


Then, like one, 


Who, from the giddy top of some tall tower, 

Of Pisa, or Bologna, or the spire 

Of Strasburg’s minster, even from fear to fall, 
Leaps down vertiginous ; so at the sight 

Of that wild agitation he has raised, 

The scared Reformer backward shrinks, then leaps 
With reeling brain into the roaring sea. 

Slow Reformation ceases to attract, 

And to her sister Revolution yields ; - 
Her swifter sister, who alone can quench 

The fiery thirst that all the heart consumes. 

What follows last the Muse forbids to sing, 

Nor may her startled eyes the sight sustain ; 

Alike in each intoxication reigns, : 

And such as Tims became, may Melbourne be! 


’ By what means Tomkins had been 
induced to change the views which he 
evidently entertained of the Melbourne 
policy at the time when he drew this 
flattering parallel between the aber- 
rations of Tims and those of the head 
of the present Government, I have no 
means of ascertaining. Perhaps the 
Sheffield papers, when examined, may 
throw some light upon it; but nothing 
contained in the writing-desk affords 
the least key to the sudden transfor- 
mation under which I find him exhi- 
bited in the letter which I am about 
to quote. It seems to have been the 
very last composition on which his 
versatile pen was employed, for the 
copy which he retained bears date the 
12th of July—just three days before 
the unfortunate accident which so 
prematurely terminated his active 
and brilliant career. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the Mr M‘Tape to whom I 
already alluded, as the channel of com- 
munication between Tomkins and the 
members of Administration. I conjec- 


ture, from the strain of the compo- 
sition itself, that Tomkins, whose 
talents for intrigue, and great acquaint- 
ance with all classes, were well known, 
had been requested, with a view to the 
coming elections, to make observations 
on the state of public feeling along the 
north road, and fairly to state to head- 
quarters his views as to the chances 
of success. Whether the tone of zeal 
for the interests of the present Go- 
vernment, which Tomkins assumes in 
his letter to M‘Tape, be genuine or 
not, may be a matter of some doubt, 
as you will by and by perceive, from 
some other documents which accom- 
pany this; but the candour of the 
confessions which it contains, as to the 
altered position and declining prospects 
of the Melbourne Administration, is 
admirable, and highly characteristic of 
that striking feature of Tomkins’s cha- 
racter, a resolution to face the worst, 
and never to shrink from telling the 
truth at the expense of other people’s 
feelings. 


TOMKINS TO M‘TAPE (UNDER COVER, TO THE HON. F. M.,) HOME OFFICE.) 


127TH Juty, 1837. 


In answer to yours of the 30th ult., 

Dear M‘Tape, I now send you my journey’s result. 
I'd have written from Leeds, but was really dejected 
To find things were not what I wish’d or expected. 

I had hoped, on the whole, to be able to show 


A balance in favour of Melbourne and Co. ; 
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But, on settling, the balance, I’m sorry to say, 
Looks (errors excepted) the opposite way. 

In fact, since their Irish connexion got vent, 

They are down in the market full fifty per cent. 
At their very best paper folks turn up the nose, 

As a banker might do at a bill at six mo.’s ; 

And unless they can muster some new indorsations, 
I suspect it’s all up with their accommodations. 


But these mercantile metaphors, Mac, let me drop, 
Which, you'll say, smell a little too much of the shop; 
So, to speak in plain English, I must say, at present, 
The signs of the times are extremely unpleasant. 

Our prospects down here look as black as they can, 
Like my own patent fenders, or Warren’s japan ; 
And unless some new tub to the whale can be thrown, 
*Pon my soul I don’t see how the thing can go on. 


Don’t suppose that I started with much expectation 
Of finding our credit stood high with the nation : 
Our ledger, I knew, could not boast of an entry 
Of one new consignment from clergy or gentry; - 
And I hadn’t for years, if my memory don’t fail, 
Met with one Ministerialist znside the mail : 
In that quarter, I knew, we had long since closed dealings ; 
But it really is rather too much for the feelings 
To hear even the gents, that are book’d for the roof, 
When they’re told I’m a Whig, talk of “ keeping aloof!” 
Yet perhaps the remark which annoy’d me the most— 
(Though this is between you and me and the Post)— 
Was one from Dick Strapper, so friendly of yore— 
Tom Tickletail’s horsekeeper at the Blue Boar. 
«© Why,” says he, as on Sunday I stopt in my gig, 
«¢ I’ve been all my born days a Reformer and Whig ; 
«* But really I find every gemman I know, 
«* As is really a gemman, thinks Ministers low. 
«© The cham’maid declares” —(only think what a Jezabel !)— 
“No Whig leaves a shilling for her when he pays a bill ; 
«* And she vows”—(I’m asham’d even to pen such impiety) — 
* If I don’t eut them Whigs, she must cut my society.” 


But to come to particulars,—for I confess 
I’ve a tendency rather at times to digress— 
I was struck, from the first, with one change on the way— 
How the sign of the “* Duke” had replaced the “ Lord Grey” — 
The “ Brougham Tap,” once so frequent, had grown a phenomenon ; 
And as for a “* Melbourne,” in fact they could show me none. 


‘At the inns a Whig landlord was something uncommon, 


And the barmaids—Conservative all to a woman: 
This carries the hostlers, of course ; and even Boots 
Has his doubts about plucking things up by the roots. 


But what o’er my hopes most of all throws a gloom 
Is the change that’s come over the traveller’s room. 
Ah! how changed since those days I shall never forget, 
When amidst “ goes” of brandy, and tankards of wet,” 
I first gave “* Reform, and success to its cause ;”’ 
While each high-sounding sentence was drown’d in applause— 
From the sideboard the waiter re-echoed the cheer, 
And the pot-boys stood peeping, enchanted to hear ! 
Now, the toast of «« The Premier” no sympathy wakes ; 
Poor Lord John, at the Tap, is pronounced “ no great shakes.” 
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At the name of Reform folks sit stupid and still, 
And none but the waiter e’en mentions “ the Bill!” 


Just to give you an instance :—At Leeds, t’other day, 
I was making a speech in my fine classic way— 
A remarkable speech, though I say it myself— 
When up got Sam Spriggs, that impertinent elf, 
And suggested, instead of Reform and all that, 
I should favour the party with “All round my Hat!” 
I rallied, of course (in a little confusion), 
And came, you'll believe, to a speedy conclusion. 
But when, at the close, I proposed, with three cheers, 
«* A clean sweep with the Church, and short work with the Peers,” 
Just conceive how I felt, when, instead of a cheer, 
A whisper from Jones of “ No go!” met my ear. 
Even Higgins—you know Higgins, don’t you ?—the vender 
Of Blacklead and Company’s_(bad) patent fender— 
The same old gin-drinking, unprincipled dog, 
Who, in days of Lord Grey, used to go the whole hog— 
Even Higgins got up, and said he, “* Blow me tight, 
If I drink any toast such as this here to-night ! 
Not a stiver care I, as it touches myself, 
How or when they may shovel the Church on the shelf. 
I'd as soon spend the Sunday in drinking strong waters; 
But then what becomes of our wives and our daughters ? 
What bagman with comfort could start on his journey, 











Leaving Satan at home with a power of attorney ! 
No! for keeping a wife or a girl in the string, 
Religion,” cries Higgins, “ religion’s the thing !” 


I laugh’d, you’ll believe, at the thought of this panic 
Felt by Higgins, forsooth! at our union Satanic ; 
But I fear there ave persons, though otherwise sensible, 
Who do think, like Higgins, a Church indispensable, 
And believe, were it only for keeping the peace, 
A clergy’s the surest and cheapest police. 


I might write in this strain for an hour by the clock, 
But am really reluctant your feelings to shock : 
So I'll give the sum total in one little sentence— 
A “ dictum” of Jones, our old City acquaintance :— 
Says he, “ Tomkins, my tulip, I see how it is ; 
Whigs is fast going down, sir, and Tories is riz.” 


Judging from the free and easy com- 
position just quoted, you would ima- 
gine Tomkins to be a warm and hearty 
supporter of the present Government; 
and I should certainly have set him 
down as such, had I not, in the course 
of my examination of the papers, 
stumbled upon a small parcel, marked 
private, 1.'T. What was my surprise, 
on opening it, to find that it contained 
various satirical compositions, some 
absolutely Conservative, some tho- 
roughly Radical, but all unrelentingly 
directed against the present Ministry, 
and most of them dated within the last 
month! Verily, Tomkins is a mystery; 
not only every thing by turns, but 
every thing at once! My own impres- 
sion, I confess, though | offer the sug- 


gestion with doubt, is this, that Tom. 
kins, who at least was a genuine ad- 
mirer of Lord Grey, has all along 
thoroughly despised the present Minis- 
ters, and their insincere shuffling and 
miserable policy ; and though, as a 
matter of business, he was ready to 
travel for them, as he would have done 
for any other employer who paid a 
proper commission, and to affect all 
needful zeal for their interests, so far 
as correspondence went, he seems to 
haverevenged himself for the constraint 
thus put upon his real feelings, by 
venting his discontent with their pro- 
ceedings, and his contempt for them in- 
dividually and collectively, in secret ef- 
fusions, which he carefully consigned to 
the privacy of his writing-desk. Ho 
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far his perceptions as to the discredit- 
able nature of the Ministerial proceed- 
ings may have been sharpened by their 
having failed to reward his services by 
a pension or a place in the Poor Law 
Commission, it may be difficult to say. 
That some promise had been made, 
and that its fulfilment had been unduly 
delayed, I think is evident from the 
postscript of one of his letters to 
M‘Tape :— 

** Dear Mac, do tell Maule that he really 

must‘mention 
To Melbourne that little affair of my pen- 





[Aug. 
—and so on. It is very possible some 
such feeling may have mingled with 
Tomkins’s views as to the Ministerial 
policy generally, and may have given 
a little additional bitterness to the tone 


of his satires. I must do him the jus- 
tice to say, however, that they are all 
good-humoured, and extremely free 
from personality, Thus, for instance, 
under a copy of Lord John Russell’s 
address to is slender constituency of 
Stroud, I find, in Tomkins’s handwrit- 
ing, a fable, entitled, «« Pheedrus Redi- 
vivus,”’ or, 





. ” 
sion, 


THE FROG AND THE BULL. 


There dwelt within a marshy bog 

A petty, pert, conceited Frog, 

Who saw one day with envious eye 

A stately Bull that pastured nigh. 
Scorning in size to be excelled, 

Our Frog with wind her body swelled, 
And asked her little tadpole crew 
Which was the bigger of the two ? 
The Bull, said they: she tries again, 
A second judgment asks in vain : 

A third time strives to stretch her leather, 
And bursts her bellows altogether. 


Tis thus, alas! Lord Johnny tries 
To emulate Sir Robert’s size: 
Stretches his neck, and strains his nature, 
To add a cubit to his stature : 
Inflates his style with trope and figure, 
And thinks he makes his meaning bigger. 
He spouts some speech ; he sends to press 
Some turgid, re ig trite address : 
Then, longing his success to feel, 
Says, “ Rice, my boy, was that like Peel ?” 
As Rice his empty noddle shakes, 
A mightier effort Johnny makes: 
««’ Tis near the thing, but yet not quite— 
Perhaps the next time ‘twill be right.” 
No, Johnny, no! it will not do, 
No more the dangerous strife renew : 
This foolish flatulence abate, 
Shun the Frog’s folly—and her fate. 


Tomkins adds the great original from which he drew— 


RANA RUPTA ET BOS. 


Inops potentem dum vult imitari perit. 

In prato quondam Rana conspexit Bovem, 
Et tacta invidia tante magnitudinis 
Rugosam inflavit pellem: tum natos suos 
Interrogavit an Bove esset latior : 

Illi negarunt. Rursus intendit cutem 
Majore nisu ; simili interrogavit modo, 
Quis major esset? Illi dixerunt Bovem. 
Novissime indignata, dum vult validius 
Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore. 
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Tomkins was evidently much 
amused at the pretensions so pom- 
pously put forward by the present Go- 
vernment, that they possess the un- 
limited confidence of their Royal 
Mistress ; and at the ludicrous absur- 
dity of representing loyalty to the 
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Queen as identified with the support of 
the Ministerial candidates at the ap- 
proaching election. He disposes of 
this “ cheval de battaille” of the 
Whigs very quietly in the two follow- 
ing pieces :— 


EPIGRAM, 


WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GLASS IN THE INN WINDOW AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


“ The Queen is with us,” Whigs exulting say, 

‘* For, when she found us in, she let us stay.” 

It may be so; but give me leave to doubt 

How long she’ll keep you when she finds you out ? 





* The Queen’s name is a tower of stre 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 


THE LOYAL WHIG ELECTION GARLAND. 
A1r—* Nottingham Ale.” 


Our standard’s erected ! Electors arise, 
See the flag of Whig loyalty floats on the breeze! 
With shouts for your Queen rend asunder the skies, 


And in courtesy couple the 


Church, if you please. 


While words so inspiring 
Your bosoms are firing, 
Lo! two other names on our banner are seen, 
How fitly they mingle, 
How sweet is the jingle 


Of Hume and O’Connell, the 
2 


Church and the Queen. 


O joyous announcement, the Queen is our own, 
She has ended at once all our crosses and cares : 
For, finding us here, when she mounted the throne, 
She was graciously pleased not to push-us down stairs. 
It follows most clearly 
That soon and sincerely 
To be our mere slave she must certainly mean ; 
Then sound the Whig rally, 
Let mountain and valley 
Cry Hume and O’Connell, the Church and the Queen ! 


3. 
That the Tories are loyal is plainly a lie, 
Our feelings convince us it can’t be the case: 
Why should they support what they get nothing by, - 
How can one be loyal that isn’t in place ? 
Even we and our fellows, 
At present so zealous, 
Might prove, out of office, not nearly so keen : 
Tis but on condition 
We keep our position 
That ever we shout for the Church or the Queen. 


4. 
That Wellington wishes to crush in the dust 
The Empire whose throne-he exalted so high: 
. That Peel of the Crown has a deadly distrust, 
Are facts which no simpleton well can deny. 
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Such manifest traitors 
And royalty-haters 
From Majesty’s sight should be swept away clean : 
For others are ready 
More trusty and steady, 
Crying Hume and O'Connell, the Church and the Queen. 


5. 
Though “ Hume and the Monarchy” sounds rather queer, 
Let us fancy his zeal by economy hid: 
Though “the Church and O’Connell” may grate on the ear, 
Yet he loves her, I’m sure—as the Lion the Kid. 
What fear, then, of danger 
From native or stranger, 
While leagued with these friends as we lately have been : 
How can we surrender 
To mercies more tender 
Than Hume’s and O'Connell’s,—our Church and our Queen! 


My packet, however, is swelling 
to a size which I had not anticipated. 
I shall therefore terminate this first 
monthly issue of the Tomkins papers 
with one other specimen of his poe- 
tical composition in a more serious 
vein. He here identifies himself with 


the Radical party, and under the 
guise of an address by the Member for 
Bath to his constituents, embodies the 
sentiments which the men of the Move- 
ment may be supposed to entertain at 
the present crisis :— 


ROEBUCK TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


People of England !—ye whose toil 
Not for yourselves subdues the soil— 
Not for yourselves, at wheel or loom, 
Creates the wealth the rich consume,— 
Grown wise at last, attention lend 

To the calm counsels of a friend, 

Who will not vouch that day is night, 
Who cannot vote that black is white, 
Who midst a false or faltering crew, 
Has still been firm to truth and you. 


Recall the time when hopes beat high, 
And told that golden days were nigh : 
When one great measure’s powerful name 
Each friend could arm, each foe could tame, 
And jarring atoms could compose, 

Till concord out of chaos rose. 

A bright mirage above the sand, 

It wavered o’er a thirsty land : 

It shone with vague and dazzling beam 
That realized each gazer’s dream : 
Already had the poor man wealth, 
Already had the sick man health, 
Once more Astrea sought the plain, 
And Saturn reassumed his reign. 


Roused by the spell, your dormant power 
Awoke, and hailed the auspicious hour. 
United, every nerve was strained, 

Favour and fear alike disdained. 

In all its streams the torrent roared, 
O’er every bar resistless poured : 

Old landmarks ceased to part the ground, 
The land was level all around, 
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And equal Justice seemed to say, 
Who won the fight should share the prey. 


Where now the spell that then could charm ? 
Where is the hope that nerved our arm ? 
Fled, as if ne’er their power we knew, 
With winter's snow, with morning’s dew. 
Brittle as bright, the bubble’s burst, 

And leaves us poorer than at first. 
Still on our necks with galling weight 
Sits the hard yoke of iron fate: 

Still Misery’s icy hand congeals 
Each genial pulse our bosom feels: 
While, sharpening all our former_wo, 
A new and fiercer pang we know, 
The thought how fondly we believed, 
How deeply we have been deceived. 


Some yet unskilled the past to view, 
Spin the self-pleasing web anew, 
With greedy ear drink in once more 
The syren’s song that charmed before : 
But you, of firmer soul, beware, 
Nor trust again the slippery snare. 


To those who, honest and sincere, 
With step that knows not doubt or fear, 
Will tread the bold and onward track, 
Nor cast one look reluctant back ; 

Will place within your sovereign hand 
The reins of uncontroll’d command ; 
Will free you from the civil ties, 

From which, like love, Religion flies,;— 
To those be true; let no delay, 

No softer thought obstruct your way : 
But boldly following Freedom’s call, 
Rush on ; be nothing, or be all. 


If any seek your zeal to warm 
With general phrase of Whig reform,— 
If the old cant is said or sung, 
That slips so smooth from Whiggish tongue, 
Ambiguous words too well designed 
To cheat the ear and chain the mind,— 
Scorn all the hypocrites can say, 
And spurn them from your door away. 


Tell them, their labour now is lost ; 
Tell them, it is not worth the cost, 
For all that they can give or do, 

To raise convulsion’s flag anew. 

Still left a prey to fortune’s curse, 
Your lot no better, haply worse, 

You will not risk a master’s frown 

To win them riches or renown ; 

You will not lose a neighbour's aid 

To court a name and grasp a shade. 
Tell them, that calm and quiet days 
Have much of profit as of praise ; 
That mild contentment’s ray has power 
To cheer misfortune’s darkest hour : 
And sure the worst of plunderers they, 
Who steal the poor man’s peace away, 
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And tempt him for a gilded cheat 
To barter all that makes life sweet. 


If yet they will persist to sue, 
Tell them this tale I tell to you:— “ 


An old man on a common fed 
An ass that helped him to his bread ; 
Sudden the sound of foes they hear 
In warlike force advancing near. 
‘Run, Dobbin!” is the old man’s cry, 
‘“* Our freedom’s gone unless we fly.” 
Lazy and loath to understand, 
Dobbin retorts this shrewd demand : 
‘‘ Pray will the other party pack 
More than two panniers on my back ? 
Will they assign still coarser food ?" 
The senior could not say they would. 
s¢ Then,” said the ass, ** what is’t to me 
Whose property my toil may be? 
I hold your feuds not worth a whistle, 
And mean in peace to chew my thistle.” 


So now the Whigs, with hideous din, 
Cry out “ The Tories will be in!” 
Your answer's ready, ‘ Let it be, 
What difference will it make to me? 
Why should that vex my quiet life ? 
In all the turns of party strife, 
THE Poor, let Whig or Tory fool them, 
Change but the name of those who rule them.” * 


Hoping to have this pleasure again soon, and that the articles now sent will 
give satisfaction,—I am, 


Yours, with esteem, 
Peter JENKINS. 


Hen and Chickens, Birmingham, 


July 18, 18387. 





* In principatu commutando civium, 


~ Nil preter domini nomen mutant pauperes. 


Asellum in prato timidus pascebat senex ; 
Is, hostium clamore subito territus, 
Suadebat asino fugere ne possent capi. 

At ille lentus : ‘* Quero num binas mihi 
Clitellas impositurum victorem putas ? ” 
Senex negavit. ‘‘ Ergo quid refert mea 
Cui serviam, clitellas dum portem meag ? ” 
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Tuts is the Melbourne day of ex- 
ultation. Allis lofty protest against 
the possibility of their being unpopu- 
lar. They ask, what have they done 
to be turned out? The country asks, 
what have they done to be kept in? 
Lord Lyndhurst, in one of those 
scorching speeches which he drives 
like a spear into their vitals at the 
end of every session, to leave it cling- 
ing there, and torturing them till the 
next, demands, which of all their pro- 
mised measures they have brought into 
existence? Just two routine affairs, 
which might have been accomplished 
by their own clerks, and for which 
nobody is the better or the worse. 
But all the leading measures, the 
boasted principles, ‘‘ which they were 
to carry or perish,” —their pledges, 
their great guns, have all amounted to 
nothing. The guns have missed fire, 
and all the excuse that they can make 
is the beggarly promise to do some- 
thing “ next session.”” The Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill, the favourite of the 
Attorney-General—would-be evidence 
that the would-be Chancellor, though 
a Whig Attorney-General, knew 
something of law—has dropt into the 
gulf like the rest. Lord Lyndhurst 
found it lying on their Lordships’ table 
night after night, as unowned as a 
pauper foundling; and moved with 
pity for the offspring, and contempt 
for the parent, asked what was to be- 
come of this creature of decrepitude ? 
The Chancellor drove it from his door 
in the style of a parish constable; 
would not let it into his workhouse, 
but sent it to look for a settlement. 
The consequence is, that the bill is 
extinguished for this session, and we 
cordially hope never to see its face 
again. The fact is, that it was a 
foolish bill, utterly contrary to com- 
mon sense, altogether injurious to pub- 
lic interests ; hostile to the law, and 
pleasing only to the parentage of the 
Attorney-General, and to the men by 
whom such Attorney-Generals are 
made. It was neither a ministerial, a 
judicial, nor a national measure. It 
was the original work of Radicalism. 
The Radicals in every land have a 
prodigious hatred of all that maintains 
the vigour of the law; they look upon 


justice as the task held over their own 
heads, and therefore are anxious to 
get rid of it as soon as possible. They 
abhor the sight of the dungeon, in 
which their apartments are so likely to 
be prepared ; and death by the law is 
naturally regarded as a thing to be 
extinguished by all means, where the 
rope so naturally fits their own necks. 
All those men harangue loftily on 
humanity ; the harangue costs them 
nothing, and gains them popularity ;— 
yet those are the men who in Spain 
recommend the slaughter of prisoners 
in cold blood; plunge France into 
faction ; organize the use of burning 
and the bullet in Ireland, and applaud 
the priests who applaud agitation, and 
give absolution for massacre. Such 
patriots never feel themselves in their 
element but when they are dabbling 
in blood. Of course, all Radicals are 
great worshippers of the humanity that 
shuts up the dungeon for debtors of all 
kinds. Now, there are two kinds of 
humanity ; one for the innocent, and 
one for the guilty. The fellow-feel- 
ing of the Radicals is always exces- 
sively sensitive to the sufferings of 
crime; it grieves over the chains of 
the incendiary, while it never drops a 
tear for the unfortunate family whom 
he has turned out of house and home; 


.it worships some giddy functionary 


for letting loose, in a theatrical burst 
of rhapsodical generosity, a gang of 
imprisoned patriots, who, within the 
next twenty-four hours, will be at 
their old work of the knife and the 
torch; but it says not a syllable of 
the unfortunate persons on whom that 
knife and torch are meant to operate. 
The creed of all Radicals is revolu- 
tion; they know as well as we do, 
that revolution is not to be accom- 
plished without ferocious violence on 
one side, and desperate resistance on 
the other. Their constitution is al- 
ways baptized in blood; or rather, 
revolution is but a name for a succes- 
sion of dreadful conflicts, —a succession 
of changes, each of which produces a 
new convulsion,—a continued march of 
constitutions, like the children of the 
heathen to the shrine of Moloch, first 
walking through the flames, and then , 
perishing in honour of the idolh A 
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- hundred thousand heads must fall, was 
the cry of Murat. National liberty 
cannot be purchased at too high a 
price, says the Radical; and the only 
liberty which we should purchase after 
all, by the massacre of our Peerage, 
the extinction of our Church, the ruin 
of public credit, and the destruction 
of public property, would be the su- 
premacy of some faction from the 
mire, headed by some hypocrite and 
murderer, possessing himself of the 
highest rank, only by being more hypo- 
critical and more murderous than the 
villains around him. We pronounce 
the extinction of imprisonment for 
debt, to be fallacious in theory, and 
dangerous in practice. The theory is, 
that it does not make men pay their 
debts ; we contend that it does; that 
the great majority of those who are 
put in jail for debt are actually fraudu- 
lent debtors, whom nothing but per- 
sonal suffering will ever compel to 
pay their debts, or keep out of them, 
where they have no hope of paying. 
That there may be individual cases of 
misfortune we have no doubt; and in 
those cases we have as little doubt, 
that British humanity administers a 
speedy remedy. The Society for the 
relief of persons imprisoned for small 
debts, is an invaluable institution, to 
which the honest debtor never applies 
in vain; and even where the sum is 
beyond the power of the charity, such 
statements are made, and assistances 
given, that the debtor in general is 
eventually relieved. It must be ob- 
served that the majority of debtors, 
and especially of innocent debtors, are 
imprisoned for small sums; but the 
true question is, not how many are im- 
prisoned, but what multitudes are in- 
duced to pay their debts from fear of 
being imprisoned? We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that for one man in 
jail, there are ten thousand who pay 
their debts solely through fear of 
sharing his condition; and we ask, 
what other remedy can be adopted ? 
Men will contract debts so long as 
tradesmen will give credit, and trades- 
men struggling for business, which 
is their usual condition, will give 
credit almost to any amount. If 
the debt is not paid, they have the 
person ; and this constitutes the only 
security which thousands have to give. 
We may weep if we will over the af- 
fected stories of prison miseries, but in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, 
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those miseries consist in defying a list 
of tradesmen, after having swindled 
them; in eating and drinking at the 
expense of the creditors, and at the 
end of six weeks, by the Insolvent Act, 
walking out with impunity to swindle 
them again. No man who has visited 
a jail, whether for business or human. 
ity, but will be ready to acknowledge, 
that the pictures, drawn by the pencil 
of Radicalism, are knavish and ab- 
surd; that the majority of the incar- 
cerated were generally impudent and 
fraudulent fellows, laughing at their 
creditors, indulging themselves with 
low debauchery, and even in their 
cells contriving schemes of living on 
the world again at the first opportu- 
nity. As to the practical part, we 
must ask, supposing the security of the 
honest tradesman be worth the con- 
sideration of the Legislature, what is 
to be his protection against fraud? It 
is altogether ridiculous to say that he 
must not trust. Ifthe whole of trade 
were reduced to ready-money transac- 
tions, nine-tenths of the lower shop- 
keepers must shut up their houses at 
once. Coin is not to be had from day 
to day ; credit is absolutely essential 
to the progress of the lowest order of 
business, and yet credit would in that 
case have no security but character. 
And what is the security of character 
among the lower orders of any popu- 
lation ? Thus the tradesman is circum- 
stanced: if he refuse to give credit, 
he must shut up his shop; if he give 
credit, he must be content to be paid 
when the idle choose to work, the 
drunkard to be sober, and the rogue 
to pay. Another result would be, un- 
questionably, the increased dearness of 
materials to all the honest part of the 
community ; the little tradesman would 
inevitably add his loss to the bill of 
the honest man; thus one part of the 
community would be kept living in 
idleness and profligacy at the expense 
of the other. And what would be 
gained? the liberation of a set of peo- 
ple, who will neither work, nor suffer 
others to work,—a class of habitual 
drunkards and cheats, living by swind- 
ling, and laughing at the law. 

Yet we are no friends to unneces- 
sary imprisonment, and where pro- 
perty of any kind can be offered as 
security, we say let imprisonment be 
out of the question ; but the law of all 
lands, which is the common sense of 
mankind, says, that when a man can- 
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not pay in his purse, he must pay in 
his person. In the wisest, most per- 
fect, and most humane law of earth, 
the law of Israel, emanating from the 
highest authority, and expressly de- 
vised for the happiness of the people, 
—the debtor, unable to pay in his pro- 
perty, was compelled to pay in his 
person. He might surrender himself 
and his services for seven years to his 
creditor, and thus make retribution as 
far as lay in his power. Our law pro- 
hibits any thing in the shape of slavery ; 
but it retains the only true alterna- 
tive, the chain. The object now is, to 
extinguish every tie on the hopes or 
fears of those whom even dungeons 
can scarcely compel to keep their en- 
gagements. The measure, of course, 
is meant to prop up the popularity of 
the Reform Cabinet. It is a very 
showy, suitable, and profligate con- 
trivance, to add the profligate to the 
ignorant ; and however unconscious 
the Attorney-General and the Cabinet 
may be of its natural operation, it will 
entitle them to the whole heart of 
every swindler in the empire. 


The London illuminations on the 


Queen’s arriving at her eighteenth 
year produced some squibs as well as 


illuminations. But they were squibs 
of whith the London police could not 
be cognizant, though in general they 
would have been liable to very severe 
penalties, if the police of Parnassus 
were on duty. One of the best was 
on the lamps in front of the Reform 
Club, which exhibited the letters, P. 
V. Itis to be remembered that the 
Ministerial majority on the Church 
Bill was but five. 


P. V. 


‘¢ The folks in amaze, at the streets ina 
blaze, 

Were squeezing and rushing to see, 

When, said Middlesex Josey, half awake 
and half prosy, 

‘I can’t understand their P. V.’ 


‘©¢ Then,’ quoth my Lord Brougham, 
‘why, my dear Mr Hume, 

The Club have a meaning, no doubt; 

P. V.’s passed by five, but the King’s yet 
alive, 

And the Whigs, like their lamp, must go 
out.’ 


*¢ Dan came down Pall Mall,—‘ Och,’ says 
he, ‘ mighty well, 

Though it’s dark, that's Lord Brougham, 
I'll be bail ; 
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Faith now but that’s droll, pray what's the - 
long scroll ?’ 

‘ The scroll? why,’ said Brougham, ‘that’s 
the tail!’ 

All our philanthropists and philoso- 
phers in their own conceit—all those 
human moulds that love to dig for 
their food in the roots of society, but 
would rather kick than move, and 
rather be sulky than pleased—go to 
look for human nature in its simplicity 
in America. Of course they make 
themselves disgusting there, and ridi- 
To America, as far 
as the natural-born American is the 
object, we can have no _ hostility. 
On the contrary, we give credit to all 
their good qualities ; we admire their 
perseverance, energy, and love of 
country. We regard them as provi- 
dentially placed in a great fertile coun- 
try, which they are appointed to bring 
into civilisation. This could be done 
by none but Englishmen, or the de- 
scendants of Englishmen. The French, 
the most intelligent and active people 
of the European continent, have never 
been successful colonists. The fami- 
liarity and pleasantry of their manners ; 
the extraordinary ease with which they 
adapt themselves to every kind of life ; 
their dexterity in contriving to live, 
and even live pleasantly, under the 
most repulsive circumstances; and, 
above all, the singular facility with 
which they coalesce with the habits of 
savage life, which seem at first sight 
to render them the fittest of all men to 
colonize a remote and wild country,— 
in a hundred years of their possession 
of Canada they had but imperfectly 
settled one small province; in the 
vast countries on the Mississippi they 
were mere rambling traders ; and on 
the Gulf of Florida, the keys of Mexico 
and the South, a position that of itself 
would tempt man to empire, they had 
but one city, buried in swamps, and 
more deserving the name of a lazar- 
house than acolony. But the Anglo- 
American, taking those things into his 
hands, has projected the shoots of his 
power north, west, and south, with a 
vigorous vegetation which already 
swells into empire. 

But it is not with those that our 
blockheads of travellers can associate, 
or are permitted to associate. The 
more educated orders of America, 
those on whom the national character 
in every country are constructed, 
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know nothing, and will know nothing 
of those ramblers. They naturally fall 
into the society of quacks like them- 
selves,—expatriated Irish, coxcomb 
French, English adventurers, travel- 
ling lecturers, rabid Reformers, who 
have gone to America to evade their 
debts, under pretence of establishing 
justice all over the world, and ruin 
their creditors as a preparative to the 
renovation of mankind. From this 
class what can they learn but non- 
sense? and nonsense they learn, and 
this nonsense they put into print, and 
eall philosophical travels in America ; 
and the result of all is, British igno- 
rance on American topics, and Ame- 
rican indignation at being misrepre- 
sented ; the whole issuing in bitterness 
between two nations, all whose politi- 
cal interests are in union, whose mu- 
tual advantage depends on their mu- 
tual forbearance, who are precluded 
by nature from having any direct in- 
terference with each other, and whose 
empires cannot touch until they meet 
at the Antipodes. 

Miss Martineau has just published a 
book on America. Exactly the book 
which we might expect from Miss 
Martineau. Giddy, self-willed, well- 
intentioned, and ill-informed. The 
poor woman is, of course, all for 
“ liberty and my country,” without 
knowing how to preserve the one, 
or do justice to the other. In Ame- 
rica she went about, like a blind 
man listening to lectures on light 
and colours, asking every body every 
thing, and being unfortunately deaf, 
and unable to hear any answer per- 
fectly, left to her own sagacity to 
make out its meaning in any way she 
could. She went on a book-making 
speculation, and has in consequence 
come back laden with a book, and that 
book laden with absurdity, and philo- 
sophy, and “ every thing else in the 
world,” as Matthews, the comedian, 
used to say. And, except that no- 
thing can rectify the natural obliquity 
of a “ Reformer’s” vision, and no con- 
viction of inadequacy prevent any of 
the class from lecturing all mankind, we 
should say that her book is one of the 
least injurious and tiresome of the kind. 

Another prodigious female illumi- 
nator had heralded the way, and the 
Western world was to be gleaned for 
the rebuke of the Northern by this pro- 
found philosopher in petticoats, Miss 
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Wright. What has extinguished this 
lamp of the wilderness, we cannot ven- 
ture tosay. A lady’s secret is not to 
be divulged for the profaner ear. But 
the horizon of political regeneration 
has certainly lost one of its pleiads, 
and the brilliancy of Miss Wright's 
beams has disappeared from western 
and eastern eyes at once and for ever. 

The Americans are charged with 
being thin-skinned. If they are, we 
undoubtedly have not the more title to 
hurt their skins. But if they suppose 
that the mob of tourists who yearly 
load our press with what they term 
*‘ Accounts of America,” make the 
slightest impression on the public 
mind of England, they do England 
the greatest injustice possible. What! 
with the palpable silliness, trifling ig- 
norance, and vulgarity of those works; 
with the inanity for substantial remark, 
the railroad speed for deliberate ob- 
servation, the flippancy for wit, and 
the attempt to be abusive without 
the talent to be sarcastic ; how can it 
be conceived by any intelligent class 
in America, or in any other spot of 
civilisation acquainted with the in- 
tellectual force of Britain, that we 
should stoop to such muddy streams to 
slake our thirst for knowledge? The 
intelligent American should feel that 
it was utterly out of the question that 
any Englishman whose opinion was 
ever worth a farthing could be biassed 
by the crude stuff gathered by those 
itinerants ; that, in fact, their volumes 
scarcely survive the moment of publi- 
cation, never would be heard of at all 
but for the chance of their being men- 
tioned in a review, and, above all 
things, never would mould, stamp, or 
influence the national opinion of this 
country on the character of any thing 
above a horde of Tartars. We will 
allow that there are exceptions, and 
that we have some “ Tours in Ame- 
rica” written by gentlemen. But it 
is a rare performance, even among 
those, which is not tinged with a spirit 
of bitterness. The desire to be criti- 
cal at the expense of being correct, is 
a strong but poor temptation. And 
the renown of saying smart things; is. 
palpably more valued than the honest 
reputation of seeing things as they are, 
speaking of them with that fairness 
which is so essential to true knowledge, 
and forgetting, from the moment 
when the pen is first dipped in ink, 
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that there is such a thing as an Edin- 
burgh or Quarterly Review in the cir- 
cumference of the globe. 

On this ground we make our treaty. 
We call on the intelligent portion of 
America to despise the abuse of scrib- 
blers; whom we cannot recognise as 
either authors or Englishmen. In 
turn, we agree to disregard the abuse 
of the American newspapers, of the 
returned tourists, and of that tribe— 
pretty numerous here at preseht—who, 
coming with large pretensions, in their 
own idea, to be received with flying 
colours, and finding that no trumpets 
are blown on the occasion, vent their 
wrath in ponderous volumes on the 
apathy of the mutton-eating men of 
Britain to the representative geniuses 
of the Western world. We acknow- 
ledge the depth of this calamity. But 
we tmust bear it. 

England has row the misfortune to 
displease Mr Cooper. Mr Cooper is 
a vulgar man, who having, from being 
bred to the sea, been enabled to give 
some striking descriptions of sea af- 
fairs, has unluckily imagined himself 
an universal genius. His American 
novels are, we presume, sufficieitly de- 
scriptive of American life; and we 
cannot have the slightest objection to 
give him all the credit his efforts de- 
serve. On the strength of this trifling 
reputation he came to Europe, and has 
since been partly travelling on the 
Continent, to pick up materials for 
novels, and partly residing in England, 
actively employed in introducing him- 
self into sociéty. That he may have 
made some way by this system is 
perfectly possible; for the English 
are a yielding people, aid are even 
too fond of their ease to take miich 
trouble in resistitig any attempt of the 
kind. But the manners of the mid- 
shipman are hot likely to be congenial 
to the habits of nobility in any land ; 
and though Mr Cooper thay lave 
succeeded in getting occasionally 
into their drawing-rooms, yet he has 
evidetitly suffered the mortification of 
not being received quite as one of 
themselves. Orie of the anecdotes of 
his very trifling and angry book shows 
the keéii sense of injury which he sus- 
tained on stich occasions. He tells us 
that he was invited to the table of 
some noble lord; dukes and earls fi- 
gured at this reunion ; Lord Charleses 
and Lady Emilies were in abundatice. 
Mr Cooper, irradiated by the light of 
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his own genius, stood in his corner of 
the drawing-room. Dinner was an- 
nounced ; a duke gave his arm to the 
lady of the house, an earl took the 
daughter ; the Lord Charleses and the 
Lady Emilies paired off without de- 
lay, and the whole party moved gaily 
to the dining-room. As Mr Cooper 
had unluckily not provided himself 
with a Lady Emily, he was naturally 
left to follow; as in this country, the 
ladies, and of course the gentlemen 
who attend them; take the precedence. 
The result was, that Mr Cooper was 
near the foot of the table: this he 
looks upon as a prodigious grievance, 
How he would have remedied it, he 
does not say. Whether the master of 
the house should have requested the 
dukes and earls to stand back till 
Mr Cooper, the celebrated author of 
the “ Last of the Mohicans,” or some 
such thing; had condeseended to say 
where he would be pleased to sit ; or 
whether the lady of the house should 
have urged him with gentle violence 
to take his seat beside her; and ac- 
knowledged the superiority of his ge- 
nius to marshals, knights of the gar- 
ter, peers of Parliament, and all the 
Old World honours, gilded with hun 
dreds of thousands a-year. ; 

We have no doubt that the event of 
this day will have unfortunately pro- 
vided a desperdte enemy to England 
in Mr Cooper for life ; that our insti- 
tutions, laws, customs; and persons 
will pay the penalty of this tinfortu- 
nate dinner,—that the mere mention 
of English nobility will give him the 
nightmare to the last of his existence ; 
and that, worn down as his pen is by 
his luckless experiment iii European 
authorship, he will employ its last 
stump in proving that England is 
something between a workhouse and 
a jail; and that her people are as in- 
capable of paying respect to taste and 
talent, as they are of relishing the 
‘‘ Heidenmaur,”’ or the Bravo.” 





One of our purposes in this article 
is to make it a slight record of all that 
is passing at the moment.  Quic- 
quid agunt homines;” was the motto 
of the ablest of Roman siatirists ; 
and we cannot go wrong in following 
the track of Junius Juvenatis. But 
for this purpose, whicli we midiiitain to 
be a perfectly pleasant and legitimate 
oné, we must adopt the natural means ; 
and as the jeux d’esprit, which appear 
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‘from time to time in the public papers 

and then drop from sight like shoot- 
ing stars, are among those means, we 
seize on them by public right, and fix 
them in a sphere where their lustre is 
to be as imperishable as this Maga- 
zine; a promise which, for the honour 
of Old England, new literature, and 
sound principles, we regard as the best 
promise of immortality at present to 
be found under the sun. In this pro- 
ceeding we beg to observe, that our 
not mentioning either the sources 
from which they may have been de- 
rived, or the names of the writers, is 
not to be conceived any idea of our 
arrogating them as ourown. In the 
multitude of instances, we cannot as- 
certain the names of the writers. In 
general we give them where we can 
ascertain them ; but in no instance do 
we desire to raise the paternal ire of 
any author, anonymous or otherwise, 
by claiming the fruits of their com- 
merce with the ladies of Helicon. With 
this understanding we shall give the 
following elucidation of the superiority 
of modern diplomacy to ancient con- 
trivance :— 


“¢ Aliusque et idem.” 


‘¢ By two horns and a tail, and by one 

cloven foot, 

The world all knew Old Scratch, when 
of yore he reclined, 

Among monks at midnight, or at some 
oak’s root, 

To give witches instruction for plaguing 
mankind. 


‘*¢ Of yore, we could all see the fiend in his 

face, 

But of late, things have taken a different 
turn : 

In imps, as in men, new refinements we 
trace, 

Nor is Satan himself grown too old yet 
to learn. 


“* If he touches on politics, ‘ patriot’s his 

name ; 

On religion, ‘’tis all for the rights of 
the soul ;’ 

On morals, a ‘ factory bill’ lights his 
flame ; 

If he murders or robs, ’tis ‘ for good of 
the whole.’ 


** His business by deputy now he transacts ; 
Teaches Avarice his cunning, and Mean- 
ness his spite ; 
Inculcates incog. what a peasantry acts, 
And keeps horn, tail, and foot all the 
while out of sight. 
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‘* Then he dips pen in ink, and indites a 

Review, , 

Where three knaves in the mask of 
three fools we can see, = 

And though hoof, horns, and tail are hid 
from our view, 

All can tell by the work who the autHors 
must be.” 


The Quakers pretend to be men of 
sense, and yet many of their obser- 
vances are supremely ridiculous. For 
example, the Quaker prides himself on 
his dress, on his linen, and the shape 
of his hat and coat; all these being 
made of the finest materials. The 
Quaker women are as proud of their 
hideous bonnets as if they were badges 
of honour; yet the pretence for all 
those things is, that they extinguish all 
pride! How humility can be connected 
with the peculiar cut of a coat, colour 
of a bonnet, or shape of a hat, is ut- 
terly inconceivable ; yet this the Qua- 
kers pretend to conceive. It is true, 
that if a peculiar dress were exclu- 
sively worn by beggars or criminals, 
or forced upon any abject portion of 
the people, as a peculiar dress is forced 
upon the Jews in Rome, it might be 
proof of humility to wear that dress, 
but there is none in wearing a bonnet 
of the best silk, a coat of the best 
cloth, or a hat of the best beaver. But, 
with all their humility, the Quakers 
are the proudest of men in other 
things; they will acknowledge none 
of the distinctions of society as estab- 
lished by the laws, the convenience, 
and the common sense of all rational 
mankind. For instance, they will 
not call any man my lord, though 
it is a title awarded by the State, 
and a peerage is absolutely important 
to the constitution under which they 
live. They talk nonsense on such 
subjects. A Quaker will not take off 
his hat to any man, because he says it 
is an acknowledgment of that man’s 
superiority, while every man of com- 
mon sense knows that it is nothing of 
the kind, but merely an act of that 
civility which it is the professed prin- 
ciple of the Quaker to keep up among 
all mankind. The Quaker will not 
change the cut of his own clothes for 
any reason of time or circumstance. 
This, too, is nonsense, for though there 
may be vanity in dressing in what is 
termed the height of the fashion, there 
is absurdity in refusing to adapt new 
convenience or beauty in dress, or the 
general habit of the age and country; 
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and in stalking through the streets in 
foolish formality, a sallow emblem of 
the clownishness of the last century, 
laughed at by the young, pitied by 
the old, and wondered at by ever 

body. It is curious, too, that hough 
the Quaker pretends to keep himself 
pure on this point, he has no objection 
whatever to administer to the vanity 
of others, provided they will pay him 
for it. Some of the most fashionable 
hat-makers in London are Quakers ; 
and though there is not one of them 
but would declaim against wearing 
any thing but a broad brim, the whole 
sanctity being in the breadth of the 
beaver, yet there is not one of them 
that would hesitate a moment to heap 
danger on the head of the unfortunate 
sinner who wears a hat with a leaf as 
shallow as the top of his snuff-box. 
A quaker female would regard wear- 
ing a rose-coloured ribbon as an abo- 
mination before Heaven, but she has 
no objection to sell every colour of 
earth or sky to those giddy ones, who 
think that Nature never gave even 
her colours for nothing, and that the 
rainbow has not entirely been com- 
posed of drab. Tom Paine, speaking 
of the Quakers, once said shrewdly 
enough,—* If a Quaker had been 
consulted in the creation, what a 
drab-coloured world he would have 
made of it!” The Quaker refuses to 
address any man by the word sir, be- 
cause, he says, this acknowledges the 
man as a master, which hurts his feel- 
ing of truth; and yet he calls every 
man friend, though he may never have 
seen him before, which ought to hurt 
his feelings a great deal more if truth 
were at all concerned in the matter, 
which it is not. We have been led to 
revive our recollections of this clay- 
coloured race, by the Duke of Sussex’s 
bringing a petition from them to the 
House of Lords a few nights since, 
which, if their absurdity prompted 
them to send in, their common expe- 
rience ought to have told them was 
only labour in vain, His Royal High- 
ness had the innocence or theignorance 
to present a petition, directed not to 
the Lords Temporal and Spiritual, but 
to “ the Peers ;”’ the Quaker petition- 
ers being too proud to acknowledge 
any men as lords. The result was, 
that it would not be received. Now, 
if the petitioners were not consummate 
asses, worthy of their leader on the 
occasion, they must have known that 


they were throwing away their time 
and paper. 

It would be a nice question to deter- 
mine what they are good for on the 
face of the earth except for eating and 
drinking, selling tape and tobacco, and 
refusing to pay the King’s taxes. If 
by any ill luck Quakers were ever to 
have the supreme direction of things 
in this country, a French privateer 
might scour the coast, burn every ship 
in the Channel, and throw red-hot shot 
into every warehouse ; because the 
Quaker Prime Minister, would have 
sent all our Nelsons adrift, and cut 
up our fleets into fagots. Half-a- 
dozen French regiments might walk 
from Dover to London, blow up the 
Tower, sack the Bank, and carry off the 
Judges, the Bishops, the Royal Family, 
and the Queen, to exhibit in the mena- 
gerie of the Jardin des Plantes; for 
the Quaker would abolish the army, 
sell the muskets, and confine the de- 
fence of the country to the policeman, 
whom he would not even arm with 
a bludgeon. 

If England were all Quakers, she 
would have no paintings, no sculpture, 
no architecture ; for Quakerism abhors 
them all; it has never produced any 
man of capacity in any art whatever, 
except the art of amassing money. 
We should have no books, for who 
ever heard of a Quaker author whose 
lucubrations were worth a penny? We 
should have no invention in science, 
for of science the Quakers know no- 
thing, and have never attempted to 
know any thing. We should have no 
oratory, no divinity, no history, no 
poetry ; for some of those the Quakers 
utterly eschew, and in all the rest, 
Nature seems to have denied them any 
proficiency whatever. If Quakers had 
been our masters for the last three 
hundred years, what a dismal blank 
our history would have been; weshould 
have stood still, scarcely escaped from 
barbarism, for the Quaker never makes 
any advance. We should have been 
either extinguished by France, Spain, 
or Germany, and lived in the dismal 
slavery of men who had neither arms 
to use, nor manliness to use them if 
they had; or we should have stagnated 
into a great moral swamp, a weedy 
marsh, covered with drab at top, and 
filled with mire at bottom. Our Nel- 
sons and Wellingtons, our Drydens 
and Popes, our Reynoldses and Law- 
rences, our Fuselis and Flaxmans, our 
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Pitts and Foxes, would all have been 
little pale-faced boys, sharp in the first 
four rules of arithmetic—growing into 
fat, pale-faced men—cunning in the art 
of selling tape and tobacco—and finally 
withering down into meagre automa- 
tons, alive to no feeling but the price 
of stocks, and namelessly drying up 
into the dust of which they were made. 

But if all this be true—and true it 
is—why should the absurdity continue 
any longer? Notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, we adhere 
to the prejudice that Quakers are hu- 
man beings after all; that they have 
hearts in their bosoms, brains in their 
heads, and that some of them are tho- 
roughly ashamed of the ridiculous fi- 
gure that they cut in the face of the 
world. Nature distributes her gifts 
impartially, and there must be some 
of them with talent of some kind or 
other. Why do not such men declare 
themselves at once; throw Off the fol- 
lies of a sect, which makes the noblest 
opportunities of life worthless, the 
highest wealth a vulgar burden, and 
the most active faculties a mere temp- 
tation to transgress the rules which in- 
anity has made against the temporal or 
spiritual progress of thespecies? Why 
have wenotsome Quaker manly enough 
to make the effort, at least, to redeem 
his tribe; to prove to them that every 
man living under the constitution of 
England owes a tribute to the national 
strength, greatness, and glory ; that 
it is measureless folly to go on theeing 
and thouing to the end of the creation; 
that the State rightly demands a por- 
tion of service from all its members ; 
that money-dealing, and the wearing 
of puce-coloured silk, are neither pub- 
lic virtue in the one sex, nor private 
in the other ;—in short, at once be 
baptized into Christianity, adopt the 
habits of Christendom, make them- 
selves useful in their generation, and 
attempt to discharge some small portion 
of that debt which every man owes to 
Heaven for his abilities, and to his 
country for her protection ? 


The naiveté of the lower Irish is 
proverbial. But English blunders are 
sometimes equally rich, As Mrs 
M‘Gibbon, a popular actress at Liver- 
pool, was about to dress for Jane 
Shore, her attendant came to inform 
her that a woman had called to ask 
for two box-orders, as “ she and her 
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daughters had walked four miles to 
see the play.” 

“* Does she know me ?” said the ae. 
tress. 

“« Not a bit,” was the reply. 

“* Very odd; has the woman got her 
— about her?”’ said Mrs M‘Gib- 

on. 

«* T think she has, ma’am,”’ said the 
dresser, ‘‘ for I see she has got some- 
thing tied up in a red handkerchief.” 

Still the Irish blunderer sometimes 
mixes a degree of dexterity with his 
pagina mistake, which rises to wit. 

story of this order has been lately 
current in Ireland, and has raised 
many a laugh against a noble person; 
celebrated for questioning his servants 
on their notions, religious and politi- 
cal. In some parts of Ireland this 
would be an important enquiry, if the 
truth could be extracted by a cross-ex- 
amination. A groom came tobe hired : 

‘© What are your opinions?” was 
the first usual and general requisition, 

“ None at all, your honour,” was 
Pat’s diplomatic reply. 

‘© Pah! nonsense,” said the noble 
Lord ;  youall have your opinions, and 
some of them bad enough. I insist 
on knowing them before you can come 
into this house.”’ 

«¢ Why then, your Lordship,” says 
Pat, with a bow to the ground, “| 
fancy they are the very same as your 
Lordship’s.” 

«¢ State them then,”’ said the Peer ; 
“ and let me see if you are of my way 
of thinking.” 

« IT humbly beg your honour’s par- 
don,” said the man; “ but I could not 
be so bold as to think like your Lord- 
ship, but I’m of Pat O’Sullivan, the 
gardener’s way of thinking.” 

“ Then, fellow, out with it at once,” 
said his Lordship, growing impatient. 

‘* Why, then, your honour,” said 
Pat, with the indescribable look of 
craft and humour indigenous to the 
native droll, “ says Mr O’Sullivan to 
me, ‘ I’m thinking, Pat Brady, that 
you owe me fifteen shillings, which 
you have not anotion of paying?’ And 
that’s the plain truth, your honour ; 
and that’s what I call being of Pat 
O’Sullivan’s way of thinking.” 

The history of Irish Insurrection 
runs perpetually in a circle. The same 
pretended grievances, the same pré- 
tended patriotism, the same sullen bi- 
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gotry, and the same atrocious ambi- 
tion, have been the characteristics of 
party in that country since the Con- 
quest under Henry II. In every in. 
stance religious faction has ripened 
into conspiracy, and popular remon- 
strance has shown its true object, in 
rebellion. In every instance the con- 
spirators have declared their horror of 
foreign interference, and have yet al- 
lied themselves with France or Spain. 
And in every instance they have 
brought civil war into the land; have 
compelled England to inflict heavy 
punishments on their unfortunate 
dupes ; and have left the evidence of 
their treason and its punishment in 
the blood and burning of their country. 
Yet, to the reader of history, this 
strange fatality has some good; it 
makes even the wretched and melan- 
choly annals of Ireland of some value, 
The history of Ireland is old, but it is 
not the old almanac of Lord Plunket. 
It is a faithful record from age to age 
of the origin, the progress, and the 
penalty of treason under the name of 
patriotism. Ireland is now passing 
through the same process once more. 
It must be idle to point out to any man 
of common discernment the infinite 
shallowness of the pretences which are 
now adopted by her pseudo-patriots, 
the profitable trade which they drive 
in disaffection, the league which they 
are forming in all quarters against the 
religion and Government of England, 
the utter absence of any charge of ty- 
ranny against England, and the furi- 
ous violence with which these traitors 
are hurrying the ignorant and head- 
strong population into rebellion and 
ruin. 

From the middle of the last century, 
the period began which has a peculiar 
reference to the proceedings of agita- 
tion at the present time. The Revolu- 
tion under William, in 1688, had 
broken down the power of Popery in 
Ireland. Fifty years of tranquillity 
followed. The established policy of 
the Government was to refuse all 
alliance with Popery, and that policy 
was proved to be the true one, by its 
palpable results. During the two at- 
tempts of the Pretender, in 1715 and 
1745, Popery in Ireland never raised a 
murmur; and thus, in the only part of 
the British dominions which had ex- 
hibited an organized and powerful 
force in favour of the Stewarts, which 
had been, in fact, for a time the separate 
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kingdom of James II. and which 
had fought long and fiercely for his 
cause —was now exhibited the only 
example of perfect quiet under the 
Brunswick line. 

But when all political hazard had 
been extinguished in the overthrow 
at Culloden, a domestic evil arose, on 
which has been engrafted the continual 
disturbance of Ireland to this hour. 
Aboutseventy yearsagothe Parliament 
of Ireland began to encroach on the 
property of the Church. The topic 
is well known, and can be merely al- 
luded to here. The chief representa- 
tives were landlords, their chief pro- 
perty was in pasture, tillage being at 
this time but little attended to in Ire- 
land. By an act of spoliation, of 
which they had speedy and bitter cause 
to repent, they confiscated the proper- 
ty of the Protestant church in those 
lands, by declaring that grazing- 
grounds should be exempted from 
tithe. The immediate operation of 
this guilty and shortsighted act was to 
compel the clergyman to find his sub- 
sistence, in whatever way he might, 
out of the little that was left to him 
in the shape of tithe from the meagre 
tillage of the peasantry. The pea- 
santry resented at once tlie pressure 
and the injustice. The measure had 
thus the double effect of throwing the 
Church into misery, and the populace 
into tumult. It had the further and the 
still more calamitous effect of putting 
an immediate stop to the progress of 
the Protestant religion. The clergy, 
struggling for existence, were, of 
course, cut off from the natural means 
of conciliation ; from the exercise of 
the little hospitalities, charities, the 
loans of money; the sustenance of cha- 
ritable institutions and schools, and the 
numberless acts of kindness which ease 
of circumstances puts in the power of 
a Christian minister. They were now 
compelled to make their demand more 
strictly ; for on that strictness depended 
their existence, and that of their wives 
and children. The clergyman thus 
placed in a position of hostility with 
respect to the population round him, 
must be singularly disqualified for the 
successes of a teacher of the words of 
peace. The effect of the Charter- 
schools and other costly public endow- 
ments for national instruction was also 
totally paralysed. Three-fourths of 


Ireland were in a state nearly ap- 
proaching to open rebellion. 
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sands of the Popish peasantry waited 
only for nightfall to sally out, pillage, 
burn, and murder. The clergy lived 
in a state of the most formidable per- 
secution. They were marked men. 
They lived in a species of rustic out- 
lawry, and were the perpetual object 
of the bloodiest conspiracies. All their 
agents and collectors of tithe were 
equally objects of vengeance, and were 
constantly tortured with the most bar- 
barian cruelty, or murdered in cold 
blood. The cutting down of planta- 
tions, the digging up of meadows, the 
houghing ‘of cattle, the girdling of 
trees, the trampling down of crops, 
were the minor annoyances, but they 
tended, like the burning and the blood- 
shed, to fill up the picture of public 
desolation. 

While this fatal disorder was vitia- 
ting the land, the American war came 
to give it a new stimulant. The pro- 
vince of Ulster, the northern portion 
of Ireland, was chiefly inhabited by 
Dissenters, the descendants of the 
Scotch colonists. But the principle 
of the original Dissenter, the Scotch 
Presbyterian, had been gradually di- 
vested of the wholesome restraints 
which in its native land preserved the 
due discipline. After a few genera- 
tions, dissent in Ireland had branched 
out into the nameless ramification to 
which the principle is so proverbially 
liable ; and from priding itself on its 
scorn of authority in religious govern- 
ment, it equally extended its scorn to 
the Government of the empire. The 
province of Ulster, by its activity and 
intelligence in commerce and manu- 
factures, had grown opulent. But its 
wisdom had certainly not grown with 
its wealth—for the favourite theme of 
its population was a republic on the 
American model. If ever a prepos- 
terous idea entered into the brain of 
a mad politician, this was the most 
preposterous. Overlooking all the 
palpable distinctions between America 
and Ireland—between a vast country 
thr2e thousand miles from Europe, and 
a small island within sight of the Eng- 
lish shores—between a continent in 
which population might extend with- 
out limit through an unappropriated 
wilderness, and a spot scarcely dis- 
cernible on the map of Europe, where 
every acre was already in possession, 
and one of the great terrors was a po- 
pulation already pressing its bounda- 
ries between a powerful people beyond 
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the sphere of European politics, al. 
most unassailable by European hosti- 
lities, and who, in their worst extre- 
mity, could fly from their sea-shore 
and waste all the armies of Europe on 
the march after them into their mo- 
rasses and forests, and a people within 
twelve hours’ sail of England, on whom, 
in the first instance, the fleets and 
armies of England would pour, and 
whose soil, in the first European war, 
would be the field of battle to every 
enemy of the empire, until the strug- 
gle closed either in conquest by Eng- 
land, which must change Ireland from 
an equal into a captive, and leave the 
once sharer in all the privileges of 
freedom a sufferer in the chains of an 
irritated conqueror ; or, with the dis- 
comfiture of England, would lay open 
both countries, in their enfeebled and 
disunited state, to the ambition of the 
Continental powers, always jealous of 
our strength, and always eager to 
form a party in Ireland ;—both must 
be slaves and undone for ever. 

These consequences are such mat- 
ters of demonstration, that unless the 
people of Ulster were the most arrant 
simpletons, they must have foreseen 
them; yet such was the passion for 
the poor notoriety that belongs to 
change, the contemptible ambition of 
being prominent in railing at Govern- 
ment, and the ridiculous hope of figur- 
ing as the presidents, vice- presidents, 
and secretaries of an Irish republic, on 
the model of the Transatlantic common- 
wealth, that every tinker and cobbler 
of the north of Ireland proclaimed 
himself a republican. And all this 
was at the moment when the prosper- 
ity of Ireland was growing hour by 
hour, when the manufacturers and trad- 
ers wererapidly becoming wealthy, and 
when every session of Parliament was 
giving privilege on privilege to the 
general body of the people. 

The French Revolution, that, like 
a thunder-cloud sweeping across the 
horizon, was made to gather in its 
sweep every floating remnant of storm 
above and below, next came to 
stimulate the follies of these bustling 
and inexperienced provincials. The 
north instantly teemed with Secret 
Societies and Jacobin Clubs ; petty am- 
bition of all kinds was brought into 
play ; and low shopkeepers, workmen 
in the manufactories, struggling solici- 
tors, and obscure schismatics, plumed 
themselves on being public characters, 
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correspondents’ of conspiracy in 
France and England, and subverters 
of all states, including their own. 
That unfortunate abuse of religious 
liberty, which mistakes the mere vul- 
gar power of expressing an opinion 
for the rare wisdom of forming a ra- 
tional one—the folly which thinks 
that the true way of exhibiting in- 
dependence is to despise authority— 
the scorn of all that was manly, 
learned, venerable, or sincere—had al- 
ready spread from religion, which it 
disgraced and defiled, into politics, 
which it perverted and made perilous. 
Every little knot of the vulgar and 
the ignorant, who conceived that they 
had a right to make a religion for 
themselves, extended the conception 
to the manufacture of a government. 
The “ pigeon-hole constitutions” of 
the Abbe Siéyes were in full favour 
with the street Ranters and Shakers of 
the north, as much as with the thriv- 
ing and ungrateful boobies, who, in 
the midst of their opulent manufac- 
tories and crowded ports, clamoured 
that the English Government_was a 
nuisance, and that they were cut short 
of all their glories, if they were not 
suffered to have a little republic of 
their own. 

Thus the bonfire was lighted. The 
national folly of the Irish, who are all 
struggling to put their sons into what 
they term ‘ gentlemen’s professions,” 
and who thus overload every profes- 
sion with struggling and unhappy 
candidates for bread, supplied the 
hands which were to keep the bonfire 
blazing. To be a barrister was the 
grand object of every man who aspired 
to be called a gentleman. No man 
recollected, that of the eight hundred 
names on the list, not one-tenth could 
obtain a decent subsistence, the whole 
business of the Four Courts of Dublin 
scarcely amounting to more than the 
briefs of a Lancashire assize. Ireland 
thus swarmed with unemployed bar- 
risters, some very able, all sufficiently 
clever for the common purposes of 
disturbance, and all driven by actual 
necessity to take up any side that pro- 
mised the means of life. Some of these 
men made their way into the House 
of Commons, and there harangued, of 
course, on the popular side, until they 
were fit for purchase by the Minis- 
terial. Some rendered themselves so 
obnoxious, that their purchase would 
have brought ridicule on the Ministry, 
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and those, of course, became daily 
more furiously patriotic. But whether 
bought or rejected, whether the wil- 
ling tools of Government for their hire, 
or the disconcerted and inflamed haters 
of the Government which refused their 
purchase, the evil was already done. 
The harangues of the candidate for 
place in his caterpillar state, were re- 
membered when his haranguesin place 
fell dead on the ear. The excluded 
were still stung to deeper hostility, 
and political violence, continually pour- 
ing out streams of treason, more con- 
suming and intoxicating than the 
fiery liquors of the land, prepared the 
people for the most deadly outrages 
against law, government, and religion. 
Even the great leaders of the House 
of Commons rapidly gave way to this 
guilty courtship of the rabble. They 
had lived on the breath of popularity, 
until it became essential to their en- 
joyment. But they now saw younger 
men starting in the race, and they 
gradually threw off all the old encum- 
brances to their speed, plucked away 


their honest vestures, and stripped for 


the prizes of Jacobinism. 

But their base traffic soon turned 
into bankruptcy. Willing as the prin- 
ciples of Whiggism, in every age, are 
to stoop to the lowest depths of politi- 
cal subserviency, there were those 
speedily found whose business was so 
much more effective, whose faculties 
of villany were so much fresher, and 
the beggary of whose fortunes was so 
much more notorious, that Jacobinism 
instantly adopted them for her own. 
The Grattans, Ponsonbys, Fitzge- 
ralds, and other men of their aristo- 
cratic class, were humiliated, but not 
trusted,—suffered to prop up the 
cause in the House, but not admitted 
of their Council,—made drudges of 
for the time, but unquestionably 
marked for ruin in the day of ven- 
geance. Jacobinism is singularly 
suspicious. This is but the natu- 
ral course of things. “ The thief 
sees in every bush an officer.” The 
swindler, as well political as private, 
lives in perpetual distrust of every 
finger that he sees in motion round 
him. The science of treason, plunder, 
and blood, naturally moulds the mind 
into a belief of villany in every man. 
No servility of the Whigs could recon- 
cile the Jacobins to their copartner- 
ship in power. They sought out for 
new men; and while the Opposition 
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were, night after night, exhausting 
their lungs in rapid patriotism, their 
masters had chosen agents as much 
below them in rank, as above them in 
the essential qualities of desperate re- 
solution and sanguinary sincerity. 
One of those agents was Wolfe Tone, 
a name which has made itself conspi- 
cuous by being branded on the register 
of Irish treason. Tone was a giddy 
creature, who would probably have 
died manager of a barn, if it had not 
been his destiny to die asarebel. The 
refusal to adopt in his youth any pro- 
fession pointed out by his parents, 
threw him finally into the most preca- 
rious and difficult of them all. His 
absurd ambition was to be a barrister 
—a barrister! and without money, 
friends, or interest ; or, to supply their 
places, learning, diligence, or strength 
of understanding. Tone threw himself 
into the profession. His failure was 
inevitable ;—want stared him in the 
face. It is in these hours of bitter- 
ness that temptation comes with fatal 
force. 

For the bar he had neither industry 
nor inclination. He adopted it merely 
as giving him the rank of a gentleman, 
—the broadest though the vaguest 
chance of rising in life.—and giving 
some remote hopes of bustling his 
way into political existence, which in 
Ireland was then equivalent to a regu- 
lar course of purchase and sale, He 
was disappointed in all points of this 
giddy and corrupt speculation. He had 
married early, and in the usual rash 
and obstinate style of all his other pro- 
ceedings. He found himself a beggar, 
with a fellow-beggar to support ;— 
found the Bar utterly fail him; retired 
in a great measure from it ; and, in an 
obscure lodging in a suburb of Dub- 
lin, ranted to the few idlers, who were 
glad to make a resource even of his 
scanty means, on the mighty things 
that might be done in their particular 
cases by public overthrow. 

This man’s history deserves to be 
written. It would be an incompar- 
able lesson to the weak generation who 
imagine that notoriety is fame, or that 
a headlong plunge into political vile- 
ness,—the “all-work” of rapine and 
bloodshed,—is connected by the slight- 
est link with either strength of feeling 
or lustre of genius. Tone now fi- 
gures as a martyr, only because he 
was on the point of being hanged as a 
rebel; and remains in the memory, 
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even of kindred conspirators, only be- 
cause, to avoid being hanged, he cut 


his own throat. But his works are 
extant, and they are conviction. Itis 
impossible to have drawn the picture 
of a more fickle, frivolous, and empty 
mind than the writer of his Letters 
has drawn with, however, an uncon- 
scious pencil. The Letters are stuffed 
with quotations from farces, which, 
from their perpetual mixture with his 
whole phraseology, seem to have 
formed the active materiel of his know- 
ledge. There is a total want of vigor- 
ous view, even in the few instances 
where he touches on public subjects. 
The play, the farce, the fiddler, and 
the opera-dancer, are the only images 
that float before his brain. His only 
exhibition of mind, such as it is, is his 
malignity. Where the name of Eng- 
land occurs, he talks venom. Yet 
even then the native trifler breaks out 
—he chatters like a Frenchman ; and 
the silliest phrase of some obsolete 
farce rounds the declamation which 
threatens to burn the ports of England, 
and carry the Court of St James’s to 
be laid up in the Tuileries. But the 
more important point of history is, to 
exhibit the ready connexion between 
the embryo rebel and the religious 
depositary of revolt in Ireland; and, 
denied as it has been, the early con- 
nexion of the Romish question with 
Republicanism. 

In the year 1790, on Tone’s disco- 
very that money was not to be made 
by him in the line of his profession, 
he wrote a pamphlet, offering himself 
for sale to the best purchaser. Its 
motto was, “I am no occasional 
Whig, I am no constitutional Tory. 
I am addicted to no party, but the 
party of the nation.” Having thus 
advertised himself as a disengaged 
man, this advertisement was left un- 
answered by either Whig or Tory. 
But the Jacobins saw in his reckless- 
ness the character fit for their purpose. 
His pamphlet was republished by the 
« Northern Whig Club,” a little frag- 
ment of faction, which had no more 
relation to the acknowledged Whigs, 
weak and theoretical as they were, 
than the Marats and Robespierres had 
to the National Assembly ; and Tone 
was chosen a member of their body. 
Some personal intercourse subsequent- 
ly took place between Ponsonby, the 
leader of the Irish Opposition, and 
Tone; but his evident rashness and 
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ignorance made them afraid to employ 
him, and he never gained the prime 
object of his ambition, a seat in Par- 


liament. Tone, defeated in this in- 
stance, renewed his efforts with the 
Jacobins. In the same year, he wrote 
another pamphlet, advocating the se- 
paration of Ireland. So much for the 
rationality of his politics, and the sin- 
cerity of the pretenders to moderation. 
Revolt, not Reform, was now his 
avowed principle ; and notwithstanding 
this open avowal, if not in consequence 
of it, he was adopted by the Romish 
Committee, who professed themselves 
only desirous of a share in the Consti- 
tution, and gave the evidence of their 
honesty by appointing this declared 
rebel their secretary, with a salary of 
~L.200 a-year. They went further; 
they directed this acknowledged Se- 
paratist, and therefore traitor, to draw 
up their Parliamentary petition, for 
which they gave him a gold medal, 
and, as his circumstances were still of 
the narrowest order, the more impor- 
tant donation of L.1500! 

Tone was thus completely enlisted 
in the service of the Popish Committee ; 
he taught the high qualifications of 
the avowed Atheist, Republican, and 
Rebel, under his own hand, and was 
employed to combine the Romanism 
of the south with the Sectarianism of 
the north. 

In a religious point of view, no con- 
nexion could be more abominable to 
either ;—the Roman Catholic, in his 
general hatred of Protestantism, al- 
ways assigning the deepest point of 
punishment to the Dissenter, and the 
Dissenter fixing on the superstition of 
the Roman Catholic the bitterest sneer 
of his acrid nature. But they hada re- 
conciling principle ; this was, a mutual 
frenzy against all that bore the name 
of British Government. The Secta- 
rian and the Papist, scoffing at each ~ 
other with the keenest contempt on all 
other grounds, fully agreed in their 
theory of subversion; and an union 
was formed, memorable in the history 
of their country, for treachery, perjury, 
and murder. Of course it will be 
readily allowed, that neither the reli- 
gious hemes Catholic nor the religious 
Dissenter had any share in this foul 
conspiracy. The whole was a matter 
of name. Popery and Puritanism 
were alike watchwords. The men 
who joined in these bonds of blood 
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were infidels and assassins, as destitute 
of religion as of loyalty; and the suc- 
cess of their treason would have been 
the only forerunner of as open a pro- 
clamation that “ There was no God, 
and that death was an eternal sleep,” 
as ever emanated from the hideous 
pollutions of French democracy. 

The singular leniency with which 
the English Government has beer. al- 
ways disposed to look upon the ebulli- 
tions of Irish politics, suffered this 
gross and profligate scheme to go on to 
a length which alarmed every friend to 
the liberties and property of Ireland. 
At length Tone found that he had be. 
come an object of such direct crimi- 
nality, that his only resource was’ to 
fly the country, which he did in 1795, 
after the failure of a plan for putting 
the power of Ireland into the hands of 
his party, by hoodwinking that simplest 
of all simple Viceroys, the late Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Tone went to that com- 
mon refugium peccatorum, America, 
receiving at the moment of his de- 
parture as a self-sentenced rebel, and 
fugitive traitor, the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds as a douceur from the 
Committee. Tone, once beyond the 
grasp of the law, threw off the mask ; 
he had already worn it of the thinnest 
kind; he now cast off all disguise 
totally, and acted in the declared capa- 
city of agent for Irish rebellion. In 
this capacity his total unfitness for 
business exhibited itself in his total 
failure; he lost every occasion of ob- 
taining any one of the criminal objects 
for which he was commissioned. In 
his letters he makes the usual complaint 
of foolish diplomatists, that of being 
thwarted by every body. At length 
the French Government, forthe evident 
purpose of getting rid of his complaints, 
by a bribe to his vanity, gave him a 
place in the staff of one of their armies. 
His soldiersltip was like his diplomacy ; 
he did nothing. The expedition under 
Hoche sailed ; its open object was the 
conquest of Ireland. Tone had de- 
manded a small body of troops in aid 
of Irish revolt; and had remonstrated 
against sending any force which might 
wrest the country out of the hands 
of the native rebels. Here his di- 

lomacy had its usual fate. The 
rench Government laughed at him, 
and sent the most powerful force 
that they could collect; and with the 
declared intention of seizing Ireland as 
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a French possession. Tone, patriot 
as he was, succumbed, and sailed to 
Ireland in this armament against the 
independence of all parties alike. The 
expedition was finally blown off the 
coast, and failed. Tone again return- 
ed as French invader in a squadron 
which was captured by Sir J. B. 
Warren; he was taken prisoner on 
board, and sent to Dublin to be tried 
as the traitor that he was. He com- 
mitted suicide in his prison. 

It has been the absurd fashion of 
the narrators of this period to describe 
this miserable man as possessing high 
qualities. This career shows nothing 
but the recklessness of a vulgar mind, 
determined on gaining its own tem- 
porary objects, in contempt of every 
feeling of honour; at once boasting 
andtimid, arrogant and mean, abjuring 
allegiance where it was due, and offer- 
ing subserviency where it was not, 
willing to suffer nothing for principle, 
and do any thing for pay. A patriot 
invading his country, a philanthropist 
urging to massacre, a philosopher 
unable to endure the common difficul- 
ties of life with fortitude, and a hero 
pusillanimously shrinking from the 
death that he so often boasted of de- 
fying, and perishing by his own knife, 
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through fear of being hanged! Ire- 
land has since produced a counterpart 
of this man. And pusillanimous as he 
is, we hope his poltroonery will not 
deprive us of his public example. 
There is but one way in which a 
felon of this order can benefit his 
country, and we say the sooner the 
better. 

The young Queen is “ winning gold- 
en opinions of all sorts of men” by 
her affability, the grace of her man- 
ners, and her prettiness. She is ex- 
cessively like the Brunswicks, and not 
at all like the Duchess of Kent, or 
the Cobourgs. So much the more in 
her favour. The memory of George 
III. is not yet forgotten; and the 
people are glad to see his calm, honest, 
and English physiognomy renewed in 
his grandaughter. She is low of 
stature, but well formed; her hair the 
darkest shade of flaxen ; and her eyes 
large and light-blue. She reads her 
answers to the addresses well and 
emphatically ; her voice is clear, yet 
soft and sweet. Surrounded by all 
the formalities of state, and the for- 
midable sages of law, the Universities 
and Church, she yet exhibits remark- 
able ease, and looks the Queen. 





The following is versified from an anecdote of George III. inserted, from 
a publication of the Rev. Mr Crabbe’s, in the Church of England Maga- 


zine:— 


THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 


Outstretched beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor Forest's deepest glade 
A dying woman lay ; 
Three little children round her stood, 
And there went up from the greenwood 
A woful wail that day. 


«OQ mother!” was the mingled ery, 
«O mother, mother! do not die 

And leave us all alone.” — 
** My blessed babes!” she tried to say, 
But the faint accents died away 

In a low sobbing moan. 


And then, life struggled hard with 
death, 
And fast and strong she drew her 
breath, 
And up she raised her head ; 


And peering through the deep wood 
maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 
‘* Will he not come?” she said. 


Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid’s light form was seen, 
All breathless with her speed ; 
And following close, a man came on 
(A portly man to look upon), 
Who led a panting steed. 


** Mother!” the little maiden cried, 
Or e’er she reached the woman’s side, 
And kissed her clay-cold cheek ; 
s¢ T have not idled in the town, 
But long went wandering up and 
down, 
The minister to seek. 
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« They told me here—they told me 
there— 
I think they mocked me every where ; 
And when I found his home, 
And begg’d him on my bended knee 
To bring his book, and come with me ; 
Mother! he would not come. 


** T told him how you dying lay, 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the Minister ; 

I begg’d him, for dear Christ, his sake, 

But oh !—my heart was fit to break— 
Mother! he would not stir. 


“ So, though my tears were blinding 
me 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 
To come again to you; 
And here—close by—this Squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild!) what made me 
fret ; 
And when I told him true, 


« ¢ T will go with you, child,’ he said, 
‘ God sends me to this dying bed.’ 
Mother, he’s here, hard by.” 
While thus the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Look’d on with glistening eye. 


The bridle, on his neck flung free, 
With quivering flank and trembling 
knee, 
Pressed close his bonny bay ; 
A statelier man,—a statelier steed, 
Never on greensward paced, I rede, 
Than those stood there that day. 


So, while the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms ; and in his look, 
Something that, like a sermon book, 
Preached—* All is Vanity.” 


But when the dying woman’s face 
Turned toward him with a wishful 


gaze, 

He stepp’d to where she lay ; 
And kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying,—* I am a minister— 

My sister! let us pray.” 


- The Greenwood Shrift. 
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And well, withouten book or stole, 
(God’s words were printed on his soul) 
Into the dying ear 
He breathed, as ’twere, an angel’s 
strain, 
The things that unto life pertain, 
And death’s dark shadows clear. 


He spoke of sinners’ lost estate, 

In Christ renewed—regenerate— 
Of God’s most blest decree, 

That not a single soul should die 

Who turns repentant, with the cry 
“‘ Be merciful to me!” 


He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience—faith—and love— 
Sure, in God’s own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 


Then—as the spirit ebb’d away— 

He raised his hands and eyes, to pray 
That peaceful it might pass ; 

And then—the orphans’ sobs alone 

Were heard, as they knelt every one 
Close round on the green grass. 


* Such was the sight their wond’ring 


eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 
Who rein’d their coursers back, 
Just as they found the long astray, 
Who, in the heat of chase that day, 
Had wander’d from their track. 


Back each man rein’d his pawing 
steed, 
And lighted down, as if agreed, 
In silence at his side : 
And there, uncovered all, they stood— 
It was a wholesome sight and good 
That day for mortal pride— 


For of the noblest of the land 
Was that deep-hush’d, bare-headed 
band ; 
And central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 
Knelt their anointed King. 
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they were in 1825, it is not going too The devastation produced by the Pen- 
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THE LATE COMMERCIAL CRISIS—THE WORK OF THE TYRANT 
MAJORITY. 


For the last nine months distress 
and suffering in their worst, most pro- 
tracted, and aggravated form have 
been passing over the commercial 
world, both of this country and Ame- 
rica. Inferior to the great catas- 
trophe of December 1825 in the pres- 
sure on the banks, and consequent 
general panic through the community, 
the crisis of 1837 has been infinite] 
superior to it in the lengthened suf- 
fering which it has diffused through 
the manufacturing interests, and the 
unparalleled distress in which it has 
involved the working classes. The 
greatest mercantile houses of Britain 
have been brought to the edge of per- 
dition; some, whose credit a year 
ago stood as high as any in Europe, 
have sunk in the struggle; the pru- 
dent conduct and well-timed liberality 
of the Bank of England alone has 
averted a still greater convulsion, and 
possibly saved the nation from the hor- 
rors of a general bankruptcy. While 
manufactured articles of every sort 
have fallen a half in value; while the 
produce of the British customs has 
sunk L.900,000 in a single quarter ; 
while nearly one-half of the cotton 
mills of the island have been shut up, 
either from inability to find a market 
for their produce, distrust of the sol- 
vency of their purchasers, or the in- 
sane attempts of their workmen to 
keep up their wages by combination 
and outrage, in a period of adversity, at 
the high level to which they had risen 
in the preceding unparalleled prospe- 
rity,—the distress universally diffused 
throughout the working classes has 
been unprecedented. For nearly six 
months fifty thousand hands have been 
unemployed in Manchester and its 
vicinity ; the destitution of the silk 
weavers of Spitalfields and Maccles- 
field has been relieved for a time only 
by an united effort of royal bounty 
and fashionable expenditure: twenty 
thousand workmen are idle at Paisley 
and its vicinity, of whom nine thou- 
sand are daily maintained solely by 
the bounty of the higher classes, them- 
selves labouring under unprecedented 
difficulties ; and at Glasgow, what be- 
tween the long-continued pressure on 
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the masters, and the monstrous con. 
duct of the workmen, who have chosen 
this season of universal suffering to 
strike to prevent any reduction of 
wages, nearly one-half of the labour. 
ing classes have for several months 
been in a state of idleness ; and thou- 
sands have been kept alive solely by 
the munificent bounty which, in pe- 
riods of real distress, is never awanting 
among the opulent classes in that great 
centre of manufacturing industry. 
What renders this crisis the more 
distressing, and inspires the more 
gloomy presentiments in regard to its 
effects in future, is the gradual way in 
which it has come on, the length of 
time it has already lasted, and the uni- 
versal application of the pressure which 
it has occasioned. Other commercial 
crisises, as that of 1825, have come on 
at once; raged for a season with ex- 
traordinary severity, but when the 
panic subsided, speedily disappeared ; 
‘or, as those of 1810 and 1816, been 
principally confined to the persons en- 
gaged in particular branches of manu- 
facture or commerce. But on this oc- 
casion all classes are suffering alike. 
— The cotton-spinners, the cotton- 
holders, the iron-masters, the shawl- 
manufacturers, the silk-weavers, the 
fancy dressmakers, the handloom- 
weavers, the clothiers, the engineers, 
the machine-makers, are all involved 
in equal suffering. Orders have cea- 
sed or declined to one-half; credit is 
shaken over the whole world. In no 
direction are the symptoms of a de- 
cided reaction on the part of the pur- 
chasers yet to be seen. That the 
commercial and manufacturing classes 
have hitherto stood the storm so well; 
that so few failures have occurred as 
yet amongst them, is the strongest 
proof of the solidity of their establish- 
ments, the general prudence of their 
speculations, and the immense wealth 
which ten continued years of peace 
and prosperity have diffused through- 
out the British mercantile world. The 
tempest of 1837 has completely tried 
their strength, and demonstrated, that 
if it began in most cases with paper 
credit, it has rapidly grown into solid 
opulence, Had it occurred when they 
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were no better prepared for it than 
they were in 1825, it is not going too 
far to say that at least one-half of the 
whole manufacturing and commercial 
establishments of the country would 
have been destroyed. As itis, nearly 
two millions of operatives, or their de- 
pendents, are at this moment out of 
employment in this island; and thou- 
sands of houses have stood the shock 
only by yielding up the whole profits 
of the last ten years, and beginning 
the world anew, after they flattered 
themselves they had nearly realized 
the object of their fondest wishes. 

But if these have been the effects of 
the storm in the British islands, how 
incomparably more disastrous have 


, been its effects on the other side of the 
_ Atlantic ! 


In America, a convulsion 


,y° has been experienced unprecedented 
~ \\yperhaps in the civilized world. It 
(<>) may truly be said that an universal 
We 
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bankruptcy has there taken place. In 
the State of New Orleans, the great 
emporium of the Southern States of 
the Union, the debts for which the in- 
habitants of the city and province have 
failed, amount to the enormous and 
unexampled sum of FORTY-FIVE MIL- 
LIONS STERLING. In fact, every hu- 
man being, with one or two exceptions, 
has become bankrupt. In New York, 
after the bankruptcies had amounted 
to five millions sterling, and two of the 
principal banks in the city had failed, 
and it was every where understood that 
a general bankruptcy of them all was 
at hand, the extraordinary step of 
universally suspending cash payments 
was adopted, which has since been ge- 
nerally followed in all the cities of the 
Union. What the effect of such a 
portentous state of things as this simul- 
taneous suspension of cash payments, 
without any authority from the Legis- 
lature, may ultimately be, it is not for 
us to say; and many years, perhaps 
half a century, will elapse before they 
are all exhausted. At this time, forty 
years after the suspension of cash pay- 
ments forced on Mr Pitt by overbear- 
ing necessity in 1797, we are far from 
having exhausted all the effects of that 
momentous change. But this much 
at least is certain, that the misery and 
ruin diffused through all classes, but 
especially the working ones, by this 
general public and private bankruptcy 
in America, far exceeds that arising 
from any catastrophe, civil or military, 
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which has occurred in modern times. 
The devastation produced by the Pen- 
insular invasion, the burning of Mos- 
cow, or the overthrow of Napoleon, 
were trifling in comparison. 

What is it, then, which has occa- 
sioned this general and overwhelming 
calamity ; which has suddenly nipt the 
prosperity which amidst peace and 
abundance was stealing over the civil- 
ized earth, and converted the joy and 
opulence of the whole commercial 
world into anxiety and mourning? It 
is of the more importance to acquire 
accurate ideas upon this subject, be- 
cause it is evident that there is no 
ostensible and apparent cause to which, 
as on occasions of former commercial 
panics, the general distress can be 
ascribed. In 1793, the breaking out 
of a general war, the sudden fall of 
the public funds, and stoppage of so 
many pacific channels of commerce, 
sufficiently explained the crisis. In 
1797, the unparalleled drain upon the 
Bank, arising from the general prac- 
tice of hoarding, consequent on the 
dread of invasion ; the great loans, all 
requiring to be paid in specie to 
foreign powers ; and the unexampled 
demand for the precious metals for the 
use of the belligerent powers in Italy 
and Germany, sufficiently explained 
the crisis which compelled Mr Pitt to 
suspend cash payments, and induced 
that series of causes and effects which, 
thirty years afterwards, brought about 
the general ill-humour which termi- 
nated in the Reform Bill, and in its 
ultimate results is destined to dissolve 
the British empire. In 1810 and 1811, 
the severe embarrassment was plainly 
owing to the stoppage of continental 
commerce by the operation of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees ; the inter- 
ruption of American commerce, by 
the effect of the Orders in Council, 
and consequent non-intercourse act ; 
and the great confiscation of British 
merchandise in the Baltic in the close 
of the former years. In 1816 and 
1817, the sudden cessation of the war 
expenditure, the closing of warlike 
branches of industry, and the contrac- 
tion of the Treasury issue from a 
hundred and twenty to fifty millions, 
sufficiently explained the universal 
suffering. In 1825, the crisis was ob- 
viously brought about by the vast im- 
pulse given to commerce by the bill of 
1822, which practically suspended the 
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withering influence of the famous re- 
sumption of cash payments in 1819; 
followed by the enormous absorption 
and loss of capital in the insane mining 
speculations of South America, and 
still more insane loans, amounting to 
£50,000,000 sterling, to the “ healthy 
young republics,” which at that 
period began their career of selfish- 
ness, rapacity, and insolvency. But 
in 1836 and 1837, none of these causes 
were in operation ; none correspond- 
ing or similar to them had begun to 
come into action. The world, with 
the exception of a desperate civil con- 
test in the Peninsular mountains, was 
undisturbed ; continued tranquillity for 
two-and-twenty years had sufficiently 
healed the wounds consequent on the 
transition from war to peace ; human 
industry and intelligence had worked 
out and explored the durable and safe 
channels of pacific enterprise.- The 
delusion of the South American re- 
publics, like all other democratic 
phantasmagorias, had passed away ; 
the extravagance of the Rio del 
Monte shares was forgotten; the 
mines of Peru and Mexico, ruined by 
the revolutionary convulsions of twenty 
years, were set at rest for a half cen- 
tury to come; the currency of Eng- 
land was established on a compara- 
tively safe foundation; and after a 
world of anxiety and suffering, which, 
by the long-continued distress it occa- 
sioned, had brought on organic re- 
forms, and led the nation to the edge 
of perdition, the perilous change from 
a paper to a metallic currency had 
been gone through, prices had been 
accommodated to the lowered standard 
of value; the debts which had there- 
by acquired an overwhelming mag- 
nitude, had crushed the debtors, and 
hosts of insolvent traders, after passing 
through the Gazette, had sunk in the 
struggle, or were quietly laid in their 
graves. The recent bil], declaring 
Bank of England notes a legal tender 
every where but at the Bank of Eng- 
land, had, in a great degree, obviated 
the effects, in internal transactions at 
least, of that prodigious change. Poli- 
tical contention had lost much of its 
vehemence, and consequent dangerous 
character ; the long depression spring- 
ing from the general insecurity which 
followed the passing of the Reform 
Bill, had passed away; commerce 
and manufactures had revived to an 
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extraordinary degree; the constitu. 
tion, however violently agitated by 
preceding changes, had acquired 
a sort of temporary equilibrium be- 
tween the increased power of the 
Commons, on the one hand, and the 
increased vigour and importance of 
the Peers, on the other; and Britain 
exhibited the extraordinary and un- 
paralleled spectacle to the world, of a 
vast revolutionary change having been 
effected, aud yet, within a few years, 
every branch of industry reviving 
and flourishing as under the shelter of 
the firmest and most durable constitu- 
tional bulwarks. 

In truth, the revival of industry and 
commercial enterprise had been so 
gradual; it was based on so much 
solid capital; extended into so many 
and such safe channels; spread so 
equally over the world; and was so 
generally free of the dangerous element 
of rash speculation, that it was im- 
possible to persuade the great bulk of 
the mercantile world that it was com- 
ing on ; and thence, in a great degree, 
the wide extent and durable character 
of the catastrophe. The author of 
this article repeatedly warned some of 
the greatest merchants in Britain, 
during the winter of 1835-6, and the 
spring of 1836, when prosperity was 
so universal, orders so pressing, and 
prices so high, that a great commer- 
cial crisis was approaching, which 
would equal that of 1825 in severity, 
and exceed it in duration; but he found 
hardly any one who could give credit 
to the gloomy forebodings. It was 
constantly answered, that the cireum- 
stances were essentially different ; that 
the dangerous features of 1825 were 
happily awanting ; that vast sums were 
no longer sent out of the country in 
visionary speculations or absurd loans ; 
that prices were not forced up by ex- 
travagant speculation ; but the orders 
were at once solidand rational, various 
and satisfactory—coming in from all 
different quarters for ready money, or 
bills at short dates, and evidently based 
on the firm foundation of increased 
opulence among the consumers: in 
every part of the world. Inspired 
with confidence by these flattering ap- 
pearances, the great bulk of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing world went 
on, through the whole course of 1835 
and the first six months of 1836, pur- 
chasing, manufacturing, and specula- 
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ting with extraordinary activity ; and 
such was the continued and rapid rise 
of prices during all that period, that 
almost all these undertakings proved 
advantageous, and the amount of pro- 
fits made in every department of busi- 
ness for the whole time was probably 
unparalleled in the whole annals of 
the world. 

To those, however, who consider 
the inevitable effect of considerable 
and rapid monetary changes upon the 
course of the precious metals through- 
out the world, it must appear evident 
that any such rise of prices, consequent 
on an extraordinary and unnatural 
amount of mercantile activity, is fraught 
with inevitable danger; and that if it 
continues for a certain time, and varies 
prices to a certain height, it must ter. 
minate in disaster. Nothing preserves 
its equilibrium so completely as gold 
and silver ; by no human means can 
their value be kept different for any 
length of time in one country from 
what they are in others. When prices 
have risen to any considerable degree 
in any commercial state, from general 
confidence and prosperity, the precious 
metals naturally find their way into 
other States, where they can be ex- 
changed for a greater quantity of com- 
modities—that is, find a more profitable 
investment. Thereis, therefore, a foun- 
dation laid in every considerable and 
sudden rise of prices in one commercial 
state for a certain and probably rapid 
reaction; because the precious metals 
will rapidly find their way out of it, 
and exchanges in consequence becom- 
ing unfavourable, the banks, which 
are the great emporiums of metallic 
wealth, will feel themselves under the 
necessity, in their own defence, of 
contracting their issues; and a stop- 
page will in consequence be given to 
credit, at the very time when, from 
the magnitude and universality of 
speculating, mercantile men, even of 
the greatest resources, have the most 
need, in anticipation of their returns, 
of its assistance. 

_ This effect accordingly took place 
in this country. Sagacious observers, 
amidst the general whirl and rise of 
prices, remarked, through all the spring 
of 1836, that the exchanges were con- 
stantly becoming more unfaypurable 
to this country ; and at length they 
became so to such a degree, and the 
drain which set in upon the Bank was 
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so violent, that it was evident to every 
observer, that if measures of defence 
were not speedily adopted, that great 
parent establishment, and with it every 
lesser bank in theempire, mustspeedily 
become insolvent. At the same time, 
it became apparent, from the character 
and course of mercantile transactions of 
the parties by whom chiefly this great 
drain was kept up, and the extraordi- 
nary magnitude of their operations, 
that some new cause had suddenly come 
into activity on the other side of the 
Atlantic, far more powerful in its ope- 
ration than the mere tendency of the 
precious metals to flow abroad, in con- 
sequence of the change of prices, in 
quest of a more profitable market than 
they could find at home. This was 
especially evident from the quarter to 
which all the shipments of gold were 
destingd ; America was the great cen- 
tre to which they converged ; it seem- 
ed as if a vast magnet had suddenly 
been discovered in that country, in- 
vested with the quality of attracting 
the precious metals from every other 
part of the world. Now, the ordinary 
course of mercantile transactions could 
never account for this direction of the 
precious metals; for if speculation was 
rife, and the fever of enterprise ran 
high in the States of the Union, it ran 
at least as high in the British Islands ; 
and if prices had risen to an extraor- 
dinary degree there, they had followed 
with equal steps on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Whatever the cause may have been, 
however, it was evident that the root 
of the evil lay in this drain of the pre- 
cious metals to the United States; and 
to such a length had it gone, and so 
gigantic were the transactions of the 
great houses engaged in this traffic, 
that the affair assumed a national as- 
pect; it was a struggle for life or death 
between the two countries. The ruling 
party in America openly gave out that 
they had got the gold, and they would 
hold it; that the Bank of England 
would be brought down to its marrow- 
bones ; and that in the commercial con- 
fusion and ruin which must ensue in 
the British Islands, a revolution was 
inevitable, and the greatness of Eng. 
land would be at once destroyed. The 
drain upon the Bank, and the expor- 
tation of the precious metals to the 
United States, had assumed a systema- ° 
tic, gigantic form, to which there is 
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nothing to be found comparable in the 
whole previous history of mercantile 
enterprise. For obvious reasons, we 
do not give the names of the parties 
engaged in these enormous transac- 
tions ; to the mercantile world they 
are well known ; to ordinary readers 
they could serve only to gratify an 
idle, perhaps hurtful, curiosity. Suf- 
fice it to say, that four or five houses of 
almost boundless resources, and first- 
rate respectability, were engaged in 
transactions to the amount of above 
twenty millions sterling ; the general 
result of which, amidst a variety of 
complicated bill transactions, was to 
import cotton to an enormous extent 
into this country; and export gold, 
both in the form of bullion and sove- 
reigns, to a similar amount to the 
United States. The bills of one of 
these houses, which fell due ia June 
last, are understood to have amounted 
to L.1,200,000. The bills of these 


great commercial establishments were 
almost all discounted or made payable 
at the Bank of England; and when 
payment of their contents was received, 
gold or sovereigns were invariably de- 


manded, and could not, of course, be 
refused ; the moment they were drawn 
out of the Bank, they were shipped for 
New Orleans or New York. Thus 
the drain upon that great fountain of 
wealth became unparalleled, and in the 
highest degree alarming; and now 
that the danger has in a great measure 
passed, and this perilous traffic has en- 
tirely ceased, it is not going too far to 
assert, that nothing but the most con- 
summate prudence, wisdom, and liber- 
ality on the part of its directors could 
have averted a recurrence to the fatal 
step of suspending cash payments, 
and saved the nation from the cala- 
mity which America has undergone, 
—a general public and private bank- 
ruptcy. 
In these circumstances of danger 
. and difficulty, the Bank had but one 
course to adopt, and to the early adop- 
tion and steady perseverance in that 
course the salvation of the mercantile 
world, from even greater calamities 
than have actually fallen upon it, is 
entirely to be ascribed. This was, in 
mercantile phrase, to put on the screw ; 
to limit their own issues ; contract the 
currency of the country ; and bring 
rices and speculation back to that 
ealthful state when the present alarm- 
ing drain might no longer endanger 
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the existence of every mercantile esta- 
blishment in the country. They be- 
gan to close in June, 1836, and re- 
solutely threw out the paper of the 
greatest and most respectable mercan- 
tile firms of the Island; from no dis- 
trust of the solidity of these establish. 
ments, but a determination to put an 
end to the withering traffic which 
was gradually sucking out of the 
country the whole metallic currency 
which it contained. The houses en- 
gaged in the North American trade 
were, of course, the first to suffer, be- 
cause they were those directly en- 
gaged in this perilous course of deal- 
ing ; but the check thus given to spe- 
culation, credit, and confidence, soon 
communicated itself to all other 
branches of industry, and produced 
that severe and long-continued agony 
and suspense in which they have all 
been involved since that time. Super- 
ficial observers ascribed the whole 
evil to the Bank, and were loud in 
their complaints of any body of men 
having thus the power of arresting 
the march of national prosperity, and 
reducing to a-half the value of every 
mercantile man’s property; but all 
well-informed persons are now agreed 
that the conduct of the Directors of 
that establishment has been at once 
judicious and liberal; and that, but 
for the early check which they gave to 
the progress of extravagant specula- 
tion in this country, and the effectual 
way in which they stopped the drain 
to America, a catastrophe, similar to 
that which has prostrated America, 
must have ensued, with tenfold its suf- 
fering and anguish, among the crowd- 
ed millions of this narrow and peopled 
realm. 


What was the hidden cause, then, 
which in America brought about this 
terrible convulsion; and produced a 
pressure for gold, so eminently threa- 
tening to this country, that the Bank 
of England was driven, as a means of 
self-preservation, into defensive mea- 
sures, which were obviously the-im- 
mediate cause of the disaster? We 
shall find the cause in the insanity of 
the American democracy, in the vio- 
lent struggle between the Conservative 
and levelling principles of which, for 
four years, that country has been the 
theatre; in the monstrous absurdity 
of the masses, who, by long-continued 
clamour and violence, in opposition to 
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the united opinion of all the wealth, 
respectability, and intelligence of the 
country, engaged the executive in a 
struggle for life and death with the 
commercial and intellectual aristo- 
cracy, and at length carried their de- 
mocratic jealousy so far as, during a 
period of unexampled commercial en- 
terprise, to attempt to force upon the 
country aneaclusively metalliccurrency. 
That is, to pass a far stronger measure 
than the English bill of 1819, during 
the fever of 1824. This is what the 
American masses have done; it is in 
this result that the grand experiments 
of democratic institutions—self-go- 
vernment, and universal education— 
have terminated. This is what the 
sober, rational, well-matured opinion 
of the majority has unanimously sanc- 
tioned. They have perpetrated not 
merely an act of injustice to others, 
but of insanity towards themselves, to 
which no parallel is to be found in 
the whole annals of legal or aristocra- 
tic oppression. No example more 
eminently instructive to the people of 
this country ever was afforded; none 
could be conceived so wonderfully cal- 
culated to evince, even to demonstra- 
tion, the truth of the opinions which 
we have never ceased to inculcate, 
that the proceedings and principles of 
the democratic multitude are utterly 
ruinous even to themselves; and that, 
in the blindness of party zeal, or the 
worship of republican ambition, they 
urge measures fitted, not merely in 
their ultimate, but even their immedi- 
ate results, to send themselves to per- 
dition. ; 

Every body knows the political 
constitution of America; that it is a 
country of republican institutions, 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot; 
that the multitude are the ruling 
power; that pledges are exacted from 
their representatives, and that the 
opinion and wishes of the majority 
are directly brought to bear upon the 
direction of public affairs. There is no 
indirect influence or hidden authority ; 
corruption cannot reach, at least in 
its grosser form, the millions invested 
with power; the naked, undiluted, 
undisguised opinion of the majority, 
governs every thing. It is on this 


very account that it is ever held up. 
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by the Radical party in this country, 
as the perfection of social institutions ; 
and they are unanimous in their 
opinion, that the sovereign multitude 
can—not merely by a fiction of law, 
like the King of England—but really 
and truly, do no wrong. To show that 
we do not exaggerate their tenets in 
this particular, we quote the words of 
one of their ablest and most candid 
writers :—‘¢ The theory of the Go- 
vernment of the United States,” says 
Miss Martineau, “ has grasped and 
embodied the mighty principle, that 
politics are morals ;—that is, a matter 
of‘universal and equal concern. Con- 
nected with this is the theory that the 
majority will be in the right, both as 
to the choice of principles which are to 
govern particular laws, and the agents 
who are to work them. This.theory, 
obviously just as it appears, as long as 
it is applied to objects of universal and 
equal concern, cannot be set aside, 
without overturning all with which it 
is involved. Nothing can be more 
striking to a stranger, than the ex- 
perience gained, after some residence 
in the United States, of the ultimate 
ascendency of the will of the majority ; 
that is, of the right, in defiance of all 
appearance to the contrary.” * 

It is only of late years, however, 
that this principle has appeared in its 
unrestrained form, or the unvarying 
correctness of the judgment of the 
majority has been fairly put to the 
test. Previous to this, from the 
weight of the Federalists, the remains 
of English habits and ideas, the in- 
fluence of English literature, and the 
natural ascendency of intelligence and 
property over mere numbers, the more 
opulent and educated classes, the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and talent, main- 
tained a superiority bothin the Legis- 
lature and the Government. It is 
well known, however, that for thirty 
years past—in fact, ever since thedeath 
of General Washington, who was the 
pillar of the Federalist or Conserva- 
tive party—the Democraticinteresthas 
been constantly and rapidly gaining 
strength, gradually acquiring a de- 
cided majority in the Lower Chamber 
of Congress, and in the person of 
General Jackson, for the first time 
seized the reins of the Executive. 





* Martineau’s America, I., 8, 58. 
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This important progress, little at- 
tended to amidst the pressure of 
similar or greater domestic dangers 
in this country, is thus summed up by 
a recent and able French traveller in 
the United States, M. Chevalier, a 
decided Liberal and devoted wor- 
shipper of the Reform Bill, from 
“whose valuable work we shall have 
many extracts to make in the sequel 
of this paper. 

‘¢ Previous to the election of General 
Jackson, the Federalists had always 
exerted a certain influence over all the 
Presidents, who were always. scholars, 
and who had all, whatever their party 
might be, connexions of: family, 
friendship, or early habits with the 
Conservative ranks. Up to his acces. 
sion to power, that party had always 
a sort of control over both Cham- 
bers. Now, however, this is en- 
tirely at an end; the Executive is 
wholly at the disposal of the Democra- 
tic party. The Federalists have no in- 
fluence whatever, except in one of the 
Chambers, and that is the Senate, 
where their preponderance is still 
maintained, from the superiority in its 
ranks of intelligence, education, and 
fortune. The democrats, in conse- 
quence, have not failed to designate 
the Senate with the title of Aristocratic 
Body, and to call it the House of 
Lords. The mass, which in Europe 
is accustomed to bear the burden, and 
receive the law, has succeeded in 
imposing it on the shoulders of the 
elevated and polished classes, which 
in Europe constitute the superior 
stratum of society, and form the laws. 
The farmer and the mechanic are the 
rulers of the New World: public opi- 
nion is their opinion; public will is 
their will: the President is the man 
of their choice, their mandatory, their 
servant. If it is true that in Europe 
the classes which are the depositaries 
of power are too often disposed to use 
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it for their own advantage, without 
consulting the advantage or interest of 
the classes beneath themselves, it must 
be admitted, that in America the 
classes which hold the sceptre are not 
exempted from their own egotism, and 
that they take even less pains to dis- 
guise it. Ina word, North America 
is Europe with the head down and the 
feet uppermost. In every part of 
Europe, even the freest Republics, 
the principle of society is at bottom 
aristocratic ; but society in America 
is essentially and radically a Demo- 
cracy. The spirit of equality has fil- 

tered through all the national usages, 
customs, and habits ; it astonishes the 
European traveller, who was not pre- 
viously aware, how radically soever 
disposed, how much his system was 
impregnated with the aristocratic prin- 
ciples: in a word, it has levelled all 
distinctions, except that founded on 
the colour of the skin, which subsists 
unchanged.” * 

While these are the well-known 
political institutions of North Ame- 
rica, the physical situation of the 
country is equally peculiar. Every 
body knows that the States of the 
Union embrace a territory, most of it 
of the highest fertility, equal to the 
surface of all Europe, including Rus- 
sia, on this side of the Ural Mountains, 
about eighteen times the whole area 
of France, and thirty times that of the 
British Islands.t In this immense 
territory there is a population of about 
twelve millions of men, almost all 
active, industrious, and _ energetic, 
doubling every thirty years, and ca- 
pable, if sustained at the same rate of 
increase, of producing, in two centu- 
ries, two hundred millions of human 
beings, in comfort and happiness. 
What then is wanting to sustain the 
fortunes of a state in such unparalleled 
circumstances of abundance? Nothing 
but Carirat. This, however, is in- 





* Chevalier, Amerique du Nord, i., 307, 308. 


. + Europe, as far as the Ural Mountains, 
United States, on this side of the Alleghany, 


Coast of the Pacific, 

Valley of the Mississippi, 
Total, 

France, ° 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, . : 


Square Leagues. 
2,742,000 


1,528,000 
225,000 
1,015,000 
; —_____—2,768,000 
154,000 
91,000 
—Maltebrun and Chevalier, i. 387. 
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dispensable ; and it is obviously impos- 
sible, even with the most industrious, 
saving, and active population in the 
world, that the existing wealth can be 
proportioned either to the boundless 
extent of waste land capable of culti- 
vation, or the constantly increasing 
wants of a growing and indefatigable 
people. It is in such a state that the 
utility of Banks and paper credit is 
most strongly felt, and that a paper 
circulation, based on sound principles, 
becomes an indispensable element in 
the progress of social improvement. 
Banks are the great instrument by” 
which integrity and talent supply the 
want of capital; by which prudence 
and industry, setting out on the basis 
of paper credit, attain at length to the 
solid advantage of substantial capital. 
Such a system quadruples at once 
the active capital of the country, by 
producing a paper capital based on 
credit, which, as long as that credit 
remains unshaken, answers all the pur- 
poses of encouraging industry just as 
well as the metallic treasures of Mexico 
and Peru. It prevents a large por- 
tion of the national wealth from being 
absorbed in the unprofitable and un- 
productive form of a metallic currency, 
and provides for the necessary circula- 
tion at a fifth part of its cost. Old 
states in which capital is redundant, 
and all home employment nearly filled 
up, may dispense with a paper cur- 
rency, just as the finished scholar may 
discard the rudiments, or the accom- 
plished equestrian forget the lessons 
of the manége; but till that last 
stage has arrived, it is the greatest act 
of national insanity to destroy or re- 
strain, except within those limits which 
the public safety requires, the invalu- 
able ally of a paper circulation. It 
has quadrupled in the last half century 
the wealth of Scotland, and multiplied 
tenfold that of America. But for the 
powerful impulse given by the ad- 
vances of bankers, and the enlarged 
capital which they put in motion, the 
industry of the United States, instead of 
having long ago crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains, and given birth to four 
millions of men in the valley of the 
Mississippi, would have been still 
slowly advancing along the shores of 
the Atlantic, and not yet have pierced 
the profound solitudes of the Ohio or 
the Missouri. 
Accordingly, from a very early 
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period banking establishments, as will 
be the case in all free, intelligent, and 
advancing communities, have been es- 
tablished with extraordinary benefit in 
the United States. The advantages, 
however, with which they are attended, 
have not been: unmixed with evil; 
there, as elsewhere, fraudulent insol- 
vency too often usurped the King’s 
prerogative, and issued its own worth. 
less paper as the current coin of the 
realm. Miss Martineau gives the fol- 
lowing account of the cause which led 
to the establishment of the United 
States Bank, the grand object of De- 
mocratic jealousy at this time :— 

‘© Occasional disorders happened from 
the misconduct of country banks, prior to 
1811. The renewal of the charter of the 
United States Bank was then refused. The 
Government was pressed by the evils of 
war; and the check of the superintend- 
ence of the Bank being withdrawn, the 
local banks, out of New England, came to 
the agreement (too senseless to be ever 
repeated) to suspend specie payments. All 
issued what kind and quantity of paper 
pleased themselves, till above twice the 
amount of money needed was abroad ; and 
the notes were in some States five, in 
others ten, in others twenty, below par. 
The New England people, mean-time, 
used convertible paper only; and under 
the law which provides that all duties, im- 
posts, and excises should be uniform 
throughout the States, were thus compel- 
led to pay one-tenth more to the revenue 
officers than the people of New York, who 
used the depreciated currency ; and one- 
fifth more than the Baltimore merchants, 

“‘ This state of things could not last. 
A national bank was again established, in 
1816, for the purpose of controlling the 
local banks. Its charter was for twenty 
years, with a capital of 35,000,000 dol- 
lars, to which the federal government sub- 
scribed one-fifth. Its notes were made 
receivable for any debt due to the United 
States. 

‘‘ Its purpose was presently answered. 
The local banks had, in three years, re- 
sumed cash payments. The management 
of the United States Bank, during the 
rest of its term, has been, upon the whole, 
prudent and moderate. That a power 
has not been abused, is not, however, a 
reason for its continued exercise, if it be 
really unconstitutional. President Jackson 
thinks, and the majority thinks with him, 
that it is contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution (as it is certainly unauthorised 
by its letter), that any institution should 
have the power, unchecked for a long 
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term of years, of affecting the affairs of 
individuals, from the further corners of 
Maine or Missouri, down to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico; of influencing elec- 
tions; of biassing the press; and of act- 
ing strongly either with or against the Ad- 
ministration. The majority considers, that 
if the United States Bank has great power 
for good, it has also great power for harm ; 
and that the general government cannot 
be secure of working naturally in its limit- 
ed functions, while this great power sub- 
sists, to be either its enemy or its ally.” 


Total number of Banks, ‘ 
Nominal. 

Their capital, . - 

Notes in circulation, Fe 

Specie in their coffers, é 


Commercial paper under discount, 
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Since the establishment of the Uni- 
ted States Bank, and the great in- 
fluence which, from its vast capital, 
prudent conduct, and well-timed li- 
berality it has acquired all over the 
Union, the paper currency of the 
country has been on a much more 
solid foundation than formerly. The 
official returns of the Banks of the 
Union on Ist January, 1835, give their 
number, capital, and notes in circula- 
tion, as follows :—; 


557 


Dollars, 
231,250,000, or £57,000,000 


103,692,000, or 25,800,000 
43,937,000, or 10,800,000 
365,000,000, or 91,200,000 


But the vast importance of the Bank is to be judged of by the amount of 


Its capital, ‘ ° , 
Notes in circulation, 
Commercial paper under discount, 


Nothing more is requisite than these 
figures to show the vast importance 
of the banking system to the United 
States, as to every other rising and 
enterprising people. And it is ap- 
parent that such establishments, if 
rightly understood, are eminently fa- 
vourable to the progress of freedom, 
and the real interests of the working 
classes. Capital—solid wealth — is 
ever essentially aristocratic. It never 
can be very generally or widely dif- 
fused, at least in large masses; and, 
therefore, banks which lend a helping 
hand to enterprise and activity in the 
earlier and more eventful periods of 
their career, and enable them to main- 
tain the struggle with older establish- 
ments, having the advantage of long- 
tried connexions and realized wealth, 
are eminently favourable to the popu- 
lar classes, and the best support to 
the cause of liberty. Without banks, 
a commercial state must ever speedily 
fall, and ever has fallen, under the 
dominion of a few overgrown mer- 
cantile establishments; industry and 
activity can never maintain their ground 
in the competition from want of capi- 
tal. The banker with his notes has 
done as much for the cause of freedom, 


35,000,000, or £8,750,000 
17,300,000, or 4,400,000 
51,941,000, or 12,800,000 * 


as either the printer with his printing- 
press, or the schoolmaster with his 
grammar. 

But it appeared otherwise to the 
judicious, prudent, and far-seeing 
masses in the United States. These 
enlightened men, “apes one with his 
Encyclopedia by his side and his news- 
paper in his pocket, have conceived 
the most inveterate and universal jea- 
lousy of Banks ; and especially of the 
great parent establishment, the Bank 
of the United States at New York. 
They have carried this animosity so 
far as, for five years past, to have made 
it a sine gua non with all their repre- 
sentatives that they should do all in 
their power to overturn and extirpate 
the banks, and reduce the country to 
the restricted circulation of a metallic 
currency. These sagacious, well-in- 
formed, and reflecting masses, who, 
according to the true theory of govern- 
ment, are always in the right, have 
discovered that their territory, thirty 
times the area of the British Islands, can 
be just as well cultivated with a metal- 
lic capital in currency of £11,000,000, 
as a specie and metallic circulation 
of £36,000,000; that the discount of 
£90,000,000 of commercial paper 





* See Chevalier, i. 378, 
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every three months, is perfectly need- 
less ; that prices of all sorts of com- 
modities, and above all, of labour, 
will remain just as high when the 
circulation is reduced to a fourth of 
its present amount, as when paper to 
the amount of a hundred and twenty 
millions is continually in circulation ; 
and that their interests—the interests 
of the working classes—will be best se- 
cured by sweeping away all banking 
establishments together. On this prin- 
ciple they have acted for a course of 
years, from one end of the Union to 
the other, in direct opposition, as may 
well be believed, to the opinions and 
efforts of all the intelligent sensible 
men in the country. But, as Livy 
long ago observed, “ Major pars ut 
plerumque sit meliorem vicit;” and 
the intelligent, far-seeing masses, 
strong in the support of the multitude, 
strong in the powers of universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, and the exaction 
of pledges, have returned representa- 
tives, and placed a President at the helm, 
who have carried through, amidst 
the unanimous shouts of the whole 
Republican party in America, the fol- 
lowing decisive measures against the 
United States Bank, intended as a pre- 
lude to the war against all Banks 
whatever :— 


I. The President, of his own autho- 
rity, and directly in the face of the 
law passed by Congress on that sub- 
ject, withdrew from the Bank of the 
United States, in the close of 1833, 


the whole deposits of Government, 


although it had paid 1,500,000 dollars 
for that privilege, secured to it by an 
act of the whole Legislature. The 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment hesitated to adopt a step so 
manifestly illegal ; but General Jack- 
son overcame his scruples by taking 
the whole responsibility upon him- 
self; and the masses unanimously ap- 
proved the great act of democratic in- 
justice. 

II. To paralyse the strength of the 
Bank by an apprehension of approach- 
ing dissolution, General Jackson op- 
posed his sovereign veto to the act 
which had passed both Houses of the 
Legislature in the session of 1832-3 
for the renewal of the Bank eharter 
at the expiration of three years, which 
wasthe period when its existing charter 
expired. This too was loudly ap- 


plauded by the democratic party all 
over the Union. , 

III. More lately, in 1835, he took the 
still more violent step of issuing an 
order from the Treasury, requiring 
the whole duties and taxes to Govern- 
ment, and the whole price of public 
lands sold for the behoof of the state, 
to be paid in specie only ; which cash, 
when received, was, so far as possible, 
kept locked up in the coffers of Go- 
vernment. This decisive act, which 
amounted to a complete injunction of 
cash payments and proscription of pa- 
per, so far as the Government could 
effect it, was attended, as might na- 
turally be expected, with the most 
momentous effects, and was the direct 
and obvious cause of the extravagant 
demand for money all over the United 
States, and the alarming drain which 
soon after set in upon this country. It, 
too, excited the most extravagant joy 
and exultation, as the first step towards 
the destruction of the Bank, among the 
intelligent masses all over the United 
States. 

To understand the real nature and 
judicious character of the universal 
clamour thus got up in the United 
States among the working classes, upon 
democratic principles, and for demo- 
cratic objects, against the Bank of the 
United States and a paper currency 
in general, it is necessary to attend to 
twothings:— The universal use and in- 
calculable practical importance, in an 
under-peopled rising country like 
America, of those banking establish- 
ments, which quadruple the active ca- 
pital of the inhabitants, and furnish 
funds to those who have none, for the 
prosecution of the most useful under- 
takings ; andthe unprecedented state of 
activity in speculation of every kind, 
both in land and merchandise, which 
was going forward when the masses 
forced upon the Government, and una- 
nimously approved, these decisive mea- 
sures against banking credit, and for 
the introduction of an exclusively 
metallic circulation. 

We cannot illustrate the first posi- 
tion better than in the words of the 
liberal democratic French traveller, 
M. Chevalier :— 

** Credit is the primary element of life 
in the United States ; they literally live on 
it. Without credit, those populous towns 
which arise on all sides, as if by enchant- 
ment—those rich states which fringe the 
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margin of the Atlantic, which stretch to 
the west of the Alleghany, and extend 
along the course of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, would have been still savage 
forests and bottomless morasses. New 
York alone possesses twenty banks: the 
mean of its. annual discounts is 
L.25,000,000:;, whereas at Paris the total 
discounts of the Bank were, in 1831, 
L.9,000,000 ; in 1832, only L.6,000,000. 
At. Philadelphia, in 1831, the discounts 
rose to L.32,000,000. A general shake 
to credit, even for the shortest time, 
is here more terrible than the most 
frightful earthquake. The banks have 
acted as the levet which has enabled 
the Americans to establish among them- 
selves, to their own great profit, the agri- 
culture and industry of Europe, and which 
has covered their territory with cities, 
canals; railroads, manufactories, and fer- 
tile fields; in a word, every thing which 
eonstitutes civilisation. Without the banks, 
the cultivator Would have been destitute 
of capital for his most necessary advance ; 
he would have had no instruments for the 
clearing of his farm; and if the system 
has led in many cases to absurd and 
gambling speculations, it is the same sys- 
tem which has enabled the farmer to 
purchase land for two dollars the acre, 
which he afterwards sold for ten or a 
hundred. The mechanics, who are now 
so loud in their condemnation of the 
banking system, forget, that it is to it that 
they owe the industrial activity which has 
enabled them to earn from five to eight 
shillings a-day of wages. ~ They forget 
that it is it which has furnished them with 
the means, of which so many have availed 
themselves, of rising to opulence and com- 
fort; for, in America, every enterprising 
man who can give the guarantee of a 
tolerable character, is sure of obtaining 
credit, and thus has the means of making 
his fortune. 

‘* The excessive multiplication of banks, 
however, has been attended here, as else- 
where, with dangerous consequences. 
Credit was in some instances unduly ex- 
tended, and banking establishments which 
pushed their notes into general circulation, 
afterwards, by their failure, diffused 
general distress. The evil, however, has 
been cured from the day when the Bank of 
the United States was finally established. 
That great institution, which in its very 


“commencenient committed some faults for 


which it paid dear, has for ten years past 
acted invariably with the most consummate 
prudence. The greater part of the lead- 
ing men of the country are connected 
with it in the capacity of directors. The 
correspondents abroad are the greatest 
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houses,—those of Baring at London, and 
Hottingein at Amsterdam. It exercises 
over all the local banks, an indispensable 
control ; it obliges them to observe some 
moderation in their issues, by demanding 
payment.in cash, or refusing their notes 
in exchange, whenever it conceives they 
are transgressing the bounds of prudence. 
It is by means of it that the currency of 
the country has been so largely extended, 
that. in 1831 the banks of the country 
could, without difficulty, sustain a mass 
of discounts, which, over the whole 
Union, amounted to the enormous sum of 
L.240,000,000 sterling.” — CurvariER, 
Amerique du Nord, i. 40, 41, 49. 


The other position necessary to: be 
appreciated in considering the wisdom 
and necessary effects of the war of 
extermination waged by the American 
masses against the Beak of the United 
States, viz., the enormous extent and 
unparalleled activity of the specula- 
tions in land and cotton, at the period 
which they selected for the commence- 
ment of hostilities, is thus described by 
the same liberal author :— 


** The public lands sold by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the last five 
years have been as follows :— 


Hectares of Jand. Price paid. 
1830 782,000 L.485,000 
1831 1,125,000 700,000 
1832 997,000 620,000 
1833 1,562,000 1,040,000 
1834 1,887,000 1,480,000 
1835. 3,645,000 2,600,000 


This extraordinary increase indi- 
cates the almost boundless extent of 
the speculations in land which were 
going on during the latter part of this 
period in the United States. The 
progressive growth of the export of 
cotton is equally remarkable. 


Kilograms. Value. 
1832 145,000,000 L.6,400,000 
1833 146,000,000 7,400,000 
1834 173,000,000 10,500,000 
1835 286,000,000 12,400,000 


‘“‘ This prodigious activity in speculation 
of every sort, both in land and merchandise, 
rose to a perfect fever in the course of 
1836. Purchasers of lots keenly competed 
in the north for forests containing trees fit 
for the construction of dwellings,—in the 
south, for the marshes of the Mississippi, — 
and in the west, the far distant pasturages 
of the Ohio and the Missouri. The 
extraordinary rise of several towns in these 
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remote quarters has turned every head,— 
and they speculate on the probable value of 
such and such localities for future cifies, as 
if three or four Londons, as many Parises, 
and at least a dozen Liverpools, were 
speedily to spread in these desert abodes 
their streets, their houses, their wealth, 
their forests of masts. At New York 
alone, the Government has disposed of lots 
for 2,000,000 of inhabitants ; at Orleans, 
for 1,000,000. They have assigned as 
localities for houses, cities, and streets, 
arid rocks or moving quagmires. In 
Louisiana, impassable morasses, the eter- 
nal abode of alligators ; the swamps and 
bogs of New Orleans, which are covered 
with water to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet; and in the north, the bed of the 
Hudson, submerged to the depth of thirty 
feet, have found numerous purchasers.”— 
Cuevauier i. 416, 417, and ii. 163. 


Such being the fever of speculation 
in land and merchandise in the United 
States for the last three years,—such 
the indisputable necessity for banking 
establishments to aid the efforts of in- 
dustry over its boundless surface,—and 
such the benefits which the Bank of the 
United States had conferred upon the 
community, by placing on a more solid 
and secure foundation than heretofore 
the mighty agent of a paper currency ; 
let us next attend tothe measures which 
Government, simul et semel, was adopt- 
ing, under the dictation and with the 
unanimous applause of the masses all 
over the Union, for the destruction of 
the Bank, and the eradication of a 
papercurrency from the whole country. 
The views and wishes of a party there 
or elsewhere generally go beyond the 
actual measures which they are capable 
of carrying into execution ; and what 
these wishes are, and what ultimate 
objects the masses in America have in 
view, may best be learned from the 
conduct of their great apostle, General 
Jackson :— 


‘* The party of Administration,” says 
Chevalier, ‘‘ knowing that the Bank is un- 
popular with the masses, because they have 
felt its influence in thwarting their designs, 
roar out incessantly ‘ The Bank! The 
Bank!’ The Opposition are mocking you, 
say they, when they call on you to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws; what 
do they care for the Constitution or the 
laws ?—it is the Bank which they wish to 
save. War then, eternal war to the 
Bank! General Jackson, the hero of a 
double war, who cleared the country of 
English bayonets, wishes now to purify 


it from that great centre of tyranny and 
corruption. The Bank is still English 
influence under another form, which is 
striving to enslave you; the real question 
is, whether you shall be freemen or 
slaves of the golden calf. Despite all the 
hypocritical professions of the slaver of the 
Bank, never forget an instant when going 
to the poll, that the sole question, the 
question of questions, is, ‘ Bank, or no 
Bank.’ In truth, the real question which 
is about to be decided at the elections, is 
the question of the Bank—nevertheless, 
whose fault is it that the Opposition, in 
struggling for its support, is now obliged 
to invoke the shade of the Constitution ? 

** In truth, the chiefs of the democratic 
party have already become sensible that 
their first policy, which consisted in op- 
posing the Local and Joint Stock Banks 
to the Bank of the United States, must in 
the end necessarily fail, and that they would 
all rally round that great establishment. 
It was evident that their reproaches, ‘if 
well-founded, were much more applicable 
to the Provincial Banks, because they have, 
in many cases, been the occasion of very 
serious losses; whereas the Bank of the 
United States has never occasioned to any 
person the loss of a farthing. After having 
hesitated a long while, the leaders of that 
party have adopted the bold resolution of 
declaring war against all Banks. Bank 
notes, say they, are nothing but miserable 
rags; the precious metals are the only 
solid foundation of real wealth. Gold is 
called Jackson-money. The national mint 
has been set to work with extraordinary 
activity to strike off gold pieces, half- 
eagles, and quarter-eagles. The chief 
journals, in the interest of General Jack- 
son’s party, pay all their workmen with 
gold; the warm friends of administration 
keep nothing but gold in their pockets ; 
and whenever you see a man with coin in 
his pocket, you may be sure he is a Jack- 
son man. Lately the President went to 
his country-house of Hermitage, in Ten- 
nessee; all along the road he expended 
nothing but gold; the Globe, his acknow- 
ledged organ, took especial care to let it 
be known to the public; and, at a great 
banquet which the inhabitants of Nashville 
gave to him, he drank as a toast, ‘ Gold 
and silver, the only representatives of 
wealth recognised by the constitution.’ ”— 
Cuevauirr, i. 240-242, 


This extraordinary and otherwise 
inexplicable jealousy of the Bank, 
which, by combining solidity with 
prudence in its measures, has done so 
much to remove the inherent danger 
of a paper currency, when issuing 
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from a multitude of independent 
sources, is in truth nothing but the 
form which democratic ambition takes 
in that country—all other distinctions 
are abolished ; there is no aristocracy, 
no landed interest, no church, no na- 
tional debt, no nobility, no sovereign ; 
the majority, according to universal 
suffrage, anc giving its votes by the 
ballot, decides every thing. But the 
banks remain, and in them the masses 
see the germ of a future commercial 
aristocracy, in the power of giving or 
withholding discounts—a source of in- 
fluence which may sometimes counter- 
act and interfere with their despotic 
propensities. Thence their universal 
exasperation at the banks, and their 
resolution to lay the axe to the root 
of this noble and beneficent establish- 
ment, even though in its fall it should 
involve all themselves in ruin. 


‘** The Bank is accused,” says Chevalier, 
* of having intrigued for its own purposes, 
in order to get the question of the renewal 
of its charter brought on in the session of 
1831-2; of having mingled in politics, in 
order to influence the election of Presi- 
dent in 1832, and for that end augmented, 
by seven millions sterling, the amount of 
its discounts ; finally, of having made use 
of its wealth to corrupt the press, and 
gain over the pamphlets and journals to 
its side. 

** Assuredly, if it should happen that an 
European Government, on the strength of 
such reasons as these, without either in- 
vestigation or proof, should overturn and 
ruin an institution which experience had 
proved to be essential to the existence of 
the country, a loud cry would, with reason, 
be raised against its injustice. If, in ad- 
dition to this, it was interested in the 
establishment to the extent of L.1,700,000, 
many persons would tax such attacks not 
only with violence but absolute fatuity. 
But, in America, the numerical majority, 
which determines the elections, loudly ap- 
plauds General Jackson’s eampaign against 
the Bank, with almost as much fervour as 
they did his glorious defence of New Or- 
leans against the English. His military suc- 
cess, his probity, his firmness, amounting 
almost to obstinacy, have acquired for him 
an immense reputation. The Bank, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding the service it is 
daily doing to the country, is in the highest 
degree unpopular. It is so, on. account 
of the general animosity which exists 
among the masses to the banking system; 
on account of the inherent jealousy which, 
in a country of absolute equality and demo- 
cratic jealousy, necessarily springs up at 
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the institutions of opulence. In the United 
States, notwithstanding the customs and 
laws, there is still a sort of aristocracy 
founded on superior intelligence and 
wealth. That aristocracy, possibly a little 
supercilious to the multitude, has awakened 
the most violent hatred; and as the Bank 
naturally supports it, nothing more is re- 
quisite to explain the general antipathy 
which it has excited. Though the Bank 
has still the majority of the Senate on its 
side, the chances are accumulating against 
it. The masses in 1834 unanimously ex- 
claimed, hurrah for Jackson, without ever 
considering that in March, 1836, the Bank 
would die a natural death by the expiry of 
its charter, and that the object of their 
jealousy will disappear until experience 
has proved the impossibility of doing 
without it.”—-Cuevauier, i. 67, 68. 


The tirades of the press, intend- 
ed to inflame the masses against the 
Bank, reminded M. Chevalier of the 
general delusions propagated at the 
commencement of the French Revo- 
lution :— 


‘* T have been much struck,” says this 
stanch supporter of the democratic prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ with the striking resemblance 
which the greater part of these articles 
and Journals directed against the Bank, 
bore to the revolutionary tirades of 1791 
and 1792. There was the same declama- 
tory style, the same appeal to popular 
passions, with this difference, that the 
charges against the Bank here are hollow, 
superficial, and unfounded, while our sub- 
jects of complaint, fifty years ago, were 
too substantial. In general, the phantoms 
conjured up were a sort of fantastic pic- 
tures, which represented the monied aris- 
tocracy invading the kingdom, with an 
escort of seduction, corruption, and 
slavery. What doIsay? Mr Biddle was to 
be King. Amidst that deluge of writings 
and articles which decided the question with 
the numerical majority, there was hardly 
one which indicated serious study or a 
practical acquaintance with the subject.” 
Ibid, i. 80. 

This question of questions, the Bank 
and cash payments, was the incessant 
subject of strife at the elections, and 
debate at Congress.during the sessions 
of 1832, 1833, and 1834. The demo- 
cratic party, however, acquired a de- 
cided preponderance by the general 
election in the close of 1834. 

‘* The fate of the Bank,” says Chevalier, 
‘was determined by the elections of 1834. 
In fifteen months, its charter will expire,— 
and it will expire, to be renewed how- 
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ever, shortly after, under another form, 
when a new series of commercial embar- 
rassments shall have demonstrated that its 
assistance cannot be dispensed with. It 
is worthy of particular attention, that it 
will perish by the votes of-the representa- 
tives of the very places which owe it 
most, New York and Pennsylvania. The 
blindness of Pennsylvania in particular is 
inexplicable. How is it possible to con- 
ceive the insanity with which the citizens 
of that state strive to dry up the source of 
all their greatness; for without the capi- 
tals of Philadelphia its fields would be 
desert wastes. Neither would there be 
the four hundred leagues of canals and 
railways, nor its roads, more numerous 
still, nor its innumerable wooden bridges, 
nor its manufactures, nor its mines. In 
truth, the same spirit of resistance to the 
monied aristocracy on both sides of the 
Atlantic—‘* No Bank! Down with the 
Bank! No rag-money !”—is the cry in 
America which rules both the legislature 
and the executive; while at Paris, the 
bankers are held up to execration as the 
real aristocracy under the rule of the Citi- 
zen King.” —Cuevauirr, i. 269, 271. 


The Bank question caused the legis- 
lature of the United States to be 
divided precisely as the Reform Bill 
did that of Great Britain. On the 
one side, the Senate, or Upper- 
House, supported by all the wealth, 
education, and respectability of the 
country ; on the other, the Executive, 
resting on the support of the masses, 
which have acquired a preponderance 
in the Lower-House. 


‘* The two Chambers of Congress,” says 
Chevalier, ‘‘ came to an open rupture on 
the great question of the withdrawal of 
the deposits from the Bank of the United 
States. The Senate declared, by a ma- 
jority of 28 to 8, that the reasons assigned 
by the Finance Minister for that step were 
not sufficient ; and by a majority of 26 to 
20, that the conduct of. the President in 
that affair was unconstitutional and illegal. 
Since the origin of the constitution, this 
is the first occasion on which the conduct 
of the first magistrate of the republic has 
been censured by the Senate. The Cham- 
ber of Representatives, on the other hand, 
has decided that the Bank of the United 
States should not have its charter renew- 
ed ; that the public deposits should not be 
restored to it; and that they should be 
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divided among the provincial banks. The 
first resolution passed by a majority of 
132 to 82; the second by 118 to 103; 
the third by 117 to 105.—Jbid, i. 125, 126, 


To these copious extracts, so singu- 
larly illustrative of the causes of that 
terrible commercial crisis under which 
both America and Great Britain are 
now so grievously suffering, we shall 
add only one other—but it is a pre- 
cious one—highly characteristic of the 
tendency of a blind, demagogue-led 
urban constituency, with universal 
suffrage, and vote by ballot, to rush 
headlong, and amidst transports, on 
measures calculated not merely re- 
motely to injure their country, but 
instantly to send themselves to destruc- 
tion. Ten thousand of the respectable 
educated and wealthy citizens of New 
York, embracing nineteen-twentieths 
of the capital of that great city, had 
petitioned General Jackson in favour 
of the Bank. 


** General Jackson answered to the de- 
puties, that they ‘expressed the grievances 
of the capitalists, merchants, and courtiers 
of Wall Street and Pearl Street,* but that 
Wall Street and Pearl Street were not the 
people.’ Nevertheless, it may be asked, 
what would New York have been without 
Pearl Street and Wall Street ? In the last 
fifty years, its population has increased 
ten, its riches an hundred fold. - Assuredly 
this almost miraculous increase was not 
the work either of its soldiers or its advo- 
cates; the source of it is to be found in 
the boundless industrial establishments 
which have been brought into existence, 
nourished and sustained by the bankers of 
Wall Street and Pearl Street. It is very 
easy to declaim against the monied aristo- 
cracy ; where would America, and New 
York especially, have been without them ? 
If there is a country in the world where 
such a declamation against the aristocracy 
of guineas is absurd, it is the United 
States.” —Jbid, i. 109. 


We have seen how strongly the 
opinion of all the wealth, education, 
and property of New York was ex- 
pressed in favour of the Bank, to which 
they were well aware they were in- 
debted for most of the blessings which 
they enjoyed; let us see what was 
the opinion of the masses, invested by 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot 





* The Threadneedle Street and the Lombard Street of New York, 
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with a preponderating voice in the 
legislature, on the same subject. In 
the municipal elections of 1835, a 
prodigious effort was made by both 
parties; thirty-six thousand persons 
voted in New York, and by a majority 
of 2,700 the Jackson party carried the 
victory! A system evidently calcu- 


lated to bring destruction on all, and 
especially on the humblest class of 
voters in that very city, which, in two 
years afterwards, involved all the 
voters in bankruptcy, destitution, and 
beggary, was carried amidst boundless 
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over the whole world, which .has 
wrapped America in conflagration, 
and diffused distress to an unheard-of 
extent over the British Islands ; which 
is clearly and indisputably owing to 
the insane conduct of the American 
democracy. For can any one doubt, 
from the course which the strain has 
taken—the violent drain on the Bank 
of England, in which it commenced— 
the dreadful pressure in America, to 
which it led—or the unparalleled catas- 
trophe there of public and private 
bankruptcy in whichit terminated, that 


the seat of the evil was to be found 
in the United States? And when we 
see at the very same time an absurd 
and destructive cry got up in all 
parts of the Union against banks and 
paper credit, which led to a pro- 
scription of all but gold and silver by 


;\Ashouts of applause by a majority of 
th 2,700, despite all the efforts of ten 
x thousand of the most enlightened and 

opulent citizens! Such is republican 


Ng government, 
a The brawling patriots of America, 
however, do not trust to democratic 


passion alone to uphold their ascend- 
ency ; corruption has already become 
their weapon ; centralisation their sys- 
tem of permanent warfare. 


** Under the moderate and beneficent 
rule of former Presidents, the public func- 
tionaries were not changed on the change 
of Government, and they were not al- 
lowed to take any part in the public elec- 
tions. Since the election of General Jack- 
son, however, a systematic system of exclu- 
sion has been adopted, public employment 
of all kind has become the spoil of victory. 
President Jackson has overspread, with his 
creatures, every portion of the Union; all 
the Custom-house officers, all holding 
office under Government, have become his 
creatures. This system has gained cities 
and counties ; the magistrates, secretaries, 
printers, judges, inspectors of markets, 
police, watchmen, in a word, public func- 
tionaries of every description, are aware 
that the bread of themselves and their 
families depends on upholding the ruling 
dominant powers. The President has now 
under his command an army of Sixty 
THovusanp civil servants; they are his 
ames damnées.” —CuHEVALIER, i. 328. 


Here is the beginning of the end— 
centralisation is advancing, auz pas de 
géant, on the shoulders of democratic 
ascendency. It requires not the gift. 
of prophecy to say in what that will 
terminate. 

No subjects of contemplation more 
momentous and important ever were 
brought before the British people, 
especially at this crisis, than those 
contained in these extracts. Here is 
a public calamity which has extended 


the Executive, at the very moment 
when the fever of speculation, both 
in land and goods, was at its height ; 
can there be the slightest doubt that 
they were cause and effect? It is as 
clear now as the sun at noonday what 
occasioned the drain on the Bank of 
England, and forced that great esta- 
blishment, so early into those measures 
of defence which, by contracting the 
currency of this country, led to all the 
subsequent distress. It was to pay 
the duties in specie to the American 
Government, and to liquidate their 
enormous debts for the purchase of 
public lands, for which nothing but 
cash would be taken, that the money 
was wanted. It was that which gave 
rise to the rvinous traffic which grew 
up so quickly to so enormous a height, 
and consisted in drawing specie from 
Great Britain, and forcing up the 
price of cotton here to pay for it from 
the United States. The great Ame- 
rican houses, since involved in so 
much difficulty, were great pumps to 
extract the metallic currency from 
England, and send it to America, 
where gold and silver only would be 
taken by the Government in payment 
of their immense claims on the people, 
and interest had in consequence risen 
to 86 per cent a-year at all the 
chief towns of the Union. Sup- 
pose. a similar resolution to take 
nothing from the people but gold and 
silver, in payment of taxes, were to be 
adopted - by the British Government, 
would it not render every man enga- 
ged in trade in the three kingdoms 
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bankrupt in three months ? And what 
other result would have been expected 
in the United States, whose solid capi- 
tal is so much less abundant, new un- 
dertakings are so much more extensive, 
and paper credit isso much more widely 
diffused. 

Are you suffering, then, you opera- 
tives in Manchester, Salford, Glasgow, 
and Paisley?— Blame neither the 
House of Lords nor Commons—nei- 
ther the Crown nor the bishops— 
neither the landowners nor the clergy. 
Your own order—the madness of your 
own compeers has occasioned all the 
distress ; it is the tyrant majority in 
America, the deluded impassioned 
masses who were maddened by an un- 
taxed press, and empowered by uni- 
versal suffrage and vote by ballot, 
which has occasioned all your suffering. 
If the opinion of the respectable and 
educated classes in that country had 
prevailed, you would still have enjoyed 
your former prosperity. Here, then, 
you see what it is to allow such classes 
an unrestrained authority. Here you 
have an example of the awful ruin, 
which, amidst universal democratic 
transports, their insane proceedings 
may bring even in a few months on 
themselves and you. 

That the rapid rise of prices, and 
general fears of speculation, which 
prevailed in these islands in 1835 and 
1836, must of itself, sooner or later, 
have led to a commercial crisis, is in- 
deed certain ; but there can be no doubt 
that the mad proceedings of the Ame- 
rican mob-led Executive both accele- 
rated its approach, and enormously in- 
creased its severity. A rise of prices 
in one country must always lead in 
the end to the precious metals flowing 
abroad, andconsequently, by checking 
credit, give a temporary blow to in- 
dustry ; but, in the present instance, 
this alarming drain began far sooner 
and more suddenly, and became early 


infinitely more violent, than could 
be accounted for by any such natural 
causes. It was the great act of de- 
mocratie despotism by the American 
masses which has thrown the whole 
world into convulsion, and induced 
an extent of ruin and suffering, for a 
parallel to which we shall search the 
annals of regal or aristocratic op- 
pression in vain. 

Here, too, we see portrayed in vivid 
colours the utter futility of those bar- 
riers against popular delusion and in- 
sanity which we have so often been 
told arise from the practical exercise 
of power by the people, and the un- 
restrained influence of universal edu- 
cation, public journals, and a free 
press; or of the natural tendency 
of the Saxon race to keep free 
from those acts of public insanity to 
which their Celtic neighbours both 
in France and Ireland, are so much 
inclined. Here is the whole Anglo- 
American masses, even in the great 
cities, and the centres of light and 
civilisation, all educated and habitua- 
ted from their infancy to the exercise 
of the most unbounded political rights, 
combining in an act of insanity! Here, 
in the land where the majority, which 
is ever right, is installed in supreme 
power, and the minority of property, 
character, and education, is cast into 
the dust—has been perpetrated, amidst 
shouts of democratic transport, which 
resounded from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, and from the St Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, a gigantic deed of 
injustice, wickedness, and folly ; be- 
side which, in its ultimate and fatal 
consequences upon themselves and 
mankind, the greatest excesses of re- 
gal and military powers, the tyranny 
of Nero, the pride of Louis XIV., the 
ambition of Napoleon, the invasion of 
Russia, the war in Spain, are but as 
slight and transient evils. 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST, 


Sept. 10th.—Found, in a damp 
shady nook, so many snails congre- 
gated together, that I have come to 
the conclusion that the snail is gre- 
garious, and of a social turn of dispo- 
sition. Hence, whenever I find a 
solitary of this genus, I now search 
out a comrade for him, and place the 
two together in adegree of propinquity 
favourable unto companionship. 

How beneficial is the knowledge of 
a naturalist, and how does his intimate 
acquaintance with the habits of animals 
enable him to swell the sum of mun- 
dane felicity ! 

Sept. 13th.—In the high banks of 
a hollow sandy road, observed some 
extraordinary —and (indeed I may 
say) unaccountable cellular substances, 
which at first I took for fossil shells ; 
but the more I examined, the more I 
was lost in the wilderness of conjec- 
ture. I spent some hours in the in- 
vestigation of these mysteries of nature 
(to the surprise of some ignorant rus- 
tics, who know not to what perseve- 
rance the ardour of science will lead), 
but without coming to any decided 
conclusion: resolved to bring some 
home with me for further investiga- 
tion. With a difficulty proportioned 
to the friable nature of the soil, at 
length succeeded in detaching a whole 
cluster of the cells; showed them to 
John on my return home. The good, 
but simple domestic exclaimed in his 
artless phraseology—* La! sir, them 
be bees’ nests ; and it’slucky you wasn’t 
stung in tapping at that ere rock, for 
them hanimals be mighty sharp when 
they be offended.” 

John! John! thy conjecture is in- 

enious, and, when thy want of learn- 
ing is considered, deserveth commen- 
dation. But bees’ nests they are not. 

Sept. 15th.— Walked into the woods 
—saw a large green toad. How he 
did hop! Remarked very many ex- 
crescences on the leaves of the oak- 
trees—vulgarly called oak-apples— 
culled some of the largest, and brought 
them home, with a determination to 
watch them thoroughly. 

Sept. 16th.—Saw some mistletoe 
growing upon an aged apple-tree. 
There is something very extraordinary 
about this species of parasite ; and the 
manner of its propagation, by means 
of the seeds passing through the ens 
trails of birds, is interesting in no 


ordinary degree. 


Sept. 23d.—A memorable day, creta 
notanda albi. Found upon a broom- 
shaped vegetable, a large fair cater. 
pillar, with white and pink spots on 
his sides, and a vast horn upon his 
cauda, or tail. Brought him home 
upon his plant, he continuing to eat 
all the way, wisely and tamely, mak- 
ing the most of his time. 

Spent the evening in devising an 
abode for the great caterpillar ;—at 
length succeeded in the enterprise, 
and constructed for him a commodious 
dwellinghouse out of an old lozenge- 
box, with six holes bored in the lid 
with a pin, to keep up a healthy cir- 
culation of air, and a contrivance of 
two pins to fasten down the top firmly, 
lest my worm should escape; for the 
muscular power of these creatures is 
amazing. 

Sept. 24th.—Opened two of my 
oak-apples—found in one of them a 
small white maggot, or pupa, like that 
which Shakspeare says is pricked from 
‘ the lazy finger of a maid ;”’ in the 
other, a sort of larva, or chrysalis, 
wherein the winged rudiments of some 
species of fly might not unclearly be 
discerned by the skilful eye of a natu- 
ralist. Mercifully closed them up 
again in their circular tenements, and, 
in order to keep the disjointed parts 
together, stuck them into an old hat- 
brush. 

Sept. 25th.—Much grieved to find 
that John—my faithful old servant— 
having taken an unwonted fit of tidi- 
ness, and for the first time these many 
weeks having bethought himself to 
brush my hat, had unwittingly shaken 
out both larva and pupa from their 
snug receptacles. The good old man 
wept to think what damage he had 
done. He hath an excellent heart. 1 
must remember him in my will. 

Sept. 26th.—Went to the spot, 
where I had found the big caterpillar, 
to procure for him some fresh pa- 
bulum — the old stock, which I 
brought home with him, being well- 
nigh exhausted. Of a truth he hath 
a goodly appetite, and in one day will 
strip clean six twigs of that same 
broom-shaped plant, which is milky, 
nutritious, and succulent, so that he 
visibly waxeth in corpulency. By 
night, as is proper, he sleepeth and 
digesteth. 

Sept. 830th.—Much distressed. My 
big caterpillar hath an alarming di- 
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arrhoea, and in vain have I sought for 
some balsamic herb to astringe and 
corroborate his bowels. I wish J 
could contrive an injection. 

Oct. 1st, 2d, and 3d.—My worm’s 
indisposition is overpast, but he re- 
fuseth food, and all the goings-on of 
life seem to be in him suspended. Yet 
to spin he showeth no inclination. 
Thinking he might be of the kind 
which goeth beneath the earth in win- 
ter, I have got John to make hima 
larger box of wood-work, capable of 
containing earth. John has shown 
much ingenuity in the construction of 
this box, which, indeed, for magnifi- 
cence, may compete with the habita- 
tion which the people of Brobdignag 
made for Gulliver. It hath hinges, 
and two pegs to fasten down the roof 
(or lid), and a window of real glass, 
through which I may conveniently 
watch my caterpillar’s movements, 
for hours together, if I feel thereunto 
disposed ; and there is moreover a 
tuft of grass in the middle of the earth 
for the delectation of the caterpillar. 

4th and 5th.— Matters remain in the 
same pauseful state—caterpillar (or 
Sir Catapult, as one of our household 
has facetiously christened him) eateth 
not, though tempted daily with fresh 
food—neither will he go beneath the 
earth. I fear he is a little wilful. 
Sometimes he remaineth for hours 
museful and motionless; yet this day, 
when I set open his box-lid to recreate 
him, and had withdrawn quietly—sus- 
pecting no harm—to write my journal, 
chancing to shift mine eyes, I beheld 
Sir Catapult crawling along the car- 
pet, with an agility of which I be- 
lieved him no longer capable. Should 
some unwary foot,—the idea is too 
horrible for contemplation,—I must 
set open his lid no more. 

6th.—Seeing that my worm remain- 
ed refractory, in regard to his inhu- 
mation, I, yesterday evening, about 
eight of the clock, restored him to his 
paper dwelling, in order once more 
to afford him all conveniences for spin- 
ning—inasmuch as a web of glutinous 
nature adhereth more pleasantly to pa- 
per than to wood. A naturalist ought 
not to be easily discouraged, but pa- 
tient in investigation—unwearied in 
experiment. Throughout the late try- 
ing circumstances, and uncomfortable 
appearances, I trust that I have pre- 
served a becoming degree of fortitude 
and composure. Yet a naturalist is 
but man, and my soul hath been anx- 


ious for my caterpillar. Last night, 
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I slept not with my wonted serenity, 
and, to add to my perturbation, I heard 
at intervals a singular sound proceed- 
ing from the box of Sir Catapult, re. 
sembling, as nearly as possible, that 
which my pen now maketh, as it 
scratcheth against the paper. With 
morning’s dawn, I rose to examin- 
ation, and found the eccentric insect 
with his head in one corner of the 
paper-box, busily gnawing a small de- 
tached slip of paper which projected 
from the seams thereof, and which he 
had bitten till the smooth edges of the 
paper had become serrated. This is 
to me a mystery. Doth he gnaw, 
thinking to gnaw his way out, and once 
more to journey over the carpet? Or 
hath he some idiosyncratic attachment 
for paper? Or laboureth he under that 
sort of unnatural appetite which pre- 
vaileth in some disorders? It is all an 
enigma. 

10¢h.—Returned from a voyage, or 
peregrination, of some days’ continu- 
ance, during which I saw nothing but 
rocks, valleys, rivers, lakes, old castles, 
and such other uninteresting objects— 
came back with joy to my caterpillar. 
Alas, he seemeth now quite comatose, 
or lethargic, and a most distressing 
thought hath occurred to me—that he 
hath been pierced by an ichneumon 
fly—that bane of the naturalist—which 
(as every one knows) lays its eggs in 
caterpillars’ backs, and paralyses with- 
out killing them. ‘There 1s a small 
black spot—by many degrees smaller 
than the eye of a gnat—upon one of 
his white marks, which seems to sup- 
port the hypothesis ; though I own it 
is possible that, in the insertion of the 
pins which fasten down the lid of the 
box, I may have given him an un- 
lucky touch. Some malignants in our 
family affirm positively that it is so, 
and aceuse me of having left Sir Ca- 
tapult without food during the four 
days of my peregrination. But I can 
smile at this calumny, for I left a 
plentiful supply of vegetables in his 
box, which, at my return, I found un- 
tasted. Moreover, he had ceased to 
take nutrition some days before. No, 
no,—he is certainly pierced by an 
ichneumon. 

12th Oct.—Opened several of my 
oak-apples. Some—strange to say— 
produced nothing but a small quantity 
of very fine dirt ; but in three of them 
—one to each—were found small black 
well-grown flies, with protuberant sto- 
machs. Their wings, as they lay in 


the centre of the oak-apple, were fold- 
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ed round their bodies, garment-wise, 
in the manner of the winged women 
discovered by the celebrated naviga- 
tor, Peter Wilkins, at the South Pole. 
They did not seem greatly discom- 
posed by their premature birth, but 
unfolded their wings, and when placed 
under a tumbler upon the mantel- 
piece, appeared to be quite joyous, 
and to find existence pleasing. 

13th.—Performed upon one more 
oak-apple the Cesarean operation, 
delicately and successfully (it requires 
a practised hand), chiefly with the 
view of recreating the old inhabitants 
of the tumbler by the addition of a new 
companion. I could not, however, 
after the strictest scrutiny, positively 
affirm that they testified any peculiar 
emotion on the occasion. My dear 
eldest nephew, who has a pretty taste 
for natural history, and who, I pre- 
dict, will one day be an honour to his 
country, had—with a praiseworthy 
view to experimental philosophy, yet 
at the same time, perhaps, with some- 
what of the speculative rashness of a 
neophyte,—had, I say, last night 
placed some comminuted sugar within 
the tumbler, in order to explore the 
long-agitated question — videlicet — 
whether flies of this genus have, or 
have not, that tooth, called, in common 
parlance, a sweet tooth, which giveth 
a propensity for saccharine aliment. 
My less daring and more cautious era 
of life had led me solely to attempt 
their nutrition by means of their na- 
tive oak-apples—at once their womb, 
their cradle, and their food. 

The results of my nephew’s bold 
experiment were, as Shakspeare says, 
“ of a mingled yarn.” The fact that 
these flies have a sweet tooth was set 
beyond the reach of controversy ; for 
one of them did partake of the produce 
of the western cane in a manner the 
most voracious. But, on the other 
hand, much damage did accrue to the 
liquorish insect, whose wings and 
other members were so agglutinated 
together by the adhesive particles of 
the triturated sugar (which, more- 
over, was in a state of liquefaction, 
through the operation of a fire that 
had been kindled by reason of the 
chillness of the evening), as to be well- 
nigh incapable of motion. 

My nephew is not, however, to be 
discomfited. By the most delicate 
management of a silk handkerchief, 
from’ Eastern Ind, dipped in water 


not too warm, he succeeded in de- 
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terging, or cleansing the poor in- 
sect’s wings—a process for which he 
deserves the gold medal of the Royal 
Society, and for which, as a reward, 
I gave him a very remarkable oak- 
leaf, with no less than five oak-apples 
upon it. 

Oct. 14th.—A groan, or cry, pro- 
ceeding from my ee apartment, 
caused me to rush hastily thither. 
Speechless, he pointed to the tumbler, 
which held my oak-insects, and which 
he (with my permission) had taken 
into his own chamber, in order to ex- 
pose the inhabitants to the cheering 
beams of a bright October sun. The 
results had been as calamitous as they 
were extraordinary—as agitating as 
unforeseen. The heat of the sun— 
whose power at this declining season 
could never have been supposed so 
energetic, had drawn up from the 
moist divided oak-apples (the tritu- 
rated sugar had been withdrawn) an 
abundant exhalation, which, being con- 
densed by the coldness of the glass, 
hung in thick drops about the top and 
sides of the tumbler. This was the 
first phenomenon that struck me. But 
on my nephew faintly saying —* Look 
at the flies!’”” I examined farther, 
and (melancholy to relate) beheld my 
once joyous, brisk, lively flies all lying 
motionless at the bottom of their vitre- 
ous dwelling, overcome, as I conjec- 
ture, by the mephitic vapour of the 
oak-apples, or drowned, perchance, in 
the ascending moisture. In vain we 
used every means for their resuscita- 
tion—sprinkled salt on them—held 
them over a hot fire—tried fomenta- 
tions of hot water (but of that, alas! 
they had had too much already !)— 
they revived not. One only betrayed 
any, the least symptom of life—but 
it merely gave a slight kick and ex- 
pired. All that was left for us to do 
was to give them a decent burial. The 
little black corpses, laid out upon a 
sheet of white paper, looked abun- 
dantly affecting. We enclosed them in 
it, by way of shroud; and tossed them 
out of the window. 

The great caterpillar remaineth 
lethargic. 

Oct. 17th.—My nephew has left us, 
to pursue the course of his education 
at Cambridge. Else, how would he 
exult at the magnificent prize, which I 
have this day brought home, videlicet, 
two very long, lean caterpillars of a 
hairy kind. 1 have enclosed them in 
the old lozenge-box—removing Sir 
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Catapult, who, in his present state, 
can have no predilections, once more 
to the house of wood. Thus are they 
conveniently lodged, but with respect 
to aliment, matters prosper not so 
well ;—for, of this tribe, after a long 
life of research, I have never been 
able to discover the pabulum. Their 
mode of sustentation is a mystery, for 
I have never caught them feeding, 
and have generally found them in the 
act of crawling over a dry dusty road, 
where herbs commonly grow not. I 
have given those, whereon I am now 
concerned, a variety of grasses. But 
I am not sanguine of success. 

Oct. 18th.—My hairy caterpillars 
—(or woolly grubs, as my second 
nephew—a lively child—facetiously 
denominateth them)—have, as I fore- 
boded, eaten not. I would not starve 
the poor innocent creatures—for my 
heart is as tender as that of any natur- 
alist—so I have turned down the box 
upon the grass-plat in front of the 
house, securing it and its inhabitants 
by a stone placed upon the top ;—in 
the hope that they may at least be 
refreshed by the smell of the sweet 
damp earth, 

Oct. 19th. —Examined my box upon 
the grass-plat, and though (as my 
second nephew Richard made me 
accurately remark) the stone was still 
upon the top, just where I had placed 
it,—yet my caterpillars were gone !— 
Strange! and apt subject for much 
meditation! ....... Richard, I 
omitted to mention, brought home 
yesterday, a Robin, which he had 
taken in a springe, er peradventure 
trap. I hail the dawn, though in its 
first glimmering twilight, of an incli- 
nation for the great pursuit of life. 

Oct. 21st.—Joy treadeth on the 
heels of Sorrow. A naturalist’s life 
is one of excitement and vicissitude. 
Sometimes hisspirit fainteth—all goeth 
amiss. Hairy caterpillars eat not— 
smooth caterpillars spin not—oak-ap- 
ples wither—flies perish miserably— 
(of all and every one of which calami- 
ties my soul hath tasted)—but some- 
times will one glorious moment repay 
the vexations of years. It is then that 
the naturalist feels his high destiny— 
his sublime calling. It is then that 
his sensibility becomes a blessing ; and 
often as he may have prayed for indif- 
ference, when sorrow hath too strongly 
pressed upon his delicate organization, 
he would now scorn to barter his sensi- 
tive and agitated frame of being for the 


‘* Heart to dulness wed— 
The waveless calm—the slumber of the 
dead.” 
—But, without further preamble— 
this is the proudest, the happiest day 
of my existence. 

My big caterpillar is become a 
chrysalis ! , 

I have given my servants a holiday, 
and sixpence to treat themselves to a 
bowl of punch. 

But it is fitting that I relate at 
length the particulars of the blessed 
change. 

For some days Sir Catapult had 
shown scarce any signs of life, inso- 
much that many times I believed him 
dead, and was minded to give him 
caterpillar burial. Still, as he did 
not betray the ordinary symptom of 
dissolution—namely—an ill odour, or 
stinking—I was loath to cast him away. 
There was yet one other hopeful 
symptom. When turned upon his 
back, he would make a convulsive 
motion, whereby he regained his feet ; 
a eircumstance which strongly indi- - 
cated volition, and consequently life. 
But then, his colours had become 
dingy, and the black spot where I 
feared that the ichneumon had insert- 
ed her tail, had both enlarged and 
grown darker, so as to resemble an 
incipient mortification. 

On this auspicious morning, at seven 
o’clock, a. M., I, as is my wont, in- 
spected all the living objects of my 
care. The room was yet dim, and 
when I came to the mansion of Sir 
Catapult, I at first distinguished only 
a black shrivelled husk, which I took 
for my poor caterpillar, now truly 
dead, and miraculously withered away 
in the course of a single night. The 
tear stood in my eye; when, lo! 
upon a more particular examination, 
I beheld, just beneath the shrivelled 
skin (which bent over its old occupant, 
as if regarding it in wonder) a fine, 
fat, yellow, thriving chrysalis ! 

He could not have been five minutes 
disengaged from his ancient exuviz. 

My disappointment at not witness- 
ing the actual transformation (for a 
sight of which I have watched near 
other creatures of the same species, 
day and night), was swallowed up in 
delight at beholding such a plump 
larva. 

I hastened down in my dressing 
robe to show him to my sister, the wi- 
dow ; but she, I regret to say, bestow- 
ed on him epithets too opprobrious to 
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mention, and bid metake the nasty thing 
away; lest I should make her sick. 

Surprising it is how insensible are 
some persons to the beauties and won- 
ders of nature ! 

At this moment, in particular, my 
chrysalis was a lovely and interesting 
object. His outer coat not being yet 
hardened by the air, was perfectly 
transparent, and displayed the rudi- 
ments of the future moth, while at the 
same time it preserved the traces of 
the late caterpillar. Incipient wings 
might be seen curdling up within the 
sheath, while the stumps, whence the 
old feet had dropped off, were yet 
visible. The very workings of the 
transformation might be discerned 
within the transpicuous animal,—yea, 
the very coagulating of his lymphatic 
juices—and the rich, unctuous, gelati- 
nous matter wherewith his outer in- 
tegument was filled was forming 
momently into “ something rich or 
strange” (as the divine Shakspeare 
saith). I could have past my life 
in observing these wonders. But all 
pleasures come to an end, and my 
caterpillar became every hour less 
transparent. A cloud gathered over 


his beauty, and shut up his internal 


structure from view. 

But a profitable theme for mental 
contemplation was left behind. It 
was this : 

What must be the sensations of an 
organized being during such sudden, 
utter, and rapid alterations in the fluids 
and very substance of its physical na- 
ture? One striking proof of the com- 
plete revolution of being which my 
caterpillar hath undergone, must by 
no means be omitted. Formerly, he 
would not lie on his back: now, no- 
thing can persuade him to repose upon 
his face, and if turned downwards, he, 
with an energy and alertness quite 
miraculous, gives his tail a twist and 
recovers his supine position. 

Oh, the miracles of nature! 

Oct. 22d.—I have given my big 
chrysalis a soft bed of bran, fearing 
lest any one, in moving his box, might 
give him too rude a concussion,— 
especially as, in his present state, he is 
remarkably sensitive, and seems, with 
his new mode of being, to have re- 
covered his old alertness, albeit he 
cannot use progressive motion for 
want of propelling organs. Like all 
other chrysales which I have ever 
seen, he hath no feet; but he can 
most agreeably waggle his tail, and 
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in his bran-new or new-bran bed, he 
maketh for himself a soft place of re. 
pose by various ingenious movements ; 
for he loveth not to be touched or 
tickled by tne bran, neither to be co- 
vered with it; and so removeth it 
away from him, let one sprinkle him 
over ever so often,—a pleasing expe- 
riment, which I have oft-times tried. 
Also, I have ascertained that he loveth 
not too strong a light, and winceth at 
the near approach of a taper,—and it 
is the light whereat he winceth, and 
not the heat (for I have never brought 
a candle nearer to him than halfa 
quarter of an inch), as my sister the 
widow doth maliciously suggest. 

How can one rejoice sufficiently over 
so admirable and rare an occasion of 
observing the ways of caterpillars dur- 
ing so interesting a period of their 
existence, when, for the most part, they 
are concealed behind the webs of their 
own spinning, or beneath the ground. 
And this reflection leads naturally to 
the enquiry, how it came to pass that 
my caterpillar did not spin, seeing that 
he is of the spinning tribe, as I have 
myself ascertained by my former ob- 
servations upon the same genus? Here 
we must admire the wonderful sagacity 
wherewith nature hath endowed this 
interesting portion of her creatures. 
I cannot doubt that the big caterpillar 
spun not, because, being already pro- 
vided with sufficient warmth and shel- 
ter, he feared, should he put on any 
additional clothing, to become too 
warm. Nature’s children never engage 
in any unnecessary enterprise. 

O man! what a lesson unto thee! 

23d.—Eignxa—tienxa! The great 
discovery is made! I know what the 
hairy caterpillars eat! Blessings aswell 
as misfortunes may be said 


‘¢ Never to come as single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


At this era there is a spring-tide of 
prosperity ; but a naturalist must lay 
to heart the advice of the philosophical 
Roman poet, 

‘* 7Equam.memento, 

Servare mentem.” 
He must neither be elated by joy nor 
depressed by sorrow. I will be calm, 
and proceed to orderly and scientific 
narration. On this auspicious morn- 
ing I was rambling on the hill, when 
(accidentally, must I say?) I cast down 
my eyes, and behold! a fine large 
woolly-grub (as my nephew not un- 
aptly terms this species), hard at it, 
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devouring a singular vegetable that 
grows so mingled with the grass, 
that it had hitherto escaped my obser- 
vation. It isa sort of knot-grass, a 
congeries of blades, the one proceeding 
from the other in successive joints. I 
pounced upon the prizes—grass and 
caterpillar both ; and, moreover, had 
the good fortune to find three others 
of the same family, all of which, to- 
gether with a plentiful supply of their 
provender, I brought home in a hand- 
kerchief. They are now installed in 
the superb wooden mansion which the 
big caterpillar once occupied, but 
which, since he lay in bran, he hath 
abdicated; but the new-comers can 
never rival Sir Catapult in my affec- 
tions. They are by no means so en- 
gaging in their manners, neither pos- 
sess they that sweet trustful familiarity 
which characterised that amiable grub. 
On being touched, or even looked at, 
they curl up their bodies into unseemly 
rings, and by the protusion of their 
long bristly hairs, say, as plainly as 
caterpillars can speak, “ Noli me tan- 
gere.” This touchy temper liketh 
me not. Still I shall observe them 
with interest, as I do all grubs, worms, 
flies, slugs, and the other great works 
of nature,—caterpillars more espe- 
cially ; and in honour of these, I have 
named the spot where their food was 
first discovered, Woolly-grub End. 
I have also christened some other spots 
according to my discoveries :—that 
where the great caterpillar, now 
a chrysalis, was found, I have 
named Larva Bank; and the height 
where I culled the oak-apples, Pupa 
Point. 

24th.—The first cloud on my so 
recently bright horizon. Carefully in- 
specting my big chrysalis this morn- 
ing, I perceived a something which 
caused me some alarm and much dubi- 
tation. It was a very minute brown 
scale, which lay so close to his cauda 
(or tail), that I could not doubt he had 
shed it therefrom. What can this sig- 
nify or portend? I am lost in conjec- 
ture ; I must write an account of it to 
the C.P.S. 

The colour of my chrysalis daily 
deepens, and he becometh more opaque, 
and colder to the touch, and ever 
less inclined to motion, although I 
strive to keep up his activity by giving 
him a little healthy exercise now and 
then, tickling his tail till he wiggleth 
and jumpeth. ; 

25th. — Uncomfortableness in our 


family. Last night, as I was detail- 
ing aloud the various opinions of the 
naturalists with whom I have consult- 
ed on the subject of the mysterious 
disappearance of the two long lean 
caterpillars whom I had turned down 
upon our grass-plat, with a stone on 
the top of their box, to recreate, I was 
disturbed by an unseemly Jaugh or 
giggle from my nephew Richard ; and 
insisting on an explanation of this 
breach of decorum, he at length, with 
some confusion and considerable re- 
luctance, confessed (to do the boy jus- 
tice, he honoureth truth), that it was 
he himself who had abstracted the 
two woolly grubs (as he calls them) 
for nutriment for his robin. I for- 
gave him, however, in consideration 
of his having so accurately studied the 
phagology of robins. 

26th. — The old canary hath been 
threatened for some time past with an 
introverted toe-nail. This morning, 
therefore, I performed (and with sue- 
cess) the operation of cutting his 
claws, which indeed had grown to an 
unseemly length. The ungrateful 
little animal struggled much as I held 
him in my hand, and bit me with all 
his little force. Emblem of our fool- 
ish selves, who are too often ignorant 
of what is for our good, and angry 
with our best benefactors. How in- 
structive is Nature! 

27th Oct.— My hairy caterpillars 
begin to show asymptom which would 
have alarmed me but for my previous 
experiences upon Sir Catapult. Happy 
effects of observation! My mind is 
now tranquil, and I can calmly await 
the transformation of my caterpil- 
lars, which, from this symptom, I 
conclude must be at hand. As these 
are of the inhuming kind, who resort 
for a tomb to the bowels of Mother 
Earth, rather than to their own, I 
have been at the trouble (a pleasing 
toil, I must confess) of mounting to 
Woollygrub-End, in order to bring 
them some of the identical sods which 
had nursed their infant being. For 
their native soil they will doubtless 
have a predilection. Having omitted 
to bring with me any instrument for 
removing the sod (a piece of culpable 
negligence—but “nemo omnibus horis 
sapit”), I was bethinking myself that 
I must return empty-handed, and was 
just drawing consolation from the il- 
lustrious precedent of that French mo- 
narch who, engaged in an equally 
fruitless expedition, and 
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——** With twenty thousand men 

March’d up a hill, and then march’d down 

again,” 

—when I spied some bits of turf lying 
about, which some sportive rustic had 
cut out, in order to form the initials of 
his name, or those of his Amaryllis. 
They were, indeed, a trifle withered, 
but necessity must not be too nice, so 
I blessed my stars and carried them 
off in triumph. 

26th, 10 o'clock, p. m.—It is as I 
had anticipated. Drawn by strong 
instinct and passion for his native 
earth, one of my caterpillars hath al- 
ready crept beneath the sod, which I 
had inserted in their box in such con- 
venient morsels as might facilitate 
their access to the nether parts. 

29th.—I have named one of my 
hairy worms, the Recurring Cater- 
pillar, from the circumstance of his 
going beneath the sod, and then co- 
ming forth again, the same thing being 
constantly repeated, like the numbers 
in a recurring decimal; hence the 
name, on the propriety of which it is 
not fit that I, the author, should ex- 
press an opinion. But it may perhaps 
be allowed me, with justifiable pride, 
to record the sanction of an eminent 
philosophical friend, renowned for his 
philological studies, who was pleased 
to say that my epithet was “ felici- 
tous in no common degree, and re- 
markably appropriate.” No man can 
value himself on these trifies less than 
myself, but not to be pleased when the 
great and the good condescend to ad- 
mire, would be to slight their verdict 
in an inexcusable manner. 

The great chrysalis continueth to 
get browner. He is now the colour 
of an ear-wig, very beautiful to behold. 
Yet for this my sister, the widow, 

“* Though Nature gave her two, hath yet 
no eye!” 

3lst Oct.—Much snow and frost, to 
which I owe a peculiarly interesting 
discovery. Ihave observed that my 
caterpillars, which are set out all day 
on the window-ledge, in the open air, 
invariably retire during the day, one 
and all of them, beneath the sod. At 
night, John, with justifiable care, 
brings them within the chamber, lest, 
in the closing of the window, they 
should haply be precipitated into the 
court below; and, behold! in the 
morning, after their nocturnal abiding 
in the warm room, they are all come 
forth again, and even perhaps nib- 
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bling a little at breakfast, though of 
late they have fallen off lamentably in 
their appetites. I have affirmed that 
all come forth—a lapsus plume. All, 
I should have said, with the exception 
of the one who first ensepulchred him- 
self. He indeed is wise in his gene- 
ration, and remaineth still and medi- 
tative. Once have I gently lifted up 
the sod to look at‘him ; he was curled 
round into an emblem of eternity, and 
doubtless was pondering on suitable 
subjects. He possesses an elevated 
character, and is far above the un- 
steady, capricious, volatile Recurring 
Caterpillars, of which I have now three. 
But soft—let me not blamethem. A 
naturalist should never be harsh in 
his judgments ; 

‘* For what isman? When at the best» 

He's but a caterpillar drest.” 


And how many are of the volatile, 
Recurring species, ever restless, never 
knowing their own minds, discontent- 
ed with all one can do to please them, 
setting up their backs upon the slight- 
est occasions, and bristling at imagi- 
nary affronts! Such, I know; and, 
thank God, I am not of them. 

Moreover, my caterpillars do but 
follow the instincts of nature ;— for 
(and this brings me to the interesting 
fact which, at setting out, I had in- 
tended to elucidate, and of which I 
have by no means lost sight, however 
I may seem to have wandered from 
it)—for, I say, it is evident that the 
diurnal cold to which these creatures 
are exposed, makes known to them 
that winter cometh fast, and that they 
ought to bury themselves in order to 
shun his inclement wrath; while, on 
the other hand, the nocturnal warmth 
deludes them into a belief that the 
spring is at hand, and that they ought 
to come forth to pay their respects to 
that auspicious divinity. Still, after 
all that can be alleged in their favour, 
this facility of being deceived argues 
an inferior order of intellect. The 
first of the self-interred is—and let 
him henceforth be called—the Solo- 
mon of Caterpillars. 

Nov. 2d.—Last night we were all 
disturbed at tea by a singular clat- 
tering sound in the cage of the old 
canary, as if, instead of roosting, he 
were attempting to walk about his 
abode in pattens. We hastened to in- 
vestigate the cause of the phenomenon, 
but could discover no unusual appear- 
ance, save that the bird, contrary to 
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his habitude, was roosting on a lower 
perch. The morning, however, that 
detector of concealment, developed 
the mystery. Fram age the feet of 
the bird have become greatly corru- 
gated ; consequently, the extraneous 
substances with which they come in 
contact, lodge within the cracks and 
fissures. John having neglected lately 
(for which I must admonish him) to 
procure a fresh supply of that sabulo- 
naceous earth which preserves the 
cage in a state of cleanliness, an ac- 
cumulation of feecal matter had taken 
place beneath the corrugated claws, 
which were thus, in truth, furnished, 
as it were, with pattens; nay, the 
foot being all jammed up, resembled 
more the hoof of a horse than the 
claw of a canary bird. Hence the 
clattering which had so alarmed and 
perplexed us. The poor winged crea- 
ture could by no means grasp the 
perch with these hoofs, but tottered 
about on it like an awkward dancer 
upon the tight-rope. Hence, too, he 
did not, according to his wont (to quote 
a ditty wherewith that great songster 
Incledon hath recreated my ear in 
former times), 


“ Like a sweet little cherub perch’d up 
aloft,” 


—wisely reflecting, that the higher he 
went the more tremendous would be 
his fall, should he altogether lose his 
centre of gravity. For this cause did 
the intelligent creature repose (though 
not indeed without vacillation) on the 
lower perch. 

Under these distressing circum- 
stances my experience told me what 
to do. I washed the old canary’s claws 
in a tea-cup of warm water, filled from 
our own breakfast urn, but carefully 
cooled down, by exposure to the at- 
mosphere, to a proper temperature for 
bathing. On first catching the little 
captive he screamed and bit as before, 
but no sooner were his feet immersed 
in the water, than, feeling the soothing 
relief, and comprehending the whole 
matter, he became tranquil, and cast 
up a grateful glance at his master and 
benefactor. I could not prevent the 
tender tear of sympathy from bedew- 
ing my cheek. 

Nov. 3d.—Last night, or to speak 
more correctly, this morning, I had 
an awful dream. 

Methought that I was fondly gazing 
on my large beautiful chrysalis, when 
I perceived a small chink, or hiatus, 
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between the rings of his body. Gently 
taking him into my hand to investigate 
this alarming appearance, lo and be- 
hold! it seemed to me in my vision 
that he severed into three parts, as if 
he had cracked asunder for very dry- 
ness, and that nothing but the frag- 
ments of a perished husk remained in 
my hand— 


“ I woke in horror, and dared sleep no 
more.” 


But I am happy to say it was but a 
dream—for my big chrysalis is as fat 
and as thriving as ever. He is, how- 
ever, very torpid, in consequence of 
the cold weather, which hath set in 
so early and so severely. In order to 
set my mind entirely at rest as to his 
vitality, I gave him a pretty hard 
pinch, which made him stir lustily. 

4th.—Had a woodcock to my din- 
ner, with a bill so preternaturally long, 
that I saved the skull, with the appur- 
tenance thereof, as an additament to 
my museum. The claws of the bird, 
at the suggestion of a friend, were 
also preserved, as they betokened, by 
their length and curvature, a remark- 
able longevity. 

5th.— Wrote a letter to my scien- 
tific friend, who dwelleth at Antwerp, 
with an especial enquiry after the 
chrysalis which I brought with me 
from Padua, on my return from my 
Italian peregrination nearly two years 
ago, and placed, at his particular re- 
quest, in his safe keeping or cus- 
tody—he fearing the perils and ma- 
ladies of a sea-voyage for my chry- 
salis, and the humidity of our climate. 
The last time we exchanged letters on 
the subject, the chrysalis had turned 
round a little upon his left side. I 
conjecture that it must be now high 
time for him to have emerged into his 
butterfly state. After this, to Larva 
Bank. In my return, paused awhile 
near a ditch in Puddle Lane, and oc- 
cupied myself agreeably for some time 
in poking a large family toad (whose 
disinclination for saltatory motion was 
extreme), seeing that, by reason of his 
excessive corpulency, he greatly need- 
ed exercise. 

It is the pleasing duty of every na- 
turalist to watch over the health of 
what some persons are pleased to call 
—the inferior orders of creation. 

6th.—Calamities are again com- 
mencing. Mysecond nephew, brush- 
ing by with the impetuosity of youth, 
knocked down from a pin whereby it 
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was attached to the wall, my best 
bunch of oak-apples—consisting of a 
cluster of no less than fifteen upon only 
three contiguous leaves. 

Ichabod! the glory is departed ! 

Three out of the fifteen were divel- 
licated from the parent stem. 

I trust that I preserved my temper ; 
—but I thought it my duty to seem 
angry, and to administer some slight 
colaphic castigations to the ear of the 
culprit. 

O nephew; nephew ! thou hast done 
a deed ! 

Thou knowest not my feelings— 

Thou hast no oak-apples ! 

On this inauspicious day, moreover, 
I remarked that my chrysalis had, 
with his singularly-pointed tail, im- 
paled a morsel of bran. What this 
may portend I know not; but my mind, 
weakened and agitated by the occur- 
rence of the morning, trembleth at 
shadows, and forebodeth horrid events. 

7th.—Still am I anxious. The 


waves subside not speedily after a ter- 
rific storm. Another incident hath 
deepened unhappy impressions. 

This evening an unwonted agitation 
seemed to possess both my aged and 


my juvenile canary. Long after roost- 
ing-time, they were heard to flutter 
behind the napkin wherewith they 
are always carefully enveloped, lest 
the light of the candle should impede 
their slumbers, or prove prejudicial to 
their eyesight. I suspected a mouse; 
—nay it might be that a rat was 
greedy fortheir blood. Highly alarm- 
ed, yet preserving a philosophical 
presence of mind, I lifted up the nap- 
kin, but not the slightest cause for the 
perturbation was discoverable. Long 
and deeply did I ponder on the event; 
and at length inclined to the opinion 
that some hemp-seed, which had re- 
cently been added to their nutriment, 
and which they had eaten with much 
voracity, had induced dyspepsia and 
shocking dreams. 

My sister—the widow—with the 
quickness and plausibility of women’s 
wit, hazarded a conjecture, which I 
here record, more on account of its 
ingenuity than of any credit that I 
attach to it; for what indeed should 
women be expected to know on such 
scientific subjects? Her conjecture 
was, that certain saucers of water, 
which had been placed beneath the 
perches of the birds to tempt them to 
ablution, had aroused in them a terror 
of drowning, and that they could not 
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rest in peace, lest in slumber they 
might haply fall into the little ocean 
below their feet. Now this is inge- 
nious. But the hypothesis is at once 
annihilated by a consideration of the 
fact, that neither canary-birds, nor 
any birds whatsoever, or wheresoever, 
do fall from their perching-places in 
slumber—consequently they cannot 
fear todo so. My sister’s idea, how- 
ever, conjured up in my own mind a 
more alarming and more probable 
conjecture. May not my birds have 
been bitten by a rabid mouse, and 
labour under incipient hydrophobia? 
Quiet prevailed, however, during the 
remainder of the evening, and to-day 
my birds drink their water as usual. 

8th. — The great chrysalis hath 
shaken off the morsel of bran from his 
cauda. 

10éh.—To the woods about Pupa 
Point. Bisected some oak-apples, that 
looked yet fresh afid flourishing upon 
withered leaves that had fallen to the 
ground. Found, to my great asto- 
nishment (considering the lateness of 
the season), pup in certain of them, 
while others contained flies similar to 
the unhappy ones of whom I love not 
to discourse. 

“ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem.”’ Pursued my investigations. 
Discovered at length a maggot and a 
dead fly tabernacling together in the 
centre of a single oak-apple. The fly 
was dead, and half-eaten. The mys- 
tery is now cleared up. Another 
species of fly evidently deposited her 
ova in the already tenanted oak-apples, 
and her progeny—like to the offspring 
of the treacherous ichneumon, or of 
the ill-requiting cuckoo, subsist upon 
the ruin of the rightful heirs of the 
tenement. Thus, throughout univer-. 
sal nature, one being thrives by the 
destruction of another! ’Tis a right 
curious speculation. Oak-apples al- 
together move me to wonder. When 
cometh the time for their inhabitants 
to be disincarcerated? In those which 
I have examined for some time past, 
the flies (where flies there be) have 
eaten their way even into the very 
outermost integument, as if prepared 
to emerge into daylight—yet emerge 
they do not. What delayeth them? 
If extracted from their abode, they 
appear weak, faint, and torpid. Then 
why take the trouble to move upward 
from their inner sanctuaries—their 
secure penetralia—at a season when 
warmth and shelter are peculiarly de- 
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sirable? Moreover, at this present 
period, seventy out of a hundred 
are manifestly devoured by birds. 
Doth nature only beguile them from 
their comparative security, in order to 
render them a more easy prey to their 
predestined enemies? . Truly, they 
appear to be the very outcasts of her 
dominion, and my pity for them is 
proportioned to the misery of their 
condition. 

11¢h.—Received a letter from Sir 
Leuenhoeck Crabnell, announcing to 
me a change in the wording of the 
question now under debate in the Na- 
turalist’s Society at Marshford (where- 
of I have the honour to be a member). 
The question as first proposed was— 
“ Whether caterpillars are or are 
not subject to the toothache?” The 
amendment is in the substitution of the 
word “ jaw-ache” for “ toothache ;” 
inasmuch as it may be rationally doubt- 
ed whether the implements for masti- 
cation possessed by caterpillars can 
properly be called teeth—they being 
merely a serrated prolongation of the 
maxillary process, not arranged in se- 
parate osseous masses, but unigeneous, 
like unto the structure of a saw. 

Wrote my decided approval of the 
emendation. 

12¢h.—Opened an oak-apple in ho- 
nour of my niece Harriet’s birthday. 
Apparently slight causes lead to great 
results. This incidental circumstance 
has led me to modify my theory of 
oak-apples: in what manner, I will 
circumstantially narrate. My niece, 
having so recently returned from 
school, naturally heard with interest 
the detail of events that had taken 
place in her absence from Caterpillar 
Hall, and betrayed a laudable impa- 
tience to behold the birth of a fly. 
But the first two oak-apples that I 
opened (not my best, I own, for these 
I am reserving for exhibition—with 
hopes of a prize—at the Naturalists’ 
great oak-apple show next month) 
contained nothing but extremely mi- 
nute pup. This, like Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s apple, set me thinking, and, on 
reflection, I animadverted that all the 
oldest looking, shrivelled oak-apples 
which I had lately opened, had con- 
tained pup, or a dead fly and a pupa 
together. These pupe I had errone- 
ously conceived to be the supposititious 
young of another species of insect ; 
but I am now convinced that they are 
the identical offspring of the self-same 
fly that had always inhabited the oak- 
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apple, and that this genus of fly quit- 
teth not its domicile at all, but is born 
—liveth a grub life—chrysaliseth— 
attaineth its winged state—layeth its 
egg (not eggs, for it is monoviparous) 
—and dieth within its old aboriginal 
mansion ;—and these things may have 
been going on from the beginning of 
the world. If this be truly so—then, 
happy; home-loving fly, I retract my la- 
ment forthy supposed forlorn condition! 
Forlorn, said 1?—Thou art beyond 
description blest! Thy exemption 
from the turmoils of the external world 
remindeth me of certain verses of that 
sweetest of modern poets, Cowper :— 
‘*’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of 
retreat 
To peep at such a world—to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the 
crowd ;— 
To hear the roar she sends through all her 
gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls, a faint murmur on the uninjured 
ear. 
Once more I say, happy fly! How 
dimly, through the soft curtain of thy 
half-transparent dwelling, dost thou 
behold the sorrows that beset creation! 
How uninjured is thine ear by the 
uproar of turmoiling multitudes! Still 
there are difficulties as to the primal 
origin, impregnation, and final de- 
struction of oak-apples—grave topics, 
and haply unfitted for drawing-room 
discussion. 

I return to my niece Harriet and the 
birthday festivities. 

At length I brought myself to open 
one of my (almost) finest oak-apples, 
and, to the joy of the whole family, 
yea, to the transport of those who had 
never before witnessed the process, I 
detached therefrom a large. handsome 
fly, with peculiarly shining wings. If 
I may give vent to a little allowable 
jocosity on so hilarious an occasion, 
I should say that he had put on his 
birthday suit, in order to appear with 
appropriate and becoming splendour 
before my niece, Harriet, and the rest 
of the distinguished assembly. After a 
little natural astonishment at finding 
himself before so much good company, 
our fly became brisk and familiar, and 
began to mount the tall silver candle- 
stick at a prodigious rate of celerity, 
with a manifest attraction towards the 
light of the taper. I am surprised at 
the cruelty that existeth in some female 
hearts. It savoureth of the feline 
genus, The elder ladies were unanl- 
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mous for permitting the act of self-im- 
molation whereupon the insect seemed 
bent ; but my niece, Harriet, with a 
sensibility that did her honour, de- 
clined to accept so cruel a sacrifice for 
the celebration of her natalitia; and, 
for my own part, disapproving, as I 
do entirely, of heathenish rites and 
offerings to Moloch of living and in- 
telligent creatures, I persisted (though 
even held back by my sister, the widow) 
in carrying off the fly on the point of 
the snuffers, and dropping it into the 
cage of one of the canary-birds, that 
the wires thereof might be a barrier 
from evil hands. 

After this, at the particular request 
of my niece, I brought down into the 
family chamber my big chrysalis, in 
his box. The dear girl was both gra- 
tified and surprised at the sight, for, 
from the repugnance which my sister, 
the widow, her lawful mother (towhom 
she doubtless oweth a dutiful respect), 
had thereunto testified, she had, as she 
confessed to me, a dread that she was 
about to see somewhat very shocking to 
behold, or (as she expressed it) a great, 
fat, squashy, yellow-looking thing ; 
but, instead thereof, she saw (to use 
her own language on the occasion) a 
pretty brown creature that looked as 
hard as if cut out of stone, and re- 
sembled, in its form, an elegant shell. 
s¢ And indeed,” uncle, added the dear 
child, looking up at me with a very 
sweet smile, “ | find your chrysalis 
quite fascinating, and, with your per- 
mission, I should like to make a draw- 
ing of it, in the style I have lately 
learnt of Mrs Smudge, at Elysium- 
House Academy.” 

Down in my will for five thousand 
pounds. 

Nov. 13th.—Through the woods 
again—saw a forsaken bird’s-nest. 
My third nephew, Pliny (so christened 
at my request), who is just returned to 
us from school, and who is really anx- 
ious to distinguish himself in our fae 
mily circle by some notable discovery 
in the realms of Natural History— 
whereunto he hath no despicable in- 
genium—brought the said bird’s-nest 
unto me, climbing the tree whereon it 
was constructed with the dexterity of 
an American sloth. 

Much surprised to find a slug therein 
—creatures of this genus mount not 
ordinarily sohigh—on my return home, 
dissected the slug, and, according to 
my anticipations, discovered in his 
head, largely developed, the newly-as- 
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certained organ of Ascendativeness, 
common to the chamois, the eagle— 
all celebrated zrcnauts—and the as- 
cenders of Mont Blanc. 

Nov. 15th.—Picked up a rare spe- 
cimen—the maxilla, or jaw-bone of an 
antediluvian ass, which I have deemed 
nounfitting addition tomy cabinet. The 
dentes incisores were of remarkable 
size. 

Query—May not this be the identi- 
cal jaw-bone wherewith Samson put 
to rout the Philistines ? The supposi- 
tion is extremely credible, since, by 
accurate calculation, according to my 
theory of the successive vibrations and 
progressive motion of the earth’s sur- 
face, this celebrated maxilla (or jaw- 
bone) would just now be moving up 
our way. 

Nov. 16th.—A slight disappoint- 
ment and trial of temper. My nephew, 
Pliny, who (as aforementioned) hath 
a watchful and enquiring eye, and 
looketh diligently about him during 
our peripatetic exercises, exclaimed 
this day, as we were walking, “‘ What 
a fine caterpillar!” I looked, and 
verily seemed to behold a marvellous 
creature of this species, preternaturally 
large, and of a beautiful pink colour. 
With joy and eager expectation I 
stooped to pick him up,—and, lo! a 
potato-paring ! 

Nov. 17th. — My mind is pained. 
My very conscience is perturbed. The 
forebodings of evil, which have hung 
over me for some days past, are all too 
fatally verified. The very finest of 
my hairy caterpillars hath deceased, 
and I fear me that I am his murderer. 
It chanced on this wise :—For some 
days, I had seen him restless—food he 
declined ; yet beneath the sod he went 
not. Isolemnly aver that I meant no 
evil, but thinking to expedite matters, 
and desirous of instructing him after 
what manner he should ensepulchre 
himself, I lightly—most lightly, as I 
imagined—placed a piece of sod upon 
his head, as a gentle hint or admonish- 
ment of that which he ought to do. 
Methought he not ungratefully ac- 
knowledged my tender care for him, 
and was pleased with the delicacy of 
my attention, for, after this, he was 
no more restless. Day after day I 
beheld a portion of his tail protruding 
peacefully from beneath the sod; this 
morning, however, I was minded to in- 
dulge myself by a full view of him, 
when, lifting up the turf, I saw too 
surely that my caterpillar was dead. 
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It was an awful sight. His head was 
turned up towards heaven, as if sup- 
plicating for assistance ;—his body 
was contorted after the usual manner 
of those who die by suffocation ; and 
there had evidently been some preli- 
minary convulsive movements—a spe- 
cies of spasmodic affection, resulting 
from compression of the epiglottis. 
This wo was too big for tears. I 
gazed in silent horror upon the cold 
stiff corpse. There was somewhat in- 
expressibly affecting in the thought 
that he had been crushed by his native 
sod; and the incident brought to my 
mind some pleasing lines, which one 
of my nephews read to me out of a 
miscellany of poetry, which he brought 
from school. They appear to me 
better than most of the modern poetry, 
which hath fallen under my notice. 
But I seldom read any but ancient au- 
thors, such as Pope and Dryden. The 
lines were as follows :— 


‘¢ So the struck eagle, stretched upon the 
plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to 
feel, 

He nursed the pinion that impell’d the 
steel ; 

While the same feather, that had warm’d 
his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 
breast.” 


Such, or similar to these, must have 
been the last reflections of my cater- 
pillar. But a comfortable thought has 
just occurred to me:—may not my 
caterpillar’s singular condition and at- 
titude be some new mode of passing 
through the intermediate state between 
grub and butterfly? How truly does 
the immortal Pope observe, 


‘Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast!” 


—I shall at least preserve the corpse 
while it remaineth sweet. 

Another reflection: hath, however, 
arisen to trouble this new-born hope. 
If this be so, what becometh of the 
second clause of my great discovery— 
my developement of the arcanum ar- 
canorum-—:ay lemma: that the hairy 
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caterpillar chrysaliseth not, but pos- 
sesseth a degree of torpidity, dependent 
on atmospheric variation ?—a secret 
which, till this moment, I have not 
even intrusted unto writing, and which, 
even now, had not escaped my pen, 
but through emotion: for there are 
plagiarists in the land who watch and 
wait to rob a man of his immortality 
—and who knoweth what spies may 
be suborned ? 

Yet either the one hypothesis or the 
other must be rejected; for, though 
there is no probability whatever that 
the contorted caterpillar will chrysa- 
lise, yet, at the same time, one may 
plainly perceive that his torpor is be- 
yond the influence of atmospheric vari- 
ation. 

As to his brethren, they favour my 
theory prodigiously ; even the first of 
the ensepulchred—the Solomon of his 
tribe—hath taken to recurring ; though 
indeed, this restlessness may be caused, 
in a degree, by my having sofrequently 
lifted the sod to display my torpid trea- 
sures to scientific friends who, the fame 
of my caterpillars having gone abroad, 
would not be denied the privilege of 
beholding them ; in a degree, I say, for 
the circumstance that their fit of recur- 
ring was nearly coincident with the 
breaking up of the frost, proves incon- 
testably, that the state of the atmos- 
phere influenceth their motions. 

Methinks, too, I have almost esta- 
blished the fact that their ingress and 
egress somewhat precedeth the changes 
of the weather. Could my discovery 
be brought to perfection and certainty, 
we should have a new and most deli- 
cate species of barometer, more certain 
and sensitive than mercury, more pre- 
scient than a toad in a bottle; then 
would my happiness be complete ; I 
should stand forth a benefactor toman- 
kind. Every husbandman who season- 
ably housed his corn, or cut his grass 
at the right moment; every father 
of a family who escaped catarrhal 
affection by a prudent provision of the 
umbrella, would name my name with 
blessings. . My Recurring Caterpillar 
would become as famous as the old 
tortoise of that admirable naturalist, 
Gilbert White of Selborne ; I should 
live beloved, honoured, and celebrated, 
and when I died, perhaps a statue 
would be erected to my memory. 
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Iris scarcely possible to estimate too 
highly the importance of the General 
Election now in progress. No man 
on whose attention the subject is 
pressed can fail to see that the des- 
tinies of the Empire, for good or for 
evil, are deeply involved in the result. 
But many, we fear, co not act upon 
this principle, either from not being 
fully alive to its force, or from listening 
to the siren Indolence at the moment 
when every nerve should be strained 
to save the vessel from shipwreck. We 
hardly expect to reach the hearts of 
any, who have not already been sum- 
moned to their duty on this occasion 
by other admonitions and exhortations: 
nor is it likely that we can urge any 
topics of persuasion that have not 
been already exhausted, or that do not 
occur to every reflecting mind. But 
as we have it yet in our power, before 
the final completion of the Elections, 
to address some words of advice to our 
readers, and as we believe that the 
very iteration of the same views and 
remonstrances is highly serviceable, 
we should feel that we were wanting 
to our duty if we did not avail ourselves 
of the opportunity thus presented. 

Let us, then, for a moment consider 
the nature and value of the great prin- 
ciples which compose the creed of the 
Conservative party. These may be 
said to be—Ist, The maintenance of 
the Monarchy and of the privileges of 
both Houses of Parliament. 2d, The 
security of the Protestant Religion, as 
established in the three kingdoms. 

We need not ask if these institutions 
are of a slender or trivial nature. We 
need not ask if they are blessings which 
we ought calmly and indifferently to 
hazard or throw away. We need not 
say that the advantages which they 
yield are not confined to one class, or 
rank, or section of the community ; 
but are, when rightly viewed, of equal 
benefit to every peaceable, industrious, 
and honest citizen, whether high or 
low, rich or poor. The principles of 
Conservative policy should never have 
found favour in our eyes, if they were 
in any way exclusive in their tendency 
or operation. We are no worshippers 
of nobility; we are no parasites of 
wealth; we have no sympathy with 
any one interest in the commonwealth 


more than with another. We revere 
and rally round the institutions of our 
country because we believe every man 
to be alike interested in their stability, 
who desires either to live and rise by his 
own exertions, to enjoy the fruits of 
his past labours, or to inherit the ac- 
quisitions of those who have laboured 
before him for hissake. We call upon 
all the sober and religious and orderly 
of every station and denomination to 
reflect earnestly upon the blessings 
which they now possess, and to take 
heed that they do nothing at this time 
which shall expose them to theslightest 
hurt or jeopardy. 

Why is it that we love the Mo- 
narchy? Why is it that we prize 
the institutions of an hereditary peer- 
age and a representative House of 
Commons? Because we believe and 
know that this constitution contains 
the most admirable mixture of the ele- 
ments of society, the most perfect re- 
concilement of opposite excellences, 
that wisdom has ever planned or acci- 
dent brought together. It has afford- 
ed scope for the greatest and most dif- 
fusive liberty that has ever been found 
compatible with mutual restraint and 
general protection ; it has allowed 
the amplest freedom of discussion con- 
sistent with order and tranquillity ; it 
presents the most liberal encourage- 
ment to enterprise and exertion that 
can co-exist with the security of ac- 
quired rights ; it exhibits the utmost 
latitude of popular influence that can 
be combined with an effective defence 
against foreign aggression, or a vigor- 
ous administration of executive go- 
vernment. Under this constitution 
we have realized all the opposing vir- 
tues that schoolboys have dreamed or 
sages have devised. We have nursed 
among us all the patriotism, the elo- 
quence, the courage, the independence 
that have adorned.the freest republics 
of the world ; while we have been ex- 
empt from the anarchy and dissensions, 
the fierce struggles and bloody tri- 
umphs by which those forms of go- 
vernment have been defaced. We 
possess all the refinement, the literary 
cultivation, the scientific attainments 
that have ever been fostered by the 
most splendid and powerful monarchies, 
without the vile effeminacy, or the 
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gross vices which courtly ease and 
luxury have too often produced. The 
Monarchy gives firmness and unity to 
the national strength, and annihilates 
the wild excesses of ambition. The 
Aristocracy gives stability to existing 
rights and institutions, and diffuses 
refinement and generous feeling among 
all classes. The Democratic princi- 
ple, working in its proper place and 
under its proper trammels, gives life 
and activity to the whole, and excites 
in all ranks a spirit of mutual sympa- 
thy and competition productive of the 
best results. 

No better test can be afforded of 
these excellences than the able and 
upright administration of justice, for 
which Britain has been long so pre- 
eminently distinguished. The judi- 
cial ermine is confessed by all to 
have been unstained by the slightest 
speck of personal partiality or party 
bias. No man has hitherto feared to 
trust his dearest rights and interests to 
his political opponent acting under the 
solemn sanction of a judge’s oath. 
That venerable old man, now enjoying a 
dignified retirement after the labours of 
more than a quarter-century, had many 
bitter and jealous political enemies, 
but never one who breathed a whisper 
against his spotless integrity ; and let 
us say, that if this had been his only 
excellence, Lord Eldon would not have 
earned among English judges that 
distinction which he has acquired by 
those transcendent talents, and that 
strength of mind, which have fallen 
and can again fall to the lot of few. 
The character, of which Horace merely 
fabled in the days of Augustus, has 
nowhere been realized so nobly as on 
the British Bench. 


** Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyravni 
Mente quatit solida.” 
What greater blessing can we possess 
than this: what nobler end can go- 
vernment attain than the pure and 
equal administration of the laws. 
There can be no bad government 
where this object is effectually con- 
sulted: there can be no good go- 
vernment where itis not. But nothing 
is more connected with our mixed con- 
stitution than the purity of judicial 
procedure. The independence of the 
judges, which is so essential a feature 
in the system, is the direct result of a 
due adjustment of the Crown’s pre- 
rogative and the privileges of both 
Houses of Parliament, 
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All these our social advantages 
depend upon the principle of mutual 
balance. Liberty itself consists in 
restraint. It arises from that degree 
of restraint upon all, which gives 
the greatest security to each from 
the encroachments of others. If 
pushed too far in one direction it must 
leave some other quarter unprotected ; 
like “ vaulting ambition it o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on the other side.” If 
history has any value, if observation 
has any use, if experience is the source 
of wisdom, we must cling with im- 
moveable firmness to the great prin- 
ciples of our political constitution, and 
not suffer any interference with that 
systematic equilibrium, which, if de- 
stroyed or sensibly disturbed, must 
endanger all that we possess, and em- 
bark us in all the fears and perils of 
an untried existence. 

Why is it that we maintain the in- 
violability of our Protestant Religious 
Establishments? First, because we 
hold it a religious duty to do so. It 
is every man’s duty to assume religion 
as the guide and safeguard of his own 
life. It is the duty of every father of 
a family to provide for his children 
and his domestics the protections and 
privileges of religious exercises and 
instruction. It is the parallel duty of 
every government to make a similar 
provision for the eternal welfare of its 
subjects. Kings and rulers and ma- 
gistrates are solemnly called upon, in 
all their acts, to recognise the supre- 
macy of that Power by whom alone 
they reign, or rule, or wield the sword 
of justice. 

But, secondly, it is not only the 
duty of governors to make public ac- 
knowledgment of their dependence on 
Almighty God, by supporting and 
maintaining his ministers and ordi- 
nances ; but it is the temporal interest 
of those governors, and of all their 
subjects, that every means should be 
adopted to diffuse religious principles 
throughout the whole community. In 
a world where bad passions of every 
kind must naturally abound, how can 
order and justice be better maintained ? 
how can the laws be more effectually 
reinforced than by religious instruc- 
tion? In a country where the extremes 
of success and adversity, of wealth and 
poverty must ever exist, where is there 
to be found, except in religion, an ef- 
fectual means of curbing thelicentious- 
ness of the rich, of sustaining the dejec- 
tion of the poor, of teaching all to bear 
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their respective fortunes with modera- 
tion or with contentment? It is not 
merely as a restraint upon crime, as an 
instrument of coercive government, that 
rcligion operatesinacivil point of view. 
It is the means of softening and subdu- 
ing a thousand passions and vices that 
the laws could never reach by any de- 
gree of rigour, of diffusing innumerable 
sympathies and charities which the 
laws could never inculcate as obliga- 
tions. It is the interest of the wealthy 
that the poor should be made religious, 
that they may submit patiently and 
cheerfully to their many severe wants, 
and resist the many temptations that 
beset them. It is still more, if possi- 
ble, the interest of the poor that the 
rich should be made religious, and 
that the public recognition of religious 
institutions, and the public appoint- 
ment of religious ministers, should dif- 
fuse over all ranks of society a tone 
and temper of Christian kindness and 
benevolence. Is it nothing to the poor 
man whether his rich neighbour shall 
be a practical heathen, an irreligious 
churl, a merciless asserter of his ex- 
treme rights, alitigious perverter of jus- 
tice and of law, a seducer of innocence 
and virtue,—or a pious and humane 
member of the Christian church, not 
captiously seeking to take offence, but 
using meekly what is his due, not 
grudging to give from his superfluity, 
but charitable, merciful, and zealous 
in all Christian virtues? Is it nothing 
to the wretched debtor whether his 
creditor is a cruel or a humane man? 
Is it nothing to those who so often are 
visited with hunger, and sickness, and 
distress, whether those who are able 
to relieve them shall have the will to 
do so, or shall be insensible to their 
sorrows and deaf to theirsupplications? 
If any, indeed, have an interest in the 
general diffusion of religious feelings, it 
is the poor and needy, who are most 
dependent on the charity and liberality 
of cthers. But surely it is the interest 
of all of every rank and station, and 
of evciy sect and persuasion, that their 
fellow-citizens should, as far as possible, 
be rendered religious, that they may 
be faithful and honest in their dealings, 
liberal and moderate in the exercise of 
their rights, ready to give mutual aid 
and assistance to each other in their 
wantsand afflictions. It has been well 
said, that the revelation of Chris- 
tianity has enlightened even the natu- 
ral religion of the Deist. Sois it true 
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that the establishment of Christianity 
has influenced not only those who be- 
lieve its doctrines, but even those 


whose minds are unconverted. Even 
the bad and careless pay homage to 
its precepts and examples, and the 
passions and vices of all are con- 
fined by public opinion and a sense of 
decency within limits which in an ir- 


_religious community would be altoge- 


ther unknown. 

Few men dispute the propriety and 
duty of diffusing education among all 
classes by means of public or national 
institutions. On the same, or a far 
higher principle, .is the establishment 
of religion indispensable. There may 
be mere education without propor- 
tional improvement. The tree of 
knowledge may bear no fruit but 
death. The intellect may be culti- 
vated, and yet the heart may remain 
hard, the feelings cold, the habits vi- 
cious. Knowledge imparted to the 
poor man may but open his eyes to the 
nakedness of his lot, without bringing 
the balm of consolation to reconcile 
him to his sufferings. Religion alone 
ean reform the mind, or sustain the 
spirit. Religion alone can make know- 
ledge useful and safe. Religion, even 
with little knowledge, is wisdom. 
Knowledge without religion is worse 
than ignorance. 

If religion is to be established, it 
must be established according to a 
creed. A creedless religion is Deism 
or Paganism; and no other creed 
can be recognised in this country but 
that which is professed by the Protest- 
ant Churches of the empire. 

Of the benefits and necessity of re- 
ligious institutions we have obvious 
examples, both in the evidence of their 
operation and in the effects which 
result where their operation is ob- 
structed. To our national religion 
we owe to an extent which we cannot 
sufficiently estimate, the correctness 
of our manners, the purity of our do- 
mestic morals, the general diffusion of 
charity and philanthropy, the absence 
of open profligacy or licentiousness. 
It is the salt which preserves us from 
corruption in the midst of wealth and 
luxuries which the Roman Empire 
never surpassed. It is the golden chain 
which gently binds together by mutual 
affinities the widest extremes of social 
condition. On the other hand, the 
two great exceptions to our national 
character for happiness and virtue 
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are explained by the exclusion of 
those very blessings, as diffused over 
the rest of the community. We re- 
fer to the misery and lawlessness of 
the Catholic peasantry of Ireland, 
and to the vice and almost Irish de- 
gradation of the urban poor through- 
out the empire. To these classes, 
from different causes, the light of true 
religion can at present but imperfectly 
reach. They are left to the dominion 
of their own bad passions, uncontrol- 
led by religious restraints—to the sense 
of their own wretchedness, unmitiga- 
ted by religious resignation. And un- 
til, by lawful means, the blessings and 
influences of scriptural faith can be 
efficiently conveyed to these por- 
tions of our countrymen, they will re- 
main, as now, a moral wilderness amid 
a smiling garden; a piercing thorn in 
our sides in the midst of our own com- 
forts ; a punishment upon us for every 
hour that passes by without an effort 
to place within their reach, what alone 
can lighten their burden, or reclaim 
them to social usefulness and worth. 

But omitting these exceptions, 
which but confirm the general rule, 
weask again, what nobler prospect has 
ever been afforded than the moral and 
political state of Great Britain for a 
long time past? Where has there 
been so much virtue—so much liberty 
—so much happiness? Is there any 
mean who does not share in these bless- 
ings, or who would not suffer if their 
sources were dried up? No one, from 
the youthful Sovereign whom Heaven 
has placed on the throne of her an- 
cestors under such happy auspices, 
down to the humblest labourer; no 
one, from the richest landholder or 
capitalist, down to the meanest mendi- 
cant who owes his support to public 
or individual charity, is without a 
part and an interest in the national 
prosperity and the national charac- 
ter, and in the stability of those insti- 
tutions from which that prosperity 
and character have arisen. Every 
man who loves peace and brotherly 
amity;and hates discord and civil tu- 
mult—who looks to the steady recur- 
rence of his daily labour and daily 
bread—who hopes to live on what his 
fathers have left him, or to transmit 
to his children what he is earning him- 
self—all that prefer regular industry 
and lawful subordination to the wild 
lottery of anarchy and confusion—all, 
in short, but the desperate and de- 
praved, who 
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a——= ‘love to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune's ice prefer to Virtue’s land,” 


—all the sober and quiet and honest, of 
whatever degree, are interested, to the 
extent of their whole means and pros- 
pects, in the unshaken stability of our 
noble institutions, whether of Church 
or State. Looking at their glorious 
and happy effects, we must cry with 
Fitz-Eustace— 

‘¢ Where’s the coward that would not dare 

To fight for such a land?” 

Where is the man, rich or poor, mean 
or exalted, with one feeling of patriot- 
ism, or one pulse of virtue, that would 
not struggle in civil contest, as in war- 
like strife, to baffle the enemies, open 
or concealed, who would deprive us of 
this our best birthright—our social 
and religious privileges. 

We shall no doubt be asked, whe- 
ther there is cause for any alarm on 
this subject ; whether our institutions 
are in danger, either in Church or 
State? Why this defence of what is 
not attacked? Why this panegyric 
of what is net disparaged? 

We say, and we say it with deep 
regret, that our institutions, both in 
Church and State, a7e in danger ; that 
they are attacked—that they are vitu- 
perated ; and that at no time was it 
more necessary than now to remem- 
ber their excellences, and to fly to 
their assistance. It is notorious that 
there is a party, of growing numbers 
and importance, who openly seek to de- 
stroy the National Church, to annihi- 
late the House of Lords, and to crush 
the monarchy, or to cripple it by the 
fetters of republican institutions. The 
men who profess these principles wear 
no disguise; they are open and frank ; 
they are not merely suspected of such 
doctrines; they avow andgloryinthem. 
Destruction of the Church, and of our 
mixed form of Government, is their 
watchword, their party-distinction. 

In what political position, then, 
are these dangerous and desperate 
men? Are they shunned and despis- 
ed as they ought to be? Are their 
doctrines earnestly denounced and 
disclaimed, and every effort made 
to prevent their increase and diminish 
their influence? This is the course 
which we might expect to be pur- 
sued. This is the conduct which 
the honest and sincere lovers of the 
Church and Constitution would adopt 
towards such enemies. There would 
be no wish to identify themselves with 
them: or their. doctrines ; no anxiety 
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to find out some common term, some 
equivocal nickname, under which the 
lovers and the haters of our institu- 
tions should be _indistinguishably 
blended. A clear line of separation 
would be drawn, and every exertion 
made that there should be no misap- 
prehension, not even a suspicion, that a 
community existed between them. If 
this course were boldly and fearlessly 
pursued by all whose duty it is to de- 
fend the Constitution, and who pro- 
fess to discharge that duty, the country 
would indeed be safe. The destruc- 
tive party would be greatly outnum- 
bered. Their doctrines would become, 
as they should be, a badge of disquali- 
fication for public favour or political 
encouragement, and would soon sink 
into general and merited contempt. 
But this is not the course of all who 
profess attachment to the Constitution. 
It is not the gourse of the ministry to- 
wards those men. They do not indeed 
profess to agree with them in opinion ; 
but do they act as if they seriously and 
solemnly differed from them? They 


commend their doctrines by the faint- 
ness and chariness of their condemna- 
tion, and they court them personally 


as their most efficient partisans. The 
dullest and most unwilling observer 
must see that they have virtually coa- 
lesced with them. It is in vain to say 
that they merely take their support, and 
that they cannot be expected to refuse 
it. The connexion is of a deeper and 
more intimate kind than a mere coinci- 
dence of individual votes. The Ministry 
receive as much support from the Con- 
servatives as from the Radicals; nay, 
they receive more. In their outward 
professions the Ministry differinfinitely 
less from the Conservatives than from 
the Radicals. But do they stand ina 
corresponding relation to each of these 
parties? Very far from it. The Hume 
and O'Connell party have all their 
sympathies, all their confidence, all 
their praise, and all their support. 
The Whigs and Radicals are in alli- 
ance for common purposes, and for 
general government and patronage. 
If a Conservative, who seeks to sup- 
port the Throne, the Peerage, and 
the Church, is opposed at an election 
by one who seeks to destroy or under- 
mine all three, which of them has 
the vote and interest of the Whig 
Ministers and the Whig party ? West- 
minster and Glasgow afford a ready 
reply ; and in every place where the 
same contest of principles has taken 
place, the weicht of Whie influence, not 
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content with remaining even neutral, 
has been thrown into the Destructive 
scale, It will not be said by the Mi- 
nisterialists that this arises from sel- 
fishness or from personal pique. Either 
motive would prove their want of 
principle, and their unfitness for go- 
vernment. It must proceed, then, from 
this fact, that the Ministerial Whigs do 
not cordially disapprove of destructive 
doctrines ; that they do not sincerely 
admire and:appreciate the institutions 
of the country. They would rather, 
it appears, have the Throne, the Peer- 
age, and the Church destroyed, than 


‘see them preserved in any way that 


should not infer their political ascen- 
dency. They are prepared to assist 
the spread of destructive principles, 
and hazard the welfare of the nation, 
rather than renounce the votes which 
destructive politicians are willing to 
give for their support. They would 
rather be in office, and destroy the 
constitution, with Hume and O’Con- 
nell, than leave it to be preserved by 
Peel and Stanley. 

The tone of their daily organs, the 
uncontradicted language of their ordi- 
nary auxiliaries, proves the base league 
into which they have entered with the 
enemies of their country. The great 

oint at which they have been long 
ane wi is to be classed with the Ra- 
dicals under the common denomination 
of Reformers; their great principle 
has been to effect a compact upon the 
sacrifice of minor differences and slight 
shades of opinion. What, then! is a 
Reformer the same thing with a De- 
stroyer? Is the physician of the same 
fraternity with the professed poisoner ? 
Is there any affinity between the sur-. 
geon and the assassin? Is it a minor 
difference whether arsenic or arrow- 
root is administered? whether the 
lancet or the stiletto is employed? Is 
it a trifling distinction that one man 
wishes to repair and enlarge the sa- 
cred edifice, and another to pull it 
down, without rebuilding it? Surely 
there is either the vilest hypocrisy or 
the most wretched infatuation in such 
conduct. Reform must either mean 
with the Ministers destruction, or de- 
struction and reform are irreconcilable 
things. The defender of his country 
will not hold communion with an in- 
vading foe. The lover of his coun- 
try’s institutions will not league with 
those who seek openly to destroy them. 
On this subject, be it observed, the 
Ministerial party have a had no 
pretence for being deceived. Their 
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Radical allies do not pretend merely 
to Reform. They seek to destroy, 
and they say so. In one remarkable 
case, indeed, as to the proposed bills for 
giving increased efficacy to the Church 
of England, they put their negative 
on the measure, on the professed 
ground that it was one of reformation, 
and not of destruction; and strange to 
say, a Whig Reforming Ministry ac- 
quiesced in the pernicious course thus 
insolently dictated to them. 

The danger and guilt of this alliance 
with the enemies of the Church and 
the Constitution, are not diminished or 
palliated by any pretence for alleging 
a decrease of strength, or of animosity 
in those who are thus countenanced and 
encouraged. The Radical party has 
grown in numbers, on the ruin of the 
Constitutional Whigs. The dwellers 
on the isthmus, the professed patrons 
of the juste milieu, but secret abettors 
of the extréme gauche, are unable to 
keep in check even the auxiliaries 
they have taken into their pay. Their 
allies already greatly outnumber them, 
and will soon be in a condition to 
dictate their own terms, and to com- 
pel some compromise of the vital prin- 
ciples which ought for ever to keep 
them asunder. There is the further 
danger, in this state of things, that 
men’s minds may gradually be re- 
conciled to violent measures which 
might at present revolt them; as no 
one can long commune or coquet with 
sin or error, without losing some of 
the salutary abhorrence with which it 
ought to be viewed. 

There can,be no stronger proof of 
these facts than the estimation in 
which Lord Grey’s Government is 
now held by the adherents of the pre- 
sent Ministry. Formerly, Lord Grey 
was all that could be desired in a Mi- 
nister—the just medium between the 
extremes of party—the father of Re- 
form—the friend of his country. Now, 
a proposition for recalling Lord Grey 
to the Government would be received 
by the Ministerial Benches with in- 
dignation and scorn. Lord Grey is 
now little better than a mere Tory, an 
illiberal, aristocratic bigot, far behind 
the age, and totally unsuited to the 
times. This change has occurred in 
three or four short years. The pre- 
sent Ministry once held office with 
Lord Grey, and are now the idols of 
the men who execrate Lord Grey’s 
name, Lord Melbourne himself, 


since his own Premiership, has under- 
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gone a mighty change. When for- 
merly in power; his Ministry were the 
‘“‘ base and bloody’’ Whigs, who were 
undeserving of support from any por- 
tion of the community. Now, they are 
the first Ministry that have done justice 
to Ireland, and they possess the confi- 
dence and favour of Humeand Bowring. 

That there has been a change some-. 
where, is certain. Is it in the Radi- 
cal party? Have they become more 
attached to the Constitution, less 
inyeterate against the Church? That 
will hardly be said. Then itis plain, 
that the Ministry themselves are giv- 
ing way, it may be reluctantly, but 
still rapidly, to the demands and doc- 
trines of the Destructive party. To 
them, therefore, we cannot look for 
any firm or faithful defence of our in- 
stitutions ; they are leagued with the 
enemies of the country, and are willing, 
for aught that is seen, to make just as 
much concession to them, ad infinitum, 
as is necessary to keep themselves in 
power. ‘They are even now on the 


_edge of the revolutionary vortex, cir- 


cling nearer and nearer every moment 
to the centre ; and if not arrested, des- 
tined by degrees, and with giddy and 
deceitful whirl, to be sucked down ere 
long into the destructive gulf. 

One thing is manifest in the present 
Ministry, that they are not the sincere 
friends and supporters of the Church, 
and that Protestant principles will not 
receive justice from them in any part 
of the empire. In Ireland they haye 
committed themselves to the principle 
of spoliation. In England they are 
striking at the root of all Establish- 
ments, by altering the law which 
throws the support of the ecclesiastical 
fabries upon the property or funds of 
the nation. In Scotland they may 
soon be led to a similar principle, and 
in the mean-time they are discouraging 
as much as they can the noble object 
of Church Extension, which a growing 
population has rendered necessary, as 
the only means of maintaining the na- 
tional character on its ancient basis. 
That glorious scheme has no sympathy 
in their breasts: if it is accomplished 
at all, it must be done by other hands, 
or extorted from these men by their 
prudence and their fears, by the loud 
voice of a religious people, declaring 
that the spiritual wants and necessities 
of our destitute countrymen must be 
supplied ; that shelter and food must be 
proyided for that unhappy portion of the 
flock, who can no longer be contained 
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within the present precincts of the 
fold. 

But supposing that the fears of dan- 
ger to our institutions which we have 
now expressed, were remote or unreal, 
still there is the strongest call upon us 
to stand forward upon Conservative 
principles, in order that the enemies 
of the Constitution, or those who 
traffic with them, may be reduced to 
so insignificant a number as to leave 
no room even for apprehension on such 
a subject. Apprehension itself is one 
of the greatest evils, and that evil must 
be removed before we can again enjoy 
the blessings of our situation. 

For a period now of more than eight 
years, the country has been agitated 
by a constant fever of political excite- 
ment. Measures have been carried in 
Parliament, materially changing the 
constitution of the empireas previously 
established, and which, by no incon- 
siderable portion of the community, 
were regarded as violations of princi- 
ple and prolific sources of future mis- 
chief. Other measures have been pro- 
posed, tending still further and more 
palpably to innovate upon our form of 
government, and viewed by a still 


greater proportion of the nation as 
fraught with the most fatal conse- 


quences. As we have already said, 
scarcely any of our most hallowed in- 
stitutions haveescaped the threatening 
of organic revolution : the Church has 
been vigorously and formidably assail- 
ed; the Peerage has been unsparingly 
and incessantly denounced ; the House 
of Commons itself is menaced with a 
repetition of the fiery ordeal to which 
it was so lately subjected, and an ex- 
tension of those changes which are only 
now coming to be fairly tried; and 
from the spirit that is abroad, there is 
every reason to believe, that if the 
Monarchy has not been equally attack- 
ed, it owes its exemption, not to any 
sincere attachment for this part of our 
institutions in the promoters of other 
innovations, but to accident or pru- 
dence, and to the opinion that the last 
and final blow should neither be at- 
tempted nor spoken of, till every shield 
and bulwark be removed that could 
ward off or deaden its effect. 

The existence of such designs is 
on all hands admitted, and we have 
already pointed at circumstances in 
the conduct of the Ministerial party 
sufficient to give probable grounds for 
«pprehensions as to their success. It 

not necessary in this yiew to say, 
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that we think those designs will suc- 
ceed. It is enough for our argument, 
that there is such reasonable cause of 
apprehension regarding them, as to 
engross the minds of serious and 
cautious men with considerations how 
to avert the danger. Surely such ap- 
prehensions are not groundless or ab- 
surd in men who see the very ser- 
vants-intrusted with the protection of 
their house, handling in fondness or 
in sport the firebrands prepared for 
the destruction of the edifice,—nay, 
fanning with their breath the rising 
and spreading flames that are longing 
to consume it. 

In a tyrannous government, the 
fear of change may perplex monarchs 
alone. But in a country like Great 
Britain—where, with the universal 
diffusion of freedom, there is a deep 
and wide-spread interest throughout 
all ranks and classes in the stability of 
its institutions—the fear of change, 
when once it becomes prevalent, must 
have effects as wide and general as 
they are pernicious. Men of property 
cannot view without the greatest 
alarm the growing power and threat- 
ened ascendency of those fluctuating 
masses who, acting so often on the 
principle that they have nothing to 
Jose and little to fear, would have every 
temptation to exert their legislative 
influence, as a means of plundering 
the wealthy. Men of high-minded 
and liberal spirits, cannot, without 
indignation, look forward to the sub- 
version of all that is chivalrous and 
polished and cultivated in society—and 
the substitution of mean, coarse, and 
selfish vulgarities, that would undo 
the civilisation of centuries, and strip 
political and private intercourse of all 
its humanities, and half of its virtues. 
Men who love genuine and equal 
freedom, cannot sit still when those 
safeguards are sought to be removed, 
which, by controlling all, give liberty 
to all, and without which the caprices 
and violences of democracy would 
bear unresisted dominion, and the 
shifting mob-majority of the day would 
receive unbounded license for endless 
tyranny, and reciprocal retaliation. 
Above all, men who honour religion, 
and prize morality as the dearest dis- 
tinctions of their race, and as the most 
essential elements of human happiness 
and social order, cannot without horror 
contemplate repeated and increasing 
attempts to undermine or batter down 
the religious establishments of the 
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country, with all the train of evils con- 
sequent onsucha result, the loss to their 
children of religious education and or- 
dinances, the diminution of spiritual in- 
struction to the poor and heedless, the 
dishonour of the ministers of God 
and the friends of piety, the triumph 
of the profane and licentious, and the 
surrender of society, in all its ranks, to 
the unchecked and unmitigated sway 
of the worst passions of human na- 
ture—sensuality and hard-heartedness, 
envy and malignity, cruelty and vio- 
lence. Men, such as we have descri- 
bed, cannot possibly remain unaffected 
by apprehensions, when they see de- 
structive principles abroad, and not 
only not denounced and discouraged, 
but connived at and countenanced by 
men in office. 

That such apprehensions are ex- 
tensively entertained, is undoubted ; 
and so long as this is the case, society 
will be in an unnatural state, and the 
full and free interchange of good offi- 
ces, and the fair and legitimate exer- 
cise of the faculties and feelings, will 
be paralysed. The hand of the gene- 
rous will be closed—the mind of the 
friendly will be tainted with suspicion 
—the intercourse of society will be 
obstructed by party bias—and the 
souls of men, fitted for better things, 
will breathe only political warfare and 
controversial debate. Political know- 
ledge and discussion are weapons of 
indispensable necessity in a free na- 
tion, but they ought not to be perpe- 
tually unsheathed, they ought not to 
form the business of our lives. Yet 
such is the tendency of permanent po- 
litical agitation. Every thing else 
seems frivolous where we believe that 
our liberties and property arein danger. 
Every thing appears insipid when we 
have been accustomed to the pungency 
of such acrimonious topics. The young 
themselves are educated as politicians 
only, and acquire a taste in early life 
which is not easily unlearned. The 
Arts languish—the Muses are silent. 
Or, if literature makes an effort to 
rise, it partakes in some degree of 
the excited and morbid character of the 
times, far removed from the sober wis- 
dom and calm beauty of serener days. 

To the poorer classes, political 
agitation is fraught with correspond- 
ing mischief. Besides drying up the 
sources from which their labour draws 
employment, they are robbed of their 
domestic habits. They are taught to 
build castles in the air, and to seck 


after riches by impracticable roads. 
They are reduced to the state of the 
Irish crones who waste the time that 
might be usefully spent, in searching 
for lost treasure about some old castle. 
Whatever leads the poor man to be- 
lieve that poverty is oppression, or 
that great inequality of condition can 
ever be banished from the earth— 
whatever induces him to rely upon 
any resources but those of industry, 
temperance, and frugality, is the worst 
attack that can be made upon his peace 
and prospects. 

But political agitation—we mean 
the agitation of radical and fundamen- 
tal changes—is productive of another 
mischief which recent experience has 
clearly demonstrated. Such a state 
of things is an absolute obstruction to 
all practical amelioration of our laws. 
Because we advocate Conservative 
principles, are we therefore opposed 
to all improvement? [Tar ‘from it. It 
is because we desire every possible im- 
provement in practical legislation, that 
we deprecate and resist fundamen- 
talchanges. There never were greater 
practical reformers than Mr Pitt, in 
former times—than the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel, in our 
own days. The spirit of Conservative 
policy is embodied in these words,— 
«« Every practical reform, but no or- 
ganic change.” The laws of every 
country are susceptible of indefinite 
and boundless improvement. Every 
statute that is passed is, or ought to be, 
a practical reform. But while the ut- 
most latitude is afforded in this direc- 
tion, all nations have seen the expe- 
diency of adhering tenaciously to the 
organic principles of the constitution 
which they have once chosen. Some 
of them have made it penal to propose 
a change. Even the American cone 
stitution has declared that no such 
innovation shall be accomplished with- 
out an overwhelming proportion of 
votes in its favour. Look now at 
the last session of Parliament, in illus- 
tration of this principle. Almost every 
measure of practical amelioration has 
been sacrificed to the fruitless discus- 
sion of theoretical questions which it 
was clear can never be carried at all, or 
cannot be carried without a revolution. 

When agitation of this abortive and 
endless description is fostered by the 
Government, the evil is infinitely 
worse. Individuals may agitate with 
comparatively little mischief. But an 
agitating government is a monster in 
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political nature There never’ till 
now has been an example of a Minis- 
try that adopted certain vital questions 
as Ministerial, and yet session after 
session have continued unable to carry 
them. Such a course of policy is cal- 
culated to degrade the Crown and its 
Ministers, to keep up continual excite- 
ment, to exasperate dissension, and to 
obstruct every deliberation directed to 
objects of an attainable nature and 
useful tendency. 

To this state of things an end may 
now be put, and if we value our peace 
and prosperity, must be put, by the 
sober and independent electors of this 
greatcountry. They must now make 
a great and united effort to return men 
who will for ever exclude the questions, 
Whether or not the Monarchy and the 
Constitution are to remain? Whrther 
or not Protestant Christianity is still to 
be the religion of the State? They 
must return a Parliament who will 
compel the Ministry to renounce all 
confederacy with the foes of our con- 
stitution, or will drive them from their 
places if they refuse todo so. They 


must recall a state of things in which, 
all apprehension of revolution being 


at an end, men shall be free to follow 
their natural business and bent, and 
shall not always live “with harness on 
their backs,” in perpetual alarm and 
terror—in which the resources of the 
nation shall be freely developed in 
every channel and direction, whether 
of agriculture or merchandise, lite- 
rature, art, or science. 

The energy now wasted on wild 
innovations, may then be devoted to 
those practical questions of legislation 
which may be discussed without fear 
or excitement, and from which more 
benefit may be derived than from the 
dreams of a thousand visionaries, were 
they capable of being realized. 

To preserve at once our civil and 
religious institutions from danger, and 
to terminate by security astate of trepi- 
dation, alarm, and distrust, these are 
the great objects which the orderly and 
right-minded part of the nation may 
now accomplish if they heartily en- 
gage in the task. We have no fear 
of the result, if we are not wanting to 
ourselves ; if we duly estimate the 
importance of the end to be attained, 
and duly use the means which are 
within our power. The wealth of the 
country is with us—the intelligence 
and talent are with us—the Landed 
interest, the Commercial interest is on 
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our side—the Cavrcti is with us, and 
the friends of the Church ; and if the 
truth is placed before them in its na- 
tive colours, few of the decent, indus- 
trious, and honest of any class can be 
against us. 

All these things are cheering omens; 
and what is there on the other side to 
discourage us? Has the name of Whig 
a spell in it that will deprive us of our 
strength, or give popularity to pro- 
mise-breakers and trimmers? Is the 
Ministry so high in talent, in energy, 
in sincerity, as to have the cordial 
support, the calm respect, or the 
enthusiastic admiration of any one 
considerable class of men? On these 
heads we have nothing to appre- 
hend. The great mass of the nation 
is loyal and not revolutionary. <A 
still greater proportion look on the 
Ministry as despicable and useless. 

But an attempt has been made.to 
influence the elections by the use of 
the Queen’s name. We shall say no- 
thing of the constitutional regularity 
of such a course, or of its consistency 
with what used to be Whig principles. 
We take up the matter on higher 
grounds. We hesitate not to say, that 
the Queen is, and must be, Conserva- 
tive. We care not whether her Ma- 
jesty entertains any, or what opinions 
on some questions of detail. But we 
have her own solemn assurance that 
she will maintain THE ProTEsranT RE- 
LIGION AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED, We 
are assured that she cannot be hostile 
to the Monarchy, or to the privileges 
of the Peerage, and we have no reason 
to doubt that she will support unaltered 
the present constitution of the House 
ef Commons. Without enquiring to 
what party in the state the Queen's 
predilections may lean (though on this 
point also we have no reason to be 
distrustful), it is manifest that her 
Majesty will countenance her present 
Ministers only in so far as they are 
faithful to the Constitution. She has 
now retained them in office because it 
would have been an unprecedented 
stretch of authority to dismiss them, or 
beeause her unsuspecting mind gives 
them credit for the Conservative views 
which they profess. And it is a most 
encouraging augury for our cause, that 
even the most liberal of those who 
hope for her favour are now compelled 
to hold more Conservative language to 
which they were formerly strangers. 

The Ministry then, may, if they 


please, make use of the Queen’s name 
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against their own adherents—against 
the Radicals and Destructives, whom 
they have hitherto vainly sought to 
keep in subjection, or confine within 
due bounds. They may say to those 
men, and they ought to say to them, 
* Our connexion with you is at an 
end: our Royal Mistress will no longer 
suffer us to give our countenance to 
those who openly seek to destroy the 
Church and Constitution which she is 
sworn to uphold, and to undermine 
the throne on which she sits.” In this 
sense, and to this effect, the Whig 
Ministerialists may use the Queen’s 
name, and we earnestly hope that they 
will do so. Let them see whether 
they can make it available to obtain 
even’ a majority for themselves a- 
mong their own sect of soi-disant Re- 
formers. But to use the name or sen 
timents of our Protestant Monarch 
against the supporters of Monarchy, 
and the friends of the established Pro- 
testant faith, is as ludicrous as it is 
unprincipled. Above all, to denounce 
the Conservatives as opposing the 
Queen, while the Ministerialists are 
still entangled in a league with the 
the open enemies of all our institu- 
tions, requires an amount of effrontery . 
which scarcely any thing but despera- 
tion could bestow. ‘ The Queen, 
the Church, and the Constitution,” are 
watchwords which the Conservatives 
have a right to use, and which may 
well and gracefully be joined together. 
The mottoes of the “ Queen and De- 
mocracy’’—‘ The Queen and the 
Voluntary system”’.—‘‘ The Queen and 
Popish ascendency,”’ would neither be 
pleasing to the Sovereign, whose name 
was thus employed, nor successful 
with the multitude, to whom they were 
addressed. Those are the Queen’s 
enemies who are the enemies of the 
Constitution ; those cannot be her 
friends who consort with her enemies. 

Let us not, therefore, be deterred by 
the foolish and idle attempts that have 
been made to give the Whigs a facti- 
tious aid by this means, which their 
own destitution and unpopularity ren- 
dered necessary. Let us rather be en- 
couraged by the circumstances of the 
new reign ; convinced that we have no- 
thing to fear from our Sovereign’s sen- 
timents, and that it is our duty to meet 
her in Parliament by Representatives of 
sound constitutional doctrines, whose 
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loyalty is based, not upon interest, but 
upon principle, and who will neither 
themselves seek the ruin of our in. 
stitutions, nor connive with those 
who do. Let us be satisfied, that 
the great body of the nation know 
that in the hands of Conservatives 
the Queen is infinitely safer than in 
those of mere lip-loyalists, who pro- 
fess indeed to respect the Monarchy 
and its safeguards, but have hitherto 
been, and if the past speaks for the 
future, are still ready for any selfish 
purpose to betray them to the advocates 
of uncontrolled Democracy. 

Justice, however, cannot be done to 
the Sovereign, or to ourselves, without 
strenuous exertion. If that is omitted, 
we have much to fear. If it is duly 
employed, every thing is safe. Let 
all, therefore, bestirthemselves. Before 
these pages are in the hands of our 
readers, much willhavebeendone. But 
more will remain to do, and till the last 
thestruggle must be manfully maintain- 
ed. The succeeding elections will even 
influence those that are over, by indi- 
cating the growing spirit of the nation, 
and modifying the views and votes of 
the Members already returned. Let 
those, therefore, engaged in contests 
yet to come, put forth their whole 
strength, encouraged by whatever good 
may have hitherto arisen, undismayed 
by any unexpected disappointments. 
Let this one thought and purpose en- 
gross their whole minds for the brief 
interval that yet remains. Let every 
one give to the common cause ac- 
cording to his ability; let the rich 
man contribute his wealth, the active 
man his energy, the man of talent his 
eloquence and argument. Let no fair 
or legitimate means be omitted to place 
in their true light the principles and 
objects of our opponents, and of our- 
selves. The sacrifices now made will 
be richly rewarded. As we would 
pay a petty sum to insure our house 
from conflagration ; as we would cast 
away part of our goods in a storm, to 
save the rest,—so now, by surrendering 
a portion of what we have, we shall 
preserve what remains, and secure 
the commencement of a new order of 
events, in which we shall rest in safety 
and tranquillity, in secure enjoyment 
of the benefits of our free institutions, 
and in the steadfast hope of transmit- 
ting them uninjured to our children. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


THE LAST CHAPTER, 


THE DESTROYER. 


Fair and innocent readers ! how 
taany, many thousands of you will 
read this narrative with beating and 
indignant hearts! Shrink not from 
its sad—its faithful details ; consider 
them, if it be not presumptuously 
spoken, in somewhat of that spirit in 
which you ponder the mournful his- 
tory of Eve and Eden—of her, our 
first mother, who, weakly listening to 
the serpent tempter, was ignominious- 
ly thrust out of her bright abode, de- 
graded from her blessed estate, and 
entailed innumerable ills upon her 
hapless progeny ! 

With kindly and fervent feeling, my 
conseience bearing testimony to the 
purity of my intentions, have I drawn 
up, and now thus commend to you,— 
to readers, indeed, of both sexes, and of 
all classes of society, but those especial- 
ly who move amidst the scenes from 
which its incidents have been taken, — 
this narrative, the last Passage from 
the Diary of alate Physician ; of him 
who, having been long acquainted with 
you, now bids you farewell ; and could 
his eye detect among you one whose 
trembling foot was uplifted to deviate 
from the path of honour and of virtue, 
he would whisper, amidst his reluc- 
tant adieus—BE WARE! 


Mrs St Helen, a young, a fond, 
and beautiful mother, having, one 
morning in June 18—, observed a 
faint flush on the forehead of her in- 
fant son,—her first-born and only 
child, and ascertained from the nur- 
sery-maid that he had been rather 
restless during the night, persuaded 
herself and her husband that matters 
were serious enough to require imme- 
diate medical assistance from London. 
The worthy Colonel, therefore, order- 
ed his pheton to be at the door by 
ten o’clock ; and, having been scarce- 
ly allowed by his anxious wife to swal- 
low a cup of coffee and finish his egg, 
presently jumped into his vehicle and 
dashed off almost as rapidly as Mrs 
St Helen, who remained standing on 
the steps, could have wished. Though 
the distance was nearly nine miles, he 


reached my house by a little after 
eleven, and was at once shown into 
my room, where I was arranging my 
list of daily visits. It seemed clear, 
from his hurried statement, that his 
little son and heir was about to en- 
counter the perils of scarlet-fever or 
measles, at the very least; and such 
were his importunities, that though I 
had several special engagements for the 
early part of the day, I was induced, 
at his suggestion, to put two hacks to 
my carriage, and drive down to Den- 
sleigh Grange, accompanied by the 
Colonel, who ordered his servant to 
remain in town till the horses had 
been rested. 

This was the first time that my pro- 
fessional services had been required 
in Colonel St Helen’s family—in fact, 
I had never been at Densleigh, though, 
previous to their marriage, I had been 
rather intimately acquainted with Mrs 
St Helen. We had never once met 
even since the day of her marriage, 
three years ago. When I last saw 
her—upon that happy occasion—I 
thought her certainly one of the love- 
liest young women the eye could look 
upon. I really think her person and 
manners were the most fascinating I 
ever witnessed. When I first saw her 
she was only seventeen, and dressed 
in the deepest mourning ; for her fa- 
ther, the Honourable Mr Annesley, a 
beneficed- clergyman in the West of 
England, had recently died, leaving 
her to the care of his brother the Earl 
of Hetheringham, whose family I was 
then attending. Her mother had died 
about a year after giving birth to this 
her first and only child; and her fa- 
ther left nothing behind him but his 
daughter—and his debts. The for- 
mer he bequeathed; as I have already 
intimated, to his brother, who ac- 
cepted the charge with a very ungra- 
cious air. He was acold, proud man— 
qualities, however, in which his Coun- 
tess excelled him—by no means rich, 
except in children ; of whom he had 
three sons and five daughters, who in- 
stantly recognised in their beautiful 
cousin a most formidable competitor 
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for the notice of society. And they 
were right. The form of her features 
way worthy of the rich commingled 
expression of sweetness, spirit, and 
intellect that beamed inthem. What 
passion shone out of her dark blue 
eyes! Her figure, too, was well-pro- 
portioned and graceful, just budding 
out intowomanhood. She was sitting, 
when I first saw her, at a little rose- 
wood table, near the Countess, in her 
boudoir—one hand hung down with a 
pen init, while the other supported her 
forehead, from which her fingers were 
pressing aside her auburn.hair—evi- 
dently in a musing mood, which my 
sudden entrance through the door al- 
ready standing wide open, put an end 
to. You need not go,” said the 
Countess, coldly, seeing her hastily 
preparing to shut up her little desk— 
“ my nieec—Miss Annesley, Doctor!” 
1 knew the Countess—her character 
and circumstances well ; this exquisite 
girl, her niece, and she with five 
daughters to dispose of !— Miss Annes- 
ley, after slightly acknowledging my 
salutation, resumed her seat and pen 
I could hardly keep my eyes away 
from her. If she looks so lovely now, 


in spite of this gloomy dress, thought 


I, what must she be, when she re- 
sumes the garb of youthful gaiety and 
elegance! Ah, Countess, you may 
welltremble for your daughters, if this 
girlis to appear among them. “ You 
see, Doctor,’’ continued the Countess, 
in a matter-of-fact manner, while these 
thoughts glanced across my mind— 
‘“‘ we are all thrown into sables through 
the death of the Earl’s brother, Mr 
Annesley.” 

‘«‘ Indeed!” L interrupted, with a look 
of sympathy towards her niece, who 
spread her hand over her eyes, while 
the pen that was in the other slightly 
quivered. ‘ This young lady is, in 
fact, all my poor brother-in-law left 
behind him ; and” (adding in a lower 
tone) *‘ she now forms one of our Jittle 
family!” I felt infinitely hurt at the 
scarce-concealed sneer with which she 
uttered the word “little.” Poor Miss 
Annesley, I feared, had perceived it ; 
for, after evidently struggling ineffec- 
tually to conceal her emotions, she rose 
and stepped abruptly towards the door. 

“Youll find your cousins in the 
drawing-room, love! go and sit with 
them,”’ said the Countess, endea- 
vouring to speak affectionately. “ Poor 
thing !”” she continued, as soon as Miss 


Annesley had closed the door, after 
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which I fancied I heard her run rapid- 
ly up stairs—doubtless to weep alone 
in her own room—* her father hasn’t 
been dead more than a fortnight, and 
she feels it acutely !~shockingly in- 
volved, my dear Doctor—over head 
and ears in debt! You've no idea 
how it annoys the Earl! My niece 
is perfectly penniless! Literally, we 
were obliged to provide the poor thing 
with mourning! I insisted on the 
Earl’s making her one of our family ;"” 
—a great falsehood, as I subsequently 
discovered, for she had suggested and 
urged sending her abroad toa nunnery, 
which, however inclined to do, he 
dared not for appearances’ sake. 
“She'll be a companion for my 
younger daughters, though she’s quite 
countryfied at present—don’t youthink 
so?” 

* Pardon me, my dear Countess— 
she struck me as extremely elegant 
and beautiful,” I answered, with suffi- 
cient want of tact. 

“Rather pretty, certainly—she’s only 
seventeen, poor thing,” drawled the 
Countess, immediately changing the 
subject. 

I could not help feeling much in- 
terest in the poor girl, thrust thus, in 
the first agonies of her grievous be- 
reavement, into a soil and atmosphere 
ungenial and even noxious—into a 
family that at once disliked and dread- 
ed her. What a life seemed before 
her! But, I reflected, the conflict 
may be painful, it cannot be long. 
Lady Hetheringham cannot utterly 
exclude her niece from society ; and 
there, once seen, she must triumph. 
And so, indeed, it happened ; for in 
less than six months after the period 
of her arrival at her uncle’s, she began 
to go out freely into society with his 
family ; it having been considered by 
her prudent and affectionate relatives, 
that the sooner this young creature 
could be got off their hands the better. 
The Earl and his Countess, indeed, be- 
gan to feel some apprehension now 
and then lest one of their niece’s male 
cousins—the eldest possibly, might feel 
rather more attachment towards her 
than mere relationship required. She 
was directed, therefore, to apply herself 
diligently to the completion of her edu- 
cation, in which she had already made 
rapid progress, which, together with 
her natural talents, soon rendered her 
independent of the fashionable instruc- 
tors who taught her cousins. Miss 
Annesley was, in truth, a creature of 
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much enthusiasm of character ; of a 
generous and confiding nature, a san- 
guine temperament—fond withal of 
admiration, as who is not, of either sex? 
She felt in her element in the glitter- 
ing society in which she now incessant- 
ly appeared, or rather into which she 
was forced. She breathed freely, 
for glorious was the contrast it afford- 
ed to the chilling, withering restraint 
and coldness that ever awaited her at 
her uncle's. Zhere she but too sor- 
rowfully felt herself au intruder—that 
her aunt and uncle were stirring heaven 
and earth to get rid of her. Many a 
bitter hour did she pass alone when 
she reflected upon this, and saw no 
course open to her but to second the 
exertions of her heartless relatives, and 
be emancipated from her bitter thral- 
dom by almost any one who chose to 
make the attempt. Her anxieties on 
this score laid her open to the impu- 
tation of being little more than a bril- 
liant flirt or coquette—than which 
certainly nothing could be more distant 
from the wishes or repugnant to the 
feelings of poor Miss Annesley. She 
saw that her uncle and aunt could have 
encouraged the advances of any one 
that seemed likely to propose for a 
beautiful but penniless orphan, and 
was almost disposed to gratify them. 
What sort of life would not be prefer- 
able to that of her present bitter depen- 
dence? Alas, how generous, how 
noble a heart was thus trifled with— 
was thus endangered, if not even di- 
rectly betrayed, by those whose sacred 
duty it was, whose pride and delight it 
should have been, to regard and 
cherish it! However pure, however 
high-minded, a girl of Miss Annesley’s 
youth and inexperience, of her eager 
and fervent temper and character, 
could not but be exposed to imminent 
danger when thrust thus into such 
scenes as are afforded by the fashion- 
able society of the metropolis. Poor 
Emma! No eye of zealous and vigi- 
lant affection followed thee when wan- 
dering through these dazzling mazes 
of dissipation and of danger! Anxious, 
however, as were Lord and Lady 
Hetheringham to get rid of their lovely 
charge, their efforts were unsuccessful. 
Two seasons passed over, and their 
niece, though the admired of all be- 
holders, utterly eclipsing her impatient 
and envious cousins, seemed unlikely 
to form an alliance, whether owing to 
the incessant and widely-propagated 
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sneers and injurious falsehoods of her 
five rivals, the ill-disguised coldness 
and dislike of the Earl and Countess, 
or, above all, to her want of fortune. 
Many who admired her, and felt dis. 
posed to pay her decisive attentions, 
were deterred by the fear that a young 
woman, of her family, station, beauty, 
and accomplishments, was an object 
placed far beyond their reach ; while 
others sighed— 

‘¢ Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 

and sighed again ;” 

and feared that if she brought her hus- 
band no fortune, she nevertheless was 
perfectly able and disposed to spend 
his. Conquests, inthe ordinary phrase, 
she made innumerable, and was several 
times mentioned in the newspapers as 
‘likely to be led to the hymeneal al- 
tar” by Lord » Sir » the 
Honourable Mr , and so forth. 
As far, indeed, as appearances went, 
there was some ground for each of 
these rumours. Miss Annesley had 
many followers, most of whom were 
sufficiently gratified by having their 
names associated in fashionable ru- 
mour with that of so distinguished a 
beauty. The only one, however, of 
all these triflers who ever established 
any thing like an interest in her heart, 
was the elegant and well-known Al- 
verley ; a man whose fascinating ap- 
pearance and manners soon distanced 
the pretensions of all those who aimed 
at an object he had selected. Alver- 
ley was, when he chose, irresistible. 
He could inspire the woman he sought 
with a conviction that he loved her 
passionately, throwing a fervour and 
devotion into his manner which few, 
very few women, and no young woman, 
could resist. Poor Miss Annesley 
fancied that this envied prize was hers ; 
that he was destined to be led a “ grace- 
ful captive at her chariot-wheels ;” that 
he was the gallant knight who was to 
deliver her from her bondage. Here, 
too, however, she was destined to meet 
with disappointment; thedistinguished 
Alverley disappeared from among the 
throng of her admirers quite suddenly ; 
the fact being, that in a confidential 
conversation with one of her cousins, 
in a quadrille, he had become satisfied 
that it was undesirable for him to pro- 
secute any farther his disinterested at- 
tentions in that quarter. Miss Annes- 
ley felt his defection more keenly than 
that of any other of her transient ad- 
mirers. Her eager feelings, her inex: 
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perienced heart, would not permit her 
to see how utterly unworthy was one 
who could act thus, of even a moment’s 
regret. Alas! her high spirit had not 
fair play! His graceful person, his 
handsome and expressive features, his 
fascinating manners, could not so easily 
be banished from her young heart; and 
her grief and mortification were but 
little assuaged, however perhaps her 
wounded pride might be soothed, by 
the intimation Alverley contrived to 
have conveyed to. her, from several 
quarters, that her regrets fell infinitely 
short of the poignancy of his own, in 
being compelled by others, on whom 
his all depended, to abandon the dear- 
est hopes he had ever cherished. 

Thus it was that Miss Annesley and 
her heartless and selfish relatives be- 
held two seasons pass away without 
any prospect of their being perma- 
nently released from one another’s pre- 
sence and society; an infinite gratifi- 
cation did the poor girl experience in 
being invited to spend the autumn of 
18— with a distant relative of Lady 
Hetheringham’s, in a remote part of 
England. This lady was the widow 
of a General officer, and during her 
stay in town that season had formed 
an attachment towards Miss Annesley, 
whose painful position in the Earl's 
family she soon perceived and com- 
passionated ; therefore it was that her 
invitation had been given, and she felt 
delighted at securing the society of her 
young and brilliant guest during the 
tedious autumn and winter months. - 

Miss Annesley proved herself to be 
possessed of a warm and affectionate 
heart in addition to beauty and accom- 
plishments, and every day increased 
the attachment between them. These 
six months -were the happiest Miss 
Annesley had ever known. Before 
returning to town, an event she dread- 
ed, a very eligible offer of marriage 
was made to her by a relative of her 
hostess, who happened to be quartered 
with his regiment in her immediate 
neighbourhood, Major St Helen. He 
was an amiable, high-spirited man, of 
excellent family, ineasy circumstances, 
and with considerable expectations. 
His features, though not handsome, 
were manly and expressive ; his figure 
was tall and commanding, his manners 
frank, his disposition affectionate ; his 
suit was supported by Miss Annesley’s 
kind hostess, and before her returning 
to town he gained the promise of her 
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hand. The more, indeed, she knew 
of him, and learnt of his character, the 
more confidently she committed her- 
self to him ; she became sincerely and 
affectionately attached to him, who 
loved her so evidently with fervour 
and enthusiasm. In about a twelve- 
month’s time she was married to him— 
in her twentieth year, he being about 
ten years her senior—from the Earl of 
Hetheringham’s. I was present, and 
never saw a lovelier bride; how dis- 
tinctly, even at this distance of time, 
is her figure before my mind’s eye! 
As her uncle, who felt as if a thorn 
had been at length plucked out of 
his side, led her down to the travelling 
carriage that wasin readiness to convey 
them away, I was one of the last to 
whisper a hasty benison into the ear of 
the trembling blushing girl. Gracious 
Heaven! could either of us at that 
moment have lifted the veil of futurity, 
and foreseen her becoming the subject 
of this last and dreadful passage from 
my Diary ! 

About three years afterwards was 
born the little patient I was now on 
my way to visit. During this con- 
siderable interval I had almost lost 
sight of them ; for Major, since become 
Colonel St Helen, after a year’s travel 
on the Continent, purchased the de- 
lightful residence to which we were 
so hastily driving, and where their 
little son and heir was born. Here 
they lived in delightful retirement— 
only occasionally, and for very short 
periods, visiting the metropolis ; the 
chief reason being Mrs St Helen’s re- 
luctance to renew her intercourse with 
Lord and Lady Hetheringham, or any 
member of their family. It was evi- 
dent, from our conversation as we 
drove down, that their attachment 
towards each other continued unabated. 
The only drawback upon their hap- 
piness was a fear that he might be, 
erelong, summoned upon foreign ser- 
vice. When within about a mile of 
Densleigh, our conversation, as if by 
common consent, dropped—and we 
leaned back in the corners of the car- 
riage in silence ; he, doubtless, occu- 
pied with anxieties about his little 
son, and the probable state of matters 
he should meet on reaching home; I 
sinking into a reverie upon past times. 
I was anxious to sce again one in 
whom Thad formerly felt such interest 
—and felt happy at her good fortune, 
not only in escaping the dangers to 
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which she had been exposed, but in 
making so happy a marriage. 

«« Heavens!” exclaimed the Colonel; 
suddenly, who had been for the last 
few minutes incessantly putting his head 
out of the window—look—they are”’— 
his keen eye had discovered two female 
figures standing at the outer gate 
opening upon the high-road—*“ Drive 
on, coachman, for God's sake!” 

«* Don’t alarm yourself, Colonel” — 
said I; adding, as we drew near enough 
to distinguish one of che figures push- 
ing open the gate, and stepping into 
the road towards us—* for one of 
them can be no other than Mrs St 
Helen; and the other is her maid, 
with my little patient in her arms— 
positively! Ha, ha, Colonel! That 
looks very much like scarlet fever or 
measles !”’ : 

«* Certainly you are right,” replied 
the Colonel, with a sigh that seemed 
to let off all his anxiety. ‘“ That is 
my wife, indeed—and the child: there 
can be no mistake—but how can they 
think of venturing out till, atall events, 
they are” 

Though I was at the moment 
rather vexed at having come so far, at 
such inconvenience, too, I soon made 
up my mind to it, and felt glad at the 
opportunity of seeing how the beauti- 
ful Miss Annesley would show in the 
character of Mrs St Helen—a mother. 

«* You must give these poor beasts a 
little refreshment, Colonel, before I 
can take them back, and me a little 
luncheon,” said I, with a smile, 
looking at my watch. 

“ Certainly—oh, of course! For- 
give me, dear Doctor, for having been 
so nervous and precipitate! But you 
are a father yourself. ’Tis all my 
wife's fault, I can assure you, and I 
shall tell her she must make the 
apology due for bringing you down 
from London for nothing! The fact 
is, that ZJ never thought there was 
any thing the matter with the child;” 
—which was, I thought, a very great 
mistake of the Colonel’s. 

“ T assure you I am infinitely better 
pleased to have the opportunity of 
seeing Mrs St Helen again, and in 
health and spirits, than to see her 
plunged into distress by the illness of 
-her child—so pray say no more about 
it !” 


As we approached, Mrs St Helen 
hastily gave her parasol into the hands 
of the maid, from whose arms she 
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snatched the child, and walked 
quickly up to the carriage door, as 
we drew up. For a moment I quite 
forgot the errand on which I hadcome, 
as close before me stood the Emma 
Annesley of a former day, a thousand 
times more lovely, to my eye, than I 
had ever seen her. She wore a light 
loose bonnet, of transparent white 
crape, and her shawl, which had been 
displaced in the hurry of seizing the 
child, hung with graceful negligence 
over her shoulders, to infinite advan- 
tage displaying a figure of ripening 
womanhood—the young mother, proud 
of the beautiful infant she bore in 
her arms—her expressive features full 
of animation; altogether she struck 
me as a fit subject for one of those airy 
and exquisite sketches with which Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was then occa- 
sionally delighting the-world. 

* Oh, Doctor »” she com- 
menced, in the same rich voice I so 
well remembered, holding out one of 
her hands to me as I descended the 
carriage steps—“ I am so delighted 
to see you again—but really,” looking 
at her husband, “ Arthur didso frighten 
me about the child, and I am not 
a very experienced mother—but I sup- 
pose it’s the same with all fathers— 
alarmed at such trifles ?’—_ 

“ Really Emma, this is capital,” 
interrupted the Colonel, half: piqued 
and half-pleased, while I could not 
help laughing at them both—* so it 
was J—but who was it, Emma, that 
came rushing into my dressing-room 
this morning—her hair half en papil- 
lote ?” 

* Arthur, don’t be absurd—there'’s 
no need,”’ 

“ Well—I forgive you! It was all 
my fault ; but, thank God! here’s the 
young hero, seemingly as well as ever 
he was in his life—many, many happy 
returns.” 

“Tis his birth-day, Doctor’—in- 
terrupted Mrs St Helen, eagerly, with 
a sweet smile. 

The Colonel took the child out of his 
mother’s arms, and kissed him heartily. 
** But what apology can we make, 
Emma, to Doctor ——?” 

“Oh, don’t say a syllable! I am 
sincerely glad that I have come, and 
more so, that there was not the neces- 
sity for it you supposed. My dear Mrs 
St Helen, how glad I am to see you,” 
I continued, as she took my arm, the 


Colonel proceeding on with the child 
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in his arms, who seemed, however, 
anxious to get back to his nurse. “I 
have often thought of you, and won- 
dered where you had hid yourselves! 
But before we talk of past times, let 
me hear what it was that so alarmed 
you about that sweet little child?” 

«““ Oh—why, I suspect it’s all my 
fault, Doctor—I was very foolish ; but 
we do so love him, that we are afraid 
of the least thing. He’s so beautiful, 
that I fear we shall lose him—he’s 
too good—we should be too happy.” 

«* All mothers, Mrs St Helen, say 
that; but I want to hear whether we 
are right in dismissing all anxiety 
about the appearances that so alarmed 
you this morning.”’ 

«I’m quite ashamed of it! It was 
evidently nothing but a little redness 
on his forehead, which was occasioned, 
no doubt, by the pressure of the pillow 
—and it quite disappeared before the 
Colonel had been gone half-an-hour— 
and the nurse did not tell me till after- 
wards—and we had no man here at the 
time to rideafter the Colonel—and so” 
—pushing about the end of her parasol 
upon the grass, and looking down, as 
we slowly followed the Colonel towards 
the house. I laughed -heartily at the 


kind of sheepish air with which ‘she 
confessed the slight occasion there had 


been for her alarm. She began again 
to apologize— 

‘«‘ Pho, pho, my dear Mrs St Helen, 
this has happened to me more than a 
hundred times! but never when I less 
regretted it than Idonow. I have had 
a delightful drive, and I have seen 
you looking so well and happy—you 
cannot think how rejoiced | am on 
your account! What a contrast is 
your present life to that you led at the 
Earl of Hetheringham’s!—you must 
be as happy as the day is long !”’ 

« And so indeed 1 am! I never, 
never knew what real happiness was 
till I knew Colonel St Helen! We 
have never had a difference yet! He 
worships the very ground ’"——She 
paused, hung her head, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘* He looks quite the soldier,” said 
I, glancing at his tall and erect figure. 

** Oh yes, and he 7s/ He has the 
noblest disposition in the world! so 
generous, and as simple as the little 
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creature that he carries. You would 
hardly think him the same man when 
he is at home, that at the head of his 
regiment looks so cold, and stern, and 
formal. And he is as brave as” —_. 
her beautiful features were turned to- 
wards me, flushed with excitement— 
** Do you know he’s been in three en- 
gagements, and I have heard from 
several officers that he is one of the 
most desperate and fearless’ —— 

«¢ Ah, you recollect these beautiful 
lines, Mrs St Helen,’’ said I~ 


‘¢ The warrior’s heart when touched by me, 

Can as downy, soft, and yielding be, 

As his own white plume that high amid 
death 

Through the field has shone, yet moves 
with a breath!” * 

Her eyes were fixed intently upon me 

while I repeated these lines, filled with 

tears as I concluded, and she spoke 

not. ‘* Where are these lines ?’’ she 

degan at length; but ashamed of her 

yet unsubdued emotion, she quickly 

turned aside her head, and left the sen- 


‘tence unfinished. Her little dog that 


came scampering down towards us, 
happily turned her thoughts. 

«* How very, very ridiculous!” she 
exclaimed, half-laughing, half-crying, 
pointing to a light blue ribbon tied 
round the dog’s neck, in a large knot 
or bow, the little animal now frisking 
merrily about her, and then rolling 
about on the grass, evidently not 
knowing what to make of his gay 
collar. ‘* The fact is, Doctor, that this 
being our little boy’s first birth-day, my 
maid has determined that even the dog 
—Down, Fan! down! you little impu- 
dent creature—go and run after your 
young master ;”’ and away bounded 
Fan, leaving us once more alone. 

*¢ When did you hear of the Hether- 
inghams last ?”’ 

“Oh, by the way,” she answered 
eagerly, “ only a day or two ago. 
And what do you think! Did you 
read that account of the elopement in 
the papers with such numbers of stars 
and initials ?” 

“ Certainly, I recollect ; but whom 
do they mean ?”’ 

‘“* My fair proud cousin, Anne Sed- 
ley, and the youngest officer in Arthur’s 
regiment. Who would have thought 
it!) She was always the most unkind 
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of any of them towards me ; but I am’ 
not the less sorry for her. Nothing 
but misery can come of an elopement ; 
and how they are to live I do not 
know, for neither of them has any 
thing.” 

«« You see very little of the Earl and 
Countess, or your cousins, I suppose 
now ?” 

“© We have scarcely met since we 
were married, and we don’t regret it. 
Arthur does not like any of them, for 
I could not help telling him how they 
had treated me; and, besides, we see 
no body, nor do we wish, for we are 
not yet tired of each other, and have 
plenty to do at home of one kind or 
another. In fact, we have only one 
thing that distresses us, a fear lest the 
Colonel may be ordered to join his 
regiment and go abroad, Oh! we 
tremble at the thought, atleast I amsure 
that Ido; especially ifit should happen 
before November,” she added suddenly, 
faintly colouring. I understood her 
delicate intimation that she bade fair to 
become again a mother, and told her so. 
*¢ What should I do, in my situation, 
all alone heres-my husband gone, per- 
haps never to return. I assure you, 
it often makes me very sad indeed— 
but here he comes.” 

* Why, Emma! How serious ! 
Positively in tears! What! have you 
been regretting to Doctor —— that 
you have not got a patient for him ?” 

«‘ No; dearest Arthur—the fact is 
we have been talking over past times ! 
—I was telling him how happy we 
were in our solitude here’’—— 

‘* But, I dare say, Doctor ——, with 
myself,” said the Colonel, quickly, ob- 
serving Mrs St Helen not yet to have 
entirely recovered from her emotion— 
‘ will not think the worse of Densleigh 
when we've had a little lunch.” 

« Well—I’ll rejoin you in a few 
minutes,” interrupted Mrs St Helen, 
turning from us. 

« Aha,”’ said the Colonel, as he led 
me into the room where lunch was 
spread— she’s gone to look after 
Master St Helen’s dinner, I suppose ; 
we shan’t see her this quarter of an 
hour !—He must never eat a mouthful 
without her seeing it!__We won't 
wait, Doctor ;’ and we sat down 
—for I had really not much time 
to lose. Densleigh certainly was a 
delightful residence—-happily situated, 
and laid out with much taste and 
elegance. The room in which we 
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were sitting at lunch opened upon a 
soft green, sloping down to the banks 
of a pleasant stream, and commanded 
an extensive prospect,—of which Mrs 
St Helen had recently completed a 
very beautiful water-colour sketch, 
which was suspended near where | 
sat. 

«* You must come some day, Doctor, 
and see Emma’s port-feuille—for she 
really draws very beautifully. I'll 
try to get a sight of the picture she 
has nearly finished of our little Arthur 
—by Heaven, ’tis perfection |” 

Here Mrs St Helen made her ap- 
pearance; Master St Helen had made 
a very hearty dinner, and Emma was 
again in high spirits, and I persuaded 
her to take a glass of wine with me—but 
not to give me a sight of the mysteries 
which the Colonel had spoken of. She 
would not for the world let me see her 
half-finished daubs—and so forth ; and 
as for the others, she would show them 
all to me the next time I came, &e. 
&e. All lady-artists are alike, so I 
did not press the matter. A pleasant 
hour I passed at Densleigh—thinking, 
where was happiness to be found if 
not there! I was not allowed to leave 
before I had promised, never to come 
within a mile or two without calling 
upon them. They attended me to the 
door, where were drawn up my car- | 
riage and the pony pheton of Mrs St 
Helen, with two beautiful little greys, 
which also were bedight with the light- 
blue ribbons. Master St Helen and 
his maid were already seated in it, and 
I saw that Mrs St Helen longed to 
join them. Ah, you are a happy 
woman, thought I, as I drove off—you 
ought indeed to feel grateful to 
Heaven for having cast your lot in 
pleasant places,—long may you live 
the pride of your husband—mother, 
it may be, of a race of heroes ! 


About six months afterwards, my 
eye lit upon the following announce- 
ment in one of the newspapers :— 


* On the 2d instant, at Densleigh 
Grange, the lady of Colonel St Helen, 
of a son.”’ I discovered, upon enquiry, 
that both mother and child were doing 
well—although the event so dreaded 
by Mrs St Helen had come to pass, 
and very greatly affected her spirits— 
the Colonel was ordered, with his 

i upon foreign service. ...She 
had nearly succeeded in persuading 
him to quit the army ; and it required 
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all the influence of his most expe- 
rienced personal friends, as well as a 
tolerably distinct intimation of opinion 
from the Royal Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse-Guards to prevent him 
from yielding to her entreaties. His 
destination was India; and with a 
very heavy heart, six weeks before her 
accouchement took place, he bade her 
adieu—feeling that too probably it 
was for ever! He could not, how- 
ever, tear himself away ; twice did he 
return suddenly and unexpectedly to 
Densleigh, after having taken, as he 
had thought, a final farewell. She 
insisted on returning with him to 
London, and witnessing his departure. 
When it had taken place, she returned 
to Densleigh, and for a while gave 
herself up to the most violent emotions 
of grief. Dreading the consequences 
to her, in her critical circumstances, 
Mrs Ogilvie, the sister of Colonel St 
Helen, came down to Densleigh, and 
succeeded in bringing Mrs St Helen 
up to town with her, hoping that 
change of scene and the gaieties of the 
metropolis might aid in recruiting 
her agitated spirits and thereby pre- 
pare her for the trial she had so soon 
to undergo. She had not been long 
in London before she prevailed upon 
Mrs Ogilvie to drive with her to the 
Horse-Guards, and endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to gain some intelligence as to 
the probable duration of her husband’s 
absence, and of the nature of the 
service in which he was to be em- 
ployed. Her heart almost failed her 
when the carriage drew up at the 
Horse-Guards. With some trepida- 
tion she gave the servant a card 
bearing her name, on which she had 
written a few lines stating the enquiry 
she had called to make, and desired 
him to take and wait with it for an 
answer. ‘ His Royal Highness will 
send to you, Ma’am, in a few mo- 
ments,” said the servant on his re- 
turn. Presently an officer in splendid 
uniform was seen approaching the 
carriage—he was an aide-de-camp of 
the Commander-in- Chief, and Mrs St 
Helen, with some additional agitation, 
recognised in him, as he stood before 
her, Captain Alverley. To herit was 
indeed a most unexpected meeting ; 
and he seemed not free from em- 
barrassment, 
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“ His Royal Highness has directed 
me to inform you,” said he, bowing 
politely, ‘that he regrets being unable 
to receive you, as he is now engaged 
with important business. He also 
directs me to say, in answer to your 
enquiry, that Colonel St Helen’s sta 


will probably not exceed three years.’ 


While he was yet speaking Mrs St 
Helen, overcome with agitation, has- 
tily bowed to him, ordered the coach- 
man to drive on, and sunk back on her 
seat exhausted. 

‘Emma! Emma! what can you 


mean?" exclaimed Mrs Ogilvie, with 


much displeasure ; ‘ I never saw such 
rudeness! Yes,” looking back towards 
the Horse-Guards, “he may well be 
astonished! I declare he is still stand- 
ing thunderstruck at your most extra- 
ordinary behaviour!” 

“J—I eannot help it,” murmured 
Mrs St Helen, faintly, “I thought I 
should have fainted. He so reminded 
me of Arthur—and—did you observe,” 
she continued, sobbing, “ nothing was 
said about the nature of the service! 
Oh, I am sure, I shall never see him 
again! I wish, I wish, I had not 
called at the odious place—I might 
have then hoped!” A long drive, 
however, through-a cheerful part of 
the suburbs at length somewhat re- 
lieved her oppression ; but it was evi- 
dent, from her silence and her absent 
manner, that her thoughts continued 
occupied with what she had seen and 
heard at the Herse-Guards. 

Captain Alverley did stand thunder- 
struck, and continued so standing for 
some moments after the carriage had 
driven out of sight. Had I then seen * 
him, and known that of his character 
which I now know, I should have been 
reminded of the poet’s description of 
the deadly serpent— 


_“ Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 


Wreathed like a coronet of gold and 
jewels 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow; anon he flew, 

Straight like an arrow, shot from his 
own wings!” * 


-—or rather it might have appeared as 


though the rattle-snake were stunned 
for an instant by the suddenness of 
the appearance of his beautiful victim. 
No; the fatal spring had not yet been 
made, nor had as yet the fascination 
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of that death-dooming eye been felt by 
‘the victim ! 

Almost immediately upon Colonel 
St Helen’s arrival in India, he was 
hurried into action ; and in little more 
than a year after his departure from 
England, the Gazette made most hon- 
ourable mention of his name, as con- 
nected with a very important action 
in the Mahratta war. I could easily 
contrive, I thought, to call to-day upon 
Mrs St Helen, and se be, perhaps, the 
first to show her the Gazette; and I 
made my arrangements accordingly. 
Putting the important document in my 
pocket, I drove in the direction of 
Densleigh, having a patient in the 
neighbourhood. I left my carriage 
in the road, and walked up the avenue 
to the house. I trode so noiselessly 
upon the “ soft smooth-shaven green,” 
that my approach was not perceived 
by the occupants of the room in which 
we had lunched on the occasion al- 
ready mentioned. They were Mrs 
St Helen and her little son Arthur. 
The latter was evidently acting the 
soldier, having a feather stuck in his 
cap, and a broad red ribbon round his 
waist, to which was attached a sword ; 
and, in order to complete his resem- 
blance to the figure of an officer, he 
had a drum fastened in front of him, 
to the harmonious sound of which he 
was marching fiercely round the room ; 
while his mother—her beautiful coun- 
tenance turned fully and fondly towards 
him—was playing’ upon the piano, 
«‘ See the conquering hero comes!” 
She perceived me approach, and 
started for a moment; but hastily mo- 
tioning me not to appear and disturb 
what was going on, I stepped aside. 

«“ And what does brave papa do, 
Arthur?” said she, ceasing to play. 
He stopped, dropped his drum-sticks, 
drew his little sword with some diffi- 
culty from its sheath, and after ap- 
pearing to aim one or two blows at 
some imaginary enemy, returned it to 
its seabbard, and was marching with 
a very dignified air past his mother, 
when she rose from her seat, and sud- 
denly clasping the young warrior in 
her arms, smothered him with kisses. 

‘‘ Pray walk in, dear Doctor,” said 
she, approaching me, after setting 
down the child, “ forgive a poor lonely 
mother’s weakness,” 
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« So, then, you have heard of it ?” 
“Heard of what?” she enquired 

hurriedly, slightly changing colour. 

I took out the Gazette. “Oh, come 

in, come in, and we'll sit down—J— 

I begin to feel—rather faint ;” her 

eyes fastened upon the paper I held 

in my hands. We sat down together 
upon the sofa. As soon as, with the 
aid of a vinaigrette, she had recovered 

a little from her agitation, I read to 

her—wholistened breathless—the ver 

flattering terms in which Colonel St 

Helen's conduct in a most sanguinary 

action, was mentioned in the despatch, 

with the gratifying addition, that his 
name was not included in the list of 
either killed or wounded. “Oh, my 
noble, gallant Arthur!" she mur- 
mured, bursting into tears, “ I knew 
he would acquit bimself well! I 
wonder, Arthur, if he thought of us 
when he was in the field!” snatching 
up her son—who, with his little hands 
resting on her lap, stood beside her, 
looking up concernedly in her face— 

and folding him to her bosom. A 

flood of tears relieved her excitement. 

She kissed the Gazette, and thanked 

me warmly for having brought it to 

her. She presently rung the bell, and 
desired the butler to be sent for, who 
soon made his appearance. 

“‘ Are they at dinner?” she enquired. 
He bowed. ‘ Then give them two 
bottles of wine, and let them drink 
their master’s health ; for’ —_— 

She could not finish thesentence, and . 
I added, for her—** Colonel St Helen 
has been engaged in a glorious action, 
and has gained great distinction’’—— 

« T'll give it, ma’am—sir—I will,” 
interrupted the impatient butler; 
“well be sure to drink my master’s 
health, ma’am—his best health—and 
yours, ma’am—and the young gentle- 
man; Lord, sir, it couldn’t be other- 
wise! Is master hurt, sir?” 

«* Nota hair, I believe,” I answered. 

« Lord Almighty!” he exclaimed, 
unconsciously snapping his fingers, as 
his hands hung down, “ only to think 
of it, ma’am—how glad you must be, 
ma’am—and young master there, 
ma’am ; but how could it be otherwise, 
ma’am ?”’ 

«* Thank you, Bennet, thank you! 
make yourselves happy; for I am sure 
Iam,” replied Mrs St Helen, as well 
as her agitation would allow her—and 
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the butler withdrew. Poor Mrs St 
Helen asked me a hundred questions, 
which I had no more means of an- 
swering than herself; and, in short, 
was evidently greatly excited. As I 
stood at the open window, which 
opened on the lawn, admiring for a 
moment the prospect it commanded, 
my eye caught the figure of a cavalry 
officer, in undress uniform, followed 
by his groom, cantering easily towards 
Densleigh. 

«* Who can this be, Mrs St Helen?” 
said I, pointing him out to her, as she 
rose from the sofa. 

“« Who, Doctor? where?” she en- 
quired, hastily. 

‘“‘ It is an officer, in undress uniform, 
evidently coming hither,—I suppose 
he brings you official information.” 
At that moment the approaching 
figures were again, for an instant, 
visible at.a sudden turn of the road ; 
and Mrs St Helen, slightly changing 
colour, exclaimed, with, as I thought, 
a certain tremour easily accounted 
for—*‘ Oh, yes—I know who it is— 
Captain Alverley, aide-de-camp to the 
Commander-in-chief — no doubt he 
comes to tell me what I know already, 
through your kindness—and—he may 
also bring me letters.” 

“ Very possibly !—Well, dear Mrs 
St Helen, I most cordially congratu- 
late you on this good news; but, pray, 
don't suffer yourself to be excited,” 
said I, taking up my hat and stick. 

“ Don’t—don’t hurry away, Doctor,” 
she replied. I took her hand in 
mine. It was cold, and trembled. I 
hastily repeated my advice, having 
already staid longer than my engage- 
ments allowed, and took my leave. 
As I reached my carriage, Captain 
Alverley—if such was the officer’s 
name—was just entering the gate, 
gg his groom was holding open for 

im. 

« Well,” thought I, as I drove off, 
“ if I were Colonel St Helen, and six 
or seven thousand miles off, I should 
not exactly prefer a téte-d-léte, even 
on the subject of my own magnificent 
exploits, between my beautiful wife 
and that handsome officer,”—for cer- 
tainly, as far as my hurried scrutiny 
went, I never had seen a man with a 
finer person and air, or a more pre- 
possessing countenance. That was 
the first time that I had ever seen or 
heard of Captain Alverley. 

Some little time after this occur- 
rence, the death of an elder brother 
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entitled Colonel St Helen to an income. 


‘of several thousands a-year, and a 


house in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Berkeley Square. This was an 
event the Colonel had anticipated be- 
fore leaving England, as his brother 
had long been in a declining state of 
health: and he had arranged with his 
solicitor and man of business, that 
should the event take place before the 
expiration of the term for which 
he held Densleigh, efforts were to be 
made to continue the lease, and the 
house in Street was to be let, 
but not for longer than three years. 
If, however, Densleigh could not be 
secured for a further lease, then Mrs 
St Helen was to occupy —— Street, 
till the Colonel’s return to England. 
Colonel St Helen’s brother died short- 
ly before the lease of Densleigh ex- 
pired, aad its proprietor, wishing to 
live in it himself, declined to renew the 
lease. The necessary arrangements 
therefore were made for removing Mrs 
St Helen, with her establishment, to 
—— Street—a noble residence, which 
the Colonel had left orders should, in 
the contingency which had happened, 
be furnished entirely according to Mrs 
St Helen’s wishes. He had also made 
the proper arrangements for putting her 
in possession of an additional allowance 
of L.2000a-year ; and under the judici- 
ous superintendence of his solicitor, all 
these arrangements were speedily and 
satisfactorily carried into effect ; and 
Mrs St Helen was duly installed the 
mistress of her new and elegant resi- 
dence, with a handsome equipage, a 
full retinue of servants, and a clear 
income of L.3,500 a-year, including 
her former allowance. Oh, unhappy, 
infatuated husband, to have made such 
an arrangement! ~ Would that you 
had never permitted your lovely wife to 
enter such scenes of dazzling danger— 
that you had rather placed her in secret 
retirement till your return—far from 
the “garish eye” of the world—even 
in some lone sequestered spot 


‘© Where glide the sunbeams through the 
latticed boughs, 

And fell like dew-drops on the spangled 
ground, 

To light the diamond-beetle on his way ; 

Where cheerful openings let the sky look 
down 

Into the very heart of solitude, 

On little garden-plots of social flowers, 

That crowded from the shades to peep a 
daylight ; 

Or where impermeable foliage made 

R 
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Midnight at noon, and chill damp horror 
reign’d 

O’er dead fallen leaves 
funguses ;” 


and shining 
—any where but in London. It was 
done, however, at the impulse of a 
generous confiding nature—though in 
fatal error—for the best ! 


——— 


I was driving home down —— Street 
one evening alone, on my return from 
a dinner party, where I was stopped 
for a moment by a crowd of carriages 
opposite Lady ——’s ; and recollected 
that I had promised to look in, if pos- 
sible. I therefore got out, and made 
my way as soon as I could into the 
crowded mansion. Can any thing 
be absurdér than such a scene? I al- 
ways disliked balls and routs; but 
such as these must be perfectly into- 
lerable, I fancy, to any sober, rational 
person. It was full five minutes be- 


fore I could force my way up stairs 
and along the spacious landing, to the 
door of the principal room, into which 
“all the” unhappy “ world” had 
squeezed itself, and was undergoing 
purgatory. How many hundreds of 


ladies’ maids and valets would have 
gone distracted to see their mistresses 
and masters so unable to display their 
handiwork—standing jammed toge- 
ther!—but this is enjoyment and fa- 
shion—why should J find fault with 
those who experience pleasure in such 
scenes? After gazing on the glisten- 
ing confused scene for a moment, ad- 
miring the fortitude of those who were 
enduring the heat and pressure with- 
out a murmur, perceiving no one that 
I knew, at least within speaking dis- 
tance, I passed on towards another 
room, in search of Lady » whom 
I wished to show that I had kept my 
promise. The second room was much 
less crowded, and real, not make- 
believe, dancing was going for- 
ward. 

‘* She’s very beautiful, is she not ?” 
said a gentleman just before me, to 
one of the two ladies who leaned upon 
his arm, and who seemed looking criti- 
cally at the dancers—‘ Y—e—s, ra- 
ther,” was the answer, in a languid, 
drawling tone. 

*¢ Waltzes well enough,” said the 
other lady, * but for my part 1 quite 
dislike to see it.” 

“ Dislike to see it? You joke,” in- 
terrupted the gentleman; “ why do 
you dislike it? Upon my honour, I 
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think it’s quite a treat to see such 
waltzing as theirs.” 

“Oh, I dare say its all correct 
enough, if one comes to that. I must 
own, I should not waltz myself, if I 
were married,” said the glistening 
skeleton on his right arm, dropping its 
elaborately-dressed head with a would- 
be naive air. The ladies were two of 
the daughters of the Earl of Hether- 
ingham—I knew not who the gentle. 
man was. 

“ Really, I must say it’s too bad, 
under circumstances,” said one of the 
ladies, disdainfully eyeing a couple 
who were floating gracefully round 
the room, and who presently stopped 
in front of where I was standing— 
the lady apparently exhausted for 
the moment with her exertion. The 
reader may guess my feelings on re- 
cognising in these waltzers—Captain 
Alverley and Mrs St Helen! Fearful 
of encountering her eye, I slipped 
away from where I had been standing 
—but not before I heard one of the 
fuir critics, immediately before whom 
the pair of waltzers were standing, ad- 
dress her with a sweet air, and compli- 
ment her on her performance! Ata 
little distance I continued to observe 
her movements. She was dressed 
magnificently, and became her dress 
magnificently. She was certainly the 
most beautiful woman in the room ; 
and, with her companion, who was in 
full regimentals, one of the most con- 
spicuous couples present. After a few 
minutes’ pause, spent in conversing 
with her two affectionate cousins, she 
suffered her partner gently to lead her 
off again among the waltzers. I could 
not help following her motions with 
mingled feelings of pity and indigna- 
tion. I resolved to throw myself in 
her way before quitting the room; 
and for that purpose stepped in front 
of the circle of bystanders. I knew a 
little of Captain Alverley’s character, at 
least, by his reputation ; and recollect- 
ed the agitation his approach had oc- 
casioned her, on my pointing out his 
figureto her at Densleigh. Therewere 
four or five couples waltzing ; and those 
whom I was so eagerly observing, a 
second time stopped immediately in 
front of where I now stood—he apolo- 
gizing for the force with which he had 
come againstme. She, too, observed 
it, and turned her head to see to whom 
her partner had apologized. The in- 
stant she recognised me, her features 
became suffused with crimson. Her 
companion observed it, and looked at 
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me with a surprised and haughty air, 
as if designing to discourage me from 
speaking to her. I was not, however, 
to be deterred by such a trifle. 

« How are you, Doctor?”— said, 
or rather stammered Mrs St Helen, 
giving me her hand, which I thought 
trembled a little. 

«« When did you hear from the Co- 
lonel last?” I enquired presently, dis- 
regarding the insulting air of impa- 
tience manifested by Captain Alver- 
Jey, who could not avoid observing the 
slight agitation and surprise my pre- 

‘sence had occasioned his beautiful 
artmer. 

« Oh—I heard from India—not for 
several months—oh, yes, I did, about 
six weeks ago—He was very well 
when he wrote.” Partly with the fa- 
tigue of waltzing, and partly through 
mental discomposure, she was evi- 
dently agitated. She would have con- 
tinued her conversation with me, but 
Captain Alverley insisted on taking 
her in quest of a seat, and of refresh- 
ment. I soon after quitted the house, 
without any further attempt to see 
Lady ; and my thoughts were so 
much occupied with the casual ren- 
contre I have just described, that I 
walked several paces down the street, 
on my way home, before I recollected 
that my carriage was waiting for me. 
I had seen nothing whatever that was 
directly improper—and yet I felt, or 
grieved, as though I had. Good God! 
was this the way in which Mrs St 
Helen testified her love for her gene- 
rous, confiding husband—for him who 
had so affectionately secured her, by 
anticipation, the means of enjoying 
his expected accession of fortune—for 
him who was at that moment, possibly, 
gallantly charging in action with the 
enemies of his country—or who might 
have already received the wound which 
rendered her a widow and her chil- 
dren fatherless? What accursed in- 
fluence had deadened her keen sensi- 
bilities—had impaired her delicate 
perception of propriety ? I began to 
feel heavy misgivings about this Cap- 
tain Alverley—in short, I reached 
home full of vexing thoughts—for 
Mrs St Helen had suddenly sunk 
many, many degrees in my estima- 
tion. She did not appear to me to be 
the same woman that I had seen some 
twelve months before at Densleigh— 
tle tender mother, the enthusiastic 
wife,—what had come to her? 
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I thought it not improbable that I: 
should, in the morning, receive a mes- 
sage from her, requesting a visit dur- 
ing the day ; and I was not mistaken 
—for while sitting at breakfast, her 
servant brought me a note to that ef- 
fect—requesting me to call, if conve- 
nient, before one o’clock. I foresaw 
that our interview would be of a dif- 
ferent description to any former one. 
However uneasy I felt on her account, 
I did not desire to be placed in the dis- . 
agreeable position of receiving expla- 
nations and excuses which nothing had 
called forth but her own consciousness 
of impropriety, and my involuntary air 
of astonishment on the preceding even- 
ing. I had so many engagements that 
day, that it was nearly two o’clock 
before I could reach Mrs St Helen’s. 
She sate in the drawing-room, with her 
sister-in-law, Mrs Ogilvie, who had 
called about an hour before,—a very 
elegant, sweet woman, some ten or 
twelve years her senior. I had evi- 
dently interrupted an unpleasant inter- 
view between them; for the former 
was in tears, and the latter looked 
agitated,—while, consequently, all of 
us looked rather embarrassed. 

« Doctor ”? said Mrs St Helen, 
quickly, after a few ordinary en- 
quiries, “‘now, do pray.tell me, did 
you see any thing objectionable in 
m 3 eae 

«Emma! how can you be so fool- 
ish,’ interrupted Mrs Ogilvie, rising, 
with much displeasure. “Iam really 
extremely vexed with you!” and she 
quitted the room without regarding 
Mrs St Helen’s entreaties that she 
would stay. I should have liked 
to follow her, or that she had remained 
during my brief visit. I proceeded 
immediately, with a matter-of-fact air, 
to make a few professional enquiries. 

*¢ But, my dear Doctor »” said 
she, earnestly, without answering my 
questions—‘ do tell me candidly, 
what did you see so very particular 
—and amiss—in my conduct last 
night ?” 

«¢ What did I see amiss? Dear 
Mrs St Helen, you amazeme! I had 
not been at Lady — ’s above a 
minute or two before we met, and I 
left almost directly after ”’ 

«© Then what did your look mean ? 
Do, dear Doctor, tell me what that look 
meant—I reaily could not help ob- 
serving it—and I can’t forget it.” 

“ Mrs St Helen! you really quite 
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—you must have strangely mistaken 
my looks.” ; 

“ Perhaps you don’t—I suppose— 
that is—I know what you meant—was 
it that you didn’t admire married 
women waltzing? Now, do tell me, 
for I feel quite unhappy.” 

“ Well, since you are so very 
anxious to know my opinion, I have 
no hesitation in saying a” 

“© Oh, pray go on, Doctor !"—in- 
terrupted Mrs St Helen, impatiently. 

“ Why, all I was going to say is, 
that I certainly do not feel particu- 
larly pleased—but I may be quite 
ubsurd—at seeing married women 
waltzing, especially mothers.” 

“* Dear Doctor, and why not? You 
can't think how much I respect your 
opinion ; but surely, good heavens! 
what can there be indelicate”»—— 

«‘ Mrs St Helen! I did not use the 
word” ——_ 

« Well, but I know you meant it ; 
why won’t you be candid now, Doc- 
tor? But had you no other reason?” — 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

“* My dear Mrs St Helen! what 
reason could I possibly have?” I 
interrupted, gravely—wishing to put 
an end to what threatened to become 
a very unpleasant discussion. “I 
have given you an answer to the 
strange question you asked ; and now 
suppose ”’ 

“‘ Oh, Doctor, it is useless to at- 
tempt putting me off in this way—I 
can read a look as well as any one. 
I must have been blind not to see 
yours. The fact is—I suppose ’— 
she raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes, which were again beginning to 
glisten with tears— if you would but 
be honest—did you not think I was 
wrong in waltzing when my husband 
—is abroad—and—and— in danger ?” 
She sobbed. 

“ Really, Mrs St Helen, you will 
persist in making my position here so 
unpleasant, that I must indeed take 
my leave.” At that moment I heard 
the sound of a horse’s feet approaching 
in the street. Mrs St Helen heard it, 
too; and hurrying to the bell, pulled it 
with undisguised trepidation. As 
soon as the servant entered she said, 
in a vehement tone, ** Not at home! 
Not at home!” In spite of her efforts 
to conceal it, she trembled violently, 
and her face became paler than before. 
Determined to ascertain whether or 
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not my sudden suspicions were cor- 
rect, I rose, intending to walk to the 
window, when I expected to see Cap- 
tain Alverley ; but she prevented me, 
doubtless purposely,—extending her 
arm towards me, and begging me to 
feel her pulse. So I was kept en- 
gaged till I heard the hall-door closed, 
after an evident parley, and the retreat- 
ing of the equestrian visitor. I had 
been requested to call before one 
o’clock—it was now past two: had 
she engaged to ride out with Captain 
Alverley ? 

“ Well, what do you think of my 
pulse, Doctor?” enquired Mrs St 
Helen, breathing more freely, but 
still by no means calm. 

“‘ Why, it shows a high degree of 
nervous irritability and excitement, 
Mrs St Helen.” 

** Very probably ; and no wonder! 
People are so cruel, and so scanda- 
lous.”"—She burst into tears. ‘ Here’s 
my sister been lecturing me this hour 
—half killing me! She insists’””»—— 

«‘ Pray restrain your feelings, Mrs 
St Helen! Why,all this agitation ? 
I am not your father confessor,” said 
I, endeavouring to assume a gay air. 
Mrs St Helen paused, and sobbed 
heavily. 

“‘ She tells me that my behaviour is 
so—so light, that I am getting myself 
talked about.”—-She seemed exceed- 
ingly distressed. ‘ Now, dear Doc- 
tor, if you really love me, as a very, 
very old friend—I’m sure I love you! 
—do tell me, candidly, have you ever 
heard any thing?” 

«* Never, Mrs St Helen, I solemnly 
assure you, have I heard your name 
mentioned, to my knowledge, till last 
night, when I happened to overhear 
two ladies, who seemed to be wonder- 
ing at your waltzing” 

“Oh,” she interrupted me with 
great vivacity, “ I know who they 
were! My cousins! My sweet, good- 
natured cousins— Oh, the vipers! 
Wherever I go they hiss at me! But 
I'll endure it no longer! J ll drive to 

Square this very day, and 
insist ’-—— 

“If you do, Mrs St Helen, and 
mention one syllable of what I have 
perhaps unguardedly told you, and 
what I could not help overhearing, 
we never meet again.” 

“Then what am I to do?” she 
exclaimed, passionately, « Am I to 
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endure all this? Must I suffer myself 
to be slandered with impunity ?” 

«¢ God forbid, Mrs St Helen, that 
you should be slandered.” 

“ Then what am I to do?” 

«‘ Give no occasion,” I answered, 
more drily perhaps than I had in- 
tended. 

«Give no occasion, indeed |” 
echoed Mrs St Helen, with an indig- 
nant air, rising at the same time, and 
walking rapidly to and fro. ‘ And 
who says that I ever have given occa- 
sion?” fixing her bright eye upon 
me with a kind of defiance. 

« Mrs St Helen, you greatly grieve 
and surprise me by all this. You ask 
me again and again for an answer to 
a very strange question, and when at 
length you get one, you are affronted 
with me for giving it. I declare that 
I know nothing whatever about your 
conduct, one way or the other. But 
since you have forced me to speak, 
very reluctantly—for I have no busi- 
ness to enter into any such matters—I 
can but repeat what I have said, that 
if the tongue of scandal and envy is 
busy with you, you must be extraordi- 
narily on your guard to let your con- 
duct give them the lie!” 


«‘ My dear Doctor,” said she, sud- 
denly resuming her seat, and speaking 
in the sweetest and most sorrowful 
tone of voice, ‘* I—I wi/d be more guard- 
ed; I—I will not waltz again.” Sobs 


prevented her going on. I took her 
hand cordially. 

‘“‘ T am delighted to hear you say so, 
Mrs St Helen. I know well your 
high honour, your purity of principle; 
but, believe me, your innocent unsus- 
pecting frankness may yet expose you 
often to danger. Why may | not tell 
you the feelings of my heart, dear Mrs 
St Helen? they are towards you more 
those of a father than a friend or phy- 
sician. You are young, why should 
I not tell you what you know—you 
are very beautiful;’? she buried her 
face in her handkerchief, and sobbed 
almost convulsively. ‘“ The men of 
the world—of fashion—into whose 
way you have been lately so much 
thrown, are often very unprincipled 
and base; they may, with subtle 
wickedness, contrive snares for you 
that your innocent inexperience can- 
not detect till perhaps too late.” She 
involuntarily squeezed my hand, for I 
still held hers, but attempted no reply. 
** Now, may I tell you what was really 
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passing through my mind last night 
at Lady *s?”’ She spoke not, 
but continued her face in her handker- 
chief. “I was thinking that, perhaps 
at the moment you were being whirled 
round the room by that Captain Al- 
verley, your gallant husband, charging 
at the head of his regiment, might be 
tumbling dead from his horse.” 

“Ah! and so did I the moment I 
saw you!” almost shrieked Mrs St 
Helen, suddenly raising her pallid face 
from the handkerchief in which it had 
been buried. I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in preventing her going off into 
violent hysterics. After along struggle 
with her tumultuous feelings, “ O 
Arthur, Arthur!” she exclaimed, iu 
such a tone as brought the tears sud- 
denly into my eyes—“ if I have ever 
wronged you in thought, in word, or 
in deed | ”»—— 

* Impossible !—perfectly impossi- 
ble!” I exclaimed with energy, in 
a cheerful exulting tone. 

“ No!” she exclaimed, sitting sud- 
denly upright, while a noble expres- 
sion beamed in her excited features, 
which were blanched with her vehe- 
ment emotions. “ No! I am his 
wife! I am the mother of his children! 
I have not betrayed them; I will 
not!” 

I looked at her with astonishment ; 
the wild smile passed quickly from 
her pallid, beautiful countenance, and 
she sunk back on the sofa in a swoon. 
I instantly summoned assistance, and 
her maid, with one or two other female 
servants, presently entered hastily 
with water and smelling-salts. 

«* IT knew she was ill, sir,”’ said her 
maid Joyce: “she’s not been quite 
herself I may say this several weeks. 
This constant going out at nights 
doesn’t do for her, and I’ve often told 
her so, sir!” 

* I suppose she goes out a great 
deal in the evenings ?”’ 

“‘ Oh yes, sir; three or four times 
a-week, and oftener, sir.” 

“Is it generally late before she 
comes back ?”’ 

«‘ Never hardly before three or 
four o’clock in the morning, sir; and 
so tired and knocked up, as one may 
say” Here Mrs St Helen began 
to revive. She seemed very much 
annoyed when she had thoroughly 
recovered her consciousness, at being 
surrounded by the servants. After 
giving her a few directions—for she 
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was suffering slightly from a cold, I 
left, promising to call upon her again 
in a day or two. 

Three or four times a-week and 
oftener! The words rung in my ears 
long after Mrs St Helen was out of 
my sight. Was this the same woman 
that had once enquired with such a 
passionate air whether Colonel St 
Helen ever thought of Aer and her 
children, when he was going to the 
field, and surrounded by death ? How 
would that gallant heart of his have 
been wrung, at such a moment, had he 
known in what manner she conducted 
herself during his absence! Despite 
what had recently passed between us, 
I trembled for Mrs St Helen: I knew 
not how far she might be already 
committed—to what extent her light 
and thoughtless behaviour might have 
given encouragement to those ever 
ready to take advantage of such con- 
duct: her emotions had been violent, 
and were no doubt genuine ; and yet 
the agonies I had been witnessing 
might be little else than the mere 
spasms of declining virtue ! 

Of Captain Alverley—the Honour- 
able Charles Alverley—I regret that 
I should have to speak at any length. 
But I must—he is one of the main 
figures in this painful picture—he is 
the Destroyer. He belonged to a 
high family ; was a well-educated and 
accomplished man—of handsome per- 
son and an irresistible address ; yet, 
nevertheless, as heartless a villain as 
ever existed. He was a systematic 
seducer. The fair sex he professed 
to idolize ; yet he could not look upon 
them but with a lustful and corrupting 
eye. He was proverbial for his gal- 
lantries ; he made every thing subser- 
vient to them. His character was 
well known, and yet, alas! he was 
every where esteemed in society, in 
whose parlance he was—a gentleman ! 
Who could resist the gay, the bland, 
the graceful Alverley, with his coronet 
in expectation ? 

Why—asks one, in happy ignorance 
of the world about him—is such a 
wretch created and suffered to infest 
the fairest regions of humanity? It 
might as well be asked, why has the 
Almighty created the cobra or the 
crocodile ! 

Captain Alverley, as already intimat- 
ed, had excited a strong interest in 
Miss Annesley’s heart before she had 
ever seen or heard of Colonel St 
Helen. Having discovered her want 


of fortune, he withdrew, on the plea 
already mentioned, from the competi- 
tion for her-hand; but he never lost 
sight of her. He had, in fact, deter. 
mined, come what would, on effecting 
the ruin of Mrs St Helen; and he set 
to work patiently, and, as he often 
considered, scientifically. It has been 
supposed—though with what truth I 
know not—that he had something or 
other to do with poor Colonel St He- 
len’s summons upon foreign service ; 
and the moment that he had sailed, the 
fiend commenced his operations. They 
were long retarded, however, by the 
strictly secluded life Mrs St Helen led 
at Densleigh, occupied with her holy 
and happy maternal duties. Would 
to Heaven that she had never quitted 
the one, or been diverted, even for a 
moment, from the performance of the 
other! The accidental rencontre at 
the Horse-Guards I have already 
mentioned. The instant that he was 
commissioned by his Royal master to 
bear a kind message to Mrs St: Helen, 
he determined upon the demeanour he 
should assume—one at once delicate 
and deferential—fraught with sympa- 
thy for her evident suffering. Obser- 
ving her agitation he did not attempt, 
by a look or a word, to remind her 
that they had ever met before; con- 
fining himself, with perfect taste, to 
the delivery of the message with which 
he had been charged. When Mrs St 
Helen abruptly drove off, in the man- 
ner already described, his vile heart 
leaped for joy. His practised eye saw 
that her agitation was not entirely at- 
tributable to the errand on which she 
hadcome. He certainly had remained 
standing in the manner Mrs Ogilvie 
had described, but it was not in aston- 
ishment ; he was pondering what had 
just happened ; and in a few moments 
returned to the room he had quitted, 
with a flush on his countenance, and 
the consciousness that he had com- 
menced his infernal campaign. Some 
six or eight months afterwards a packet 
arrived at the Horse-Guards from In- 
dia, enclosing a letter, which the writer, 
Colonel St Helen, begged might be 
thrown into the post for Mrs St Helen. 
Of this, however, Captain Alverley 
took charge, and that very afternoon 
rode down to Densleigh, and delivered 
it with his own hands into those of the 
servant— with Captain Alverley’s 
compliments”’—when he rode off. He 
justly considered that his delicacy in 
doing so could not but be appreciated. 
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It was so!—_Had Mrs St Helen then 
closely and faithfully examined her 
heart, in order to ascertain the exact 
nature of her feelings on finding that 
Captain Alverley had himself brought 
her a letter with the immediate receipt 
of which he supposed she could be so 
much gratified, and that he had ab- 
stained from personally delivering it ; 
—had she done this, her terror-stricken 
eye might have detected the serpent, 
dim-glistening in dreadful beauty, be- 
neath the concealing foliage. The 
sudden shudder would have been her 
salvation. But she did not—she could 
not. Not hers was the salutary habit 
or the power of self-examination ; not 
hers, alas! had been the blessed vigi- 
lance of a fond and virtuous mother, 
exercised over her young years !— 
Already, in the sight of God, had com- 
menced the guilt of Mrs St Helen, 
who yet nevertheless was unconscious 
of the presence or approach of evil, 
eveninthought. Butwhy? Because 
of her fatal remissness in guarding the 
“ approaches of her heart.” Had she 


then asked help from Heaven, she 
might have perceived the danger 
which nothing but Heaven’slight could 


have detected. The tempter, says an 
old divine, ‘is then ever nighest, when 
we think him farthest off.” Yes, 
a subtle poison had already been im- 
perceptibly infused, in infinitely small 
quantity, it may be, into the heart 
of Mrs St Helen—a poison of slow 
but inevitable operation. O woman, 
this is the point of danger! I repeat 
it, that, harsh and unjust as it may ap- 
pear, from the moment alluded to, 
Mrs St Helen became an accomplice 
in effecting her own ruin. Not that 
she had as yet sensibly or consciously 
suffered any injury; the wife and the 
mother were still supreme in Mrs St 
Helen ; her quick and ardent feelings 
knew of no other objects, no other out- 
lets than these. O unhappy woman! 
why was it that when Captain Alverley 
conveyed to youtheintelligence of your 
husband's triumphs, you trembled at 
hearing of it? Why was that faint 
flutter at your heart? Had not J al- 
ready communicated all he came to 
tell? What feelings flitted through 
your bosom when, leaning against the 
window, you followed the retiring 
figure of Alverley. He had been most 
eloquent in praise of your husband ; 
his winning tones entered your heart ; 
but how failed your eye to encounter 
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the ardent look with which he regarded 
you? Ought not the conscious differ- 
ence between the feelings with which 
you regarded him and me, or any 
other indifferent person, to have sound 
ed the alarm, in your husband’s name, 
in every chamber of your heart? IIl- 
fated woman ! dare you appeal to Hea- 
ven to testify all the feelings with 
which you heard of quitting Densleigh 
for London? Were you even reluc- 
tant to take that step because of your 
dislike to encounter Alverley ? Would 
you avow the feelings with which you 
found yourself becoming intimate with 
his distinguished family? Alas! did 
you not feel a secret satisfaction at find- 
ing yourself sitting at Lord "3 
dinner-table, with Captain Alverley 
beside you? Had not your perception 
of right and wrong been suddenly 
confused and disturbed, how could you 
tolerate his altered demeanour towards 
you? Did you not observe and 
tremblingly appreciate the tact with 
which attentions, exquisitely flatterin 
and gratifying to you, were ommend 
from all others? Dida sense of secu- 
rity from observation begin to evince 
itself when you perceived the skill 
with which his movements were di- 
rected ? What alteration of feeling did 
not all thisimply ? Dreadful questions 
—how clearly does your disinclination 
to answer them indicate the nature of 
the change you are undergoing ! 

Mrs St Helen had not been in Lon- 
don half-a-year, before Captain Alver- 
ley felt that he was triumphing—that 
his long-continued and deeply-laid 
schemes were conducting him to suc- 
cess. The first—the very first step, 
he had felt to be every thing ; it had 
gained him an interest, however faint, 
in her feelings, and he cherished it 
with the most exquisite skill, the most 
watchful assiduity. He kept himself 
even in the back-ground. He would 
excite her feelings with his generous 
and eloquent eulogies of Colonel St 
Helen’s conduct abroad ; in the middle 
of one of them he suddenly became 
confused, heaved a faint sigh, and re- 
sumed his conversation with ill-dis. 
guised embarrassment. He busied him- 
self—he took infinite pains—at least he 
led her to think so—in procuring the 
return home of Colonel St Helen ; thus, 
in short, and in a thousand other ways, 
he at length disarmed Mrs St Helen 
by lulling her suspicions, or rather 
preventing their being excited. Con- 
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summately skilled in the workings of 
the female heart, he guided his conduct 
according to the indications he disco- 
vered. In handing her one night to 
her carriage from the opera, he made 
a point of insulting a gentleman, who, 
with a lady in his arm, was hurrying 


on before Captain Alverley and Mrs - 


St Helen. A hurried whisper between 
the two gentlemen satisfied Mrs St 
Helen that there was mischief in pre- 
paration. ‘ For Heaven’s sake!” she 
whispered, in excessive trepidation— 
but he gently forced her into the car- 
riage, and permitted it to drive off 
without his uttering a word. He 
gained hisend. The evening papers 
of the ensuing day duly announced 
an “ affair of honour” between the 
« Marquis of * * * * * *,” attended 
by, &c., and Captain A. B. C., at- 
tended, &c. ‘ The meeting arose out of 
an alleged affront offered by the noble 
Marquis to a “ young and beautiful 
lady,” &c. &c., whom the Captain was 
conducting to her carriage, &c. &c. 
Very strange to say, neither party did 
the other any harm !—Captain Alver- 
ley, on the next opera night, found his 
way to her box. 

“Captain Alverley! how could 
you”—commenced Mrs St Helen, 
very earnestly. 

“* My dear Mrs St Helen!” was 
the only reply, with a look that none 
could give but Captain Alverley. He 
knew the amount cf his gain, and was 
in ecstasies. 

In the progress of * the affair,” 
Captain Alverley’s next step was to 
aceustom Mrs St Helen to hear her- 
self called a flirt, and to have his 
name, on such occasions, always ju- 
diciously coupled with hers. The 
first time that ever she waltzed 
with him—which he justly regarded 
as an open triumph—was in conse- 
quence of a very heated altercation 
she had with Mrs Ogilvie, who had 
freely charged her with culpable light- 
ness of conduct with reference to 
Captain Alverley; the consequence 
of which was, that Mrs St Helen 
went, as she had angrily threatened, 
to a ball, where, casting a look of de- 
fiance at her sister-in-law, she in- 
stantly accepted Captain Alverley’s 
invitation, infinitely to his astonish- 
ment. He saw his position, and be- 
haved with prudence. After one or 
two rounds, he led her, with an air of 
the properest deference in the world, 
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to a seat, and paid her no marked at- 
tentions whatever during the evening. 
He perceived that her lynx-eyed sister 
watched his every movement ; and for 
upwards of a fortnight he suspended all 
but the most ordinary and casual 
civilities and attentions to Mrs St 
Helen. Why did not the infatuated 
woman at once break through all the 
meshes with which she was now con- 
scious of being surrounded? Why did 
no sudden alarm of virtue—no Heaven- 
inspired strength—enable her to “ flee 
like a bird from the snare of the 
fowler?” Alas, that I should have to 
write it! She did not now wish to do 
so. Not that yet even she contem- 
plated the idea of positive guilt— 
vastly far from it. She was so con- 
scious of her own strength, as to pre- 
vent all apprehensions on ¢hat score. 
It is true she was occasionally sensible, 
with a heart-flutter and cheek suf- 
fused, of an interest in Captain Alver- 
ley, that was inconsistent with the un- 
divided affection due to her husband; . 
she went not further consciously, but 
how far was this !—She consoled her- 
self with the notion that it was cer- 
tainly rather coquettish—and that was 
almost universal. The plain truth 
was, she began to indulge towards 
Captain Alverley feelings which she 
no longer dared to scrutinize. Her 
vanity, again, would not suffer her to 
part with so gay and dazzling a fol- 
lower—* she was surely able to take 
care of herself!” 

Once or twice I called upon Mrs 
St Helen, in pursuance of the promiso 
I made, but without seeing her, as 
she had just gone out. This might, 
or it might not be true. If she was 
denying herself to me, it must have 
been on account of what had taken 
place on the occasion alluded to ; and 
was it that she was ashamed of her 
frankness—of the extent of her ad- 
missions, or that she regretted having 
made them from other considerations ? 
I was driving, one afternoon, through 
the Park, on my way to a patient near 
Cumberland Gate, when I happened 
to overtake the open carriage of Mrs 
St Helen, driving very slowly, she 
being in conversation with an eques- 
trian who walked his horse along- 
side,—and I soon detected in him 
Captain Alverley. I perceived with 
a hurried look in passing, that she was 
listening intently to what he was 
saying — looking down, and slight!y 
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colouring. I felt sick at heart for her ! 
The next time that I saw her at home, 
she seemed very calm, and sensibly 
colder in her manner towards me than 
I had ever seen her before. She made 
not—nor of course did I—the slight- 
est allusion to our late deeply inte- 
resting conversation. In answer to 
my enquiries, she said that she was in 
very good health, except that she did 
not now sleep so soundly as hereto- 
fore, and her appetite had also de- 
clined—the usual consequences, I 
told her, of a life of London dissipa- 
tion—of irregular hours, excitement, 
and fatigue. 

“As I feel rather solitary in this 
large house,” said she, “ I have in- 
vited a Miss Churchill, a distant rela- 
tion of the Colonel’s, to pay me a 
visit. She’s a very sweet good girl, 
and I have no doubt we shall be inse- 
parable.” While she said this, a slight 
colour mounted into her cheek, which 
set me speculating upon what she had 
just told me. Was then her sum- 
mons to Miss Churchill a signal of dis- 
tress? Was it that she began to feel 
her danger—that she wished a protec- 
tor—some one who should be indeed, 
as she said, inseparable from her— 
ever by herside—whose presence might 
check, if not prevent the increasing 
ardour and attentions of Captain 
Alverley? Faint effort of endangered 
virtue !—But it was an effort, and I 
rejoiced to see it made. 

““ When do you purpose leaving 
town?” I enquired. 

“ Leaving town!’ she exclaimed 
quickly—“ why, dear Doctor, should 
I leave town? The season not yet at 
its height even? Besides, I hate the 
country—I never heartily liked it.” 

“ I thought, Mrs St Helen” 

“‘ Oh yes,” she interrupted hastily, 
“ I know what you mean. Densleigh 
was certainly a pleasant place enough, 
but we’ve lost it.” She paused for a 
moment, and added—* but I suppose 
that about August we must go down 
somewhere or other” 

‘“‘ The sea-air will do wonders for 
you, and for the children.” 

“ Yes—I daresay it would,” she 
replied, with rather an indifferent air— 
“but at present they are very well ; 
I always have them taken to the Park 
—and where can there be a finer air ?”’ 
Here some visitors were announced, 
the servant at the same time laying 
down six or seven notes and cards of 
invitation upon one of the tables. 


About a month afterwards, I received 
the following note from Mrs St 
Helen :— 

** Dear Doctor,— Will you call in 
here, in the course of the morning, to 
see one of the children, who, I fear, is 
poorly ? Jones tells me she thinks it is 
the measles ? I hope it is not any thing 
worse—the scarlet fever, for instance, 
or small-pox. But you can soon tell. 
I shall wait at home for you till two. 

“¢ Ever yours, 
“« E. St HEten. 

«* P,.S.—I have never had either of 
these horrid complaints myself, and 
feel rather nervous. 

—— Street, 10 o'clock.” 

What a dismal contrast this note af- 
forded, I thought, laying it down with 
a sigh, to the eager, alarmed summons 
she had sent on a former occasion from 
Densleigh! A little after two o’clock I 
was at Street, and was shown up 
immediately into the nursery. Mrs 
St Helen’s pony-pheton was at the 
door, and she was sitting, ready dressed 
for a drive, on the corner of the bed 
in which lay her younger child. Her 
handkerchief, saturated with Eau de 
Cologne, was every now and then 
lifted to her face, as though she dread- 
ed infection. She looked very beau- 
tiful—her dress infinitely became her 
—and not particularly agitated. 

“I was beginning to get fidgety, 
Doctor; I was afraid I should not 
see you,” said she, rising to meet me. 
I assured her that I had been unex- 
pectedly detained. “ And what do 
you think of the little love? I was 
afraid he was ailing a little yesterday 
—his eyes looked very heavy yester- 
day evening, didn’t they, Jones?’ 
turning to the maid. 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ she replied eagerly, 
directing an affectionate and anxious 
look to the child. “ You may recol- 
lect ma’am, I asked you yesterday 
afternoon if we hadn't better send 
for ’’ —— 

“ Oh yes—I dare say—I think you 
did, Jones,” interrupted Mrs St Helen,- 
quickly, and with rather a displeased 
air. ‘ Jones is always terrified with 
every change in the child’s face! But 
do you think there is any thing really 
the matter, Doctor ?” 

After a little examination, I told her 
that I thought the child was sickening 
for the measles. 

‘‘ Is he indeed, sweet little lamb!” 
—she exclaimed, looking really kindly 
at the child. “ You don’t think it’s 
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searlet fever, now ?” after a moment’s 
pause, turning anxiously towards me, 
and gently agitating her fragrant 
handkerchief. 

“No,” I replied—* at present I 
think it is decidedly the measles.” 

** Measles are not dangerous, are 
they?” 

« La, ma'am!” interrupted Jones, 
who was kneeling at the side of the 
bed, near the child—her eyes filling 
with tears—“ excuse me, ma’am, but 
my poor sister’s child died of them 
only a twelvemonth ago.” 

«¢ Oh, nonsense, Jones—why do you 
try to alarm me in this way ? There’s 
no such very great danger, Doctor, is 
there ?”—turning towards me with 
more interest in her manner than she 
had hitherto manifested. 

«« T sincerely hope not! At present 
I can assure you there is every ap- 
pearance of its being a mild attack.” 

“* Only feel how hot his little hand is, 
ma’am!”’ said Jones. 

Mrs St Helen did not remove her 
gloves, but said to me—* Of course 
he is rather feverish just now !” 

After giving a few directions con- 
cerning the temperature of the room, 
his food, and one or two other little 
matters, I left, and descended to the 
drawingroom, to write a prescription. 

«I shall return home by four, 
Jones,” said Mrs St Helen, also 
quitting the room, and following me— 
“be sure you pay him every atten- 
tion—Don’t remove your eyes from 
him for a moment !” 

“ T’m quite delighted to find that 
there’s no danger, Doctor,’’ said she, 
seating herself beside me, as I began 
to write. 

“Indeed, my dear madam,” deter- 
mined not to let matters pass so very 
easily, “‘ we must not be too sanguine. 
There are two forms of measles,—the 
one a mild, the other very malignant. 
At present I cannot undertake to say 
with certainty which of the two it is.” 
She continued silent fora few moments. 
—‘*I think I told you, in my note, 
that I believed I had never had the 
measles? — Are they really catching 
from a child to a grown-up person?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

** Heavens !_-I—I’ll have pastiles 
burnt all over the house all day ? Dear 
me! it would be dreadful if Z were to 
catch it,—because” (she added hastily) 
* of dear little Arthur!” 
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«* Well, we must hope for the best,” 
said I, quietly folding up my prescrip. 
tion, and requesting that it might be 
sent to the druggist’s without delay ; 
and hastily taking my leave, with a 
countenance that, had she been as sen- 
sitive as in former times, she might 
perceive somewhat clouded with dis- 
approbation. Was the mother’s heart, 
then, already so dulled towards her 
suffering offspring? Could I doubt 
the selfish nature of her anxieties ? 
What infernal change had come over 
her? Why did she not instantly order 
back her carriage, undress, and betake 
herself to the only place that then be- 
came her—the bedside of her child? 
But it was otherwise. A few minutes 
after I had quitted, she stepped into 
her carriage, and drove into the Park. 
At my suggestion the elder child, 
Arthur, was sent off immediately to 
Mrs Ogilvie’s, who resided somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Chelsea ; and 
I continued in daily attendance upon 
little George for about a week, during 
which time the symptoms were of the 
milder description, and I anticipated 
the speedy recovery of my little patient. 
Mrs St Helen, whenever I was present, 
evidently—at least I was uncharitable 
enough to admit the idea—acted the 
fond mother, appearing deeply inte- 
rested in the progress of her child 
through his little perils. I had reason 
to believe, from one or two little cir- 
cumstances that fell under my obser- 
vation, that she did not withdraw from 
the world of pleasure. The constant 
attendants upon little George were,— 
not his mother—but Miss Churchill 
and his nursery-maid Jones, both of 
them most anxious and affectionate 
nurses,—as, indeed, I heard Mrs St 
Helen herself, in the blandest way 
acknowledge. — Well, indeed, she 
might, having thus devolved the chiefest 
of her maternal duties upon the com- 
panion she had invited to partake of 
her pleasures only. 

I think it was about ten days after 
I had been first calledin to attend upon 
little St Helen, that I was suddenly 
summoned, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, to——— Street, with the intelli- 
gence that he had become very sudden- 
ly worse, and that Miss Churchill was 
much alarmed. Thither I repaired as 
quickly as possible, and found that ap- 
pearances justified her apprehensions. 
There was every symptom of the 
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accession of the malignant form of 
measles. He had just had a fit of 


spasms, and was now breathing hard 
and quickly, and scorched up with 
The symptoms were certainly 


fever. 
serious. 

«You must not, however, be too 
much alarmed, Mrs St Helen,” said I, 
hastily turning round—forgetting, at 
the moment, that she, the mostinterest- 
ed, was not present. The child had been 
going on as well as usual,—rapidly 
recovering, in fact, till six o’clock that 
evening; about which time Mrs St 
Helen, after making’ particular enqui- 
ries about the child, went off to dinner 
at Lady ——’s, whereshe had ordered 
the carriage to call for her about nine, 
and convey her to the opera. In their 
fright, Miss Churchill and the servants 
forgot all this, and instinctively sent 
off for me. After giving such direc- 
tions as appeared proper, I quitted 
the room, beckoning out for a moment 
Miss Churchill. 

“ Dear, sweet little love! I'm 
afraid he’s very ill,” she exclaimed, 
much agitated, and bursting into tears, 
as she stepped with me for a moment 
into another room. I acknowledged to 
her that 1 considered the child to be 
in dangerous circumstances: “ Have 
you sentafter Mrs St Helen? she ought 
to be here.” 

“Dear! we have been all so flur- 
ried—but we'll enquire,” she replied, 
running down stairs before me. “ I 
really don’t think she’s been sent for— 
but I will immediately. Let me see 
—nine o’clock. She'll be at the opera 
by this time.” : 

“ Then I will drive thither imme- 
diately, as my carriage is here, and 
bring her back with me. It will not 
do to alarm her too suddenly, and in 
. such a place. Let me see: on which 
side of the house is her box?” 

“© Number » on the left hand 
side of the stage. I think, at least, that 
you will find her in that box, which is 
the Duchess of ”s, and she called 
here to-day to offer it to Mrs St Helen.” 
I drove off immediately, and had a 
twofold object in doing so—to acquaint 
her as soon as possible with an event 
of such serious importance as the dan- 
gerous illness of her child, and to en- 
deavour, in doing so, to startle her 
out of the infatuation into which I 
feared she had fallen—to remind her 
again of the high and holy duties she 
was beginning to disregard. The 
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sight of her dying child would rouse, 
I thought, the smothered feelings of 
the mother, and those would soon ex- 
cite an agonizing recollection of her 
distant husband. On arriving at the 
opera-house, I made my way, in my 
hurry, to the wrong side. I went into 
one or two empty boxes before I dis- 
covered my mistake; and when at 
length I perceived it, I determined to 
stay for a few moments where I was, 
and endeavour to see what was going 
on in the Duchess of ——’s box. 
There sate, sure enough, in the corner 
of the box, her face directed towards 
the stage, Mrs St Helen, dressed with 
her usual elegance, and looking ex- 
tremely beautiful. Her left hand 
slowly moved about her fan, and she 
was évidently occasionally conversing 
with some one standing far back in 
the box. I contemplated her with 
real anguish, when I thought of her 
husband—+#f, indeed, she were not now 
a widow—and of, perhaps, her dying 
child. My heart almost failed me, 
and I began to regret having under- 
taken the painful duty which had 
brought me where I was. I stretched 
myself as far forward as I could, to 
discover, if possible, who was in the 
box with her, but in vain. Whoever 
it was that she was talking to—her 
fan now and then fluttering hurriedly 
—he, or she, kept as far out of sight 
as possible. Just as I was quitting 
my post of observation, however, a 
sudden motion of a red arm, displaying 
the feather of an officer’s cap, satisfied 
me that her companion was the exe- 
crable Alverley. I now felt an addi- 
tional repugnance to go through with 
what I had undertaken ; but I hurried 
round to the other side of the house, 
and soon stood knocking at the door 
of the Duchess’s box. I knocked, and 
it was immediately opened by—Cap- 
tain Alverley. 

“Is Mrs St Helen here?” I whis- 
pered. He bowed stiffly, and admitted 
me. Mrs St Helen, on seeing me, 
reddened violently. Rising from her 
seat, and approaching me, she suddenly 
grew pale, for she could not but per- 
ceive that my features were somewhat 
discomposed. 

«Good God! Doctor, what brings 
you here?” she enquired, with in- 
creasing trepidation. 

‘«* Permit me to ask, sir,” said Cap. 
tain Alverley, interposing with an air 
of haughty curiosity, “whether any 
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thing has happened to justify the alarm 
which Mrs St Helen” 

“«‘ [don’t wish you to be frightened,” 
said I, addressing her, without noticing 
her companion, or what he had said— 
I could not overcome my repugnance 
to him—* but I think you had better 
return home with me; my carriage is 
waiting for you.” 

«*O my child! my child!” she ex- 
claimed faintly, sinking into her seat 
again ; ‘‘ what has happened, for God's 
sake?” 

‘“‘He is rather worse—suddenly 
worse—but I think he was better 
again before I left.” She looked 
eagerly at me, while her countenance 
seemed blanched to the hue of the 
white dress she wore. She began to 
breathe shortly and hurriedly,; and I 
was glad that the loud and merry 
music which was playing, would, in 
some measure, drown the shriek I 
every moment expected her to utter. 
I succeeded, however, with Captain 
Alverley’s assistance, in conveying 
her to my carriage, which I ordered 
on to Street as fast as possible, 
for Mrs St Helen’s excitement threat- 
ened to become violent. She sobbed 
hysterically. ‘* What a cruel, cruel 
wretch, I have been,” she murmured, 
in broken accents, “ to be at the—the 
opera—when my darling is—dying!” 

«* Come, come, Mrs St Helen, it is 
useless to afflict yourself with vain re- 
proaches. You thought, as we all 
thought, that he was recovering fast, 
when you set off.” 

«© Oh, but I should never—never 
have left his bedside! Ob, if I should 
lose him! I shall never be able to 
look my” —— Thus she proceeded, till, 
overcome with exhaustion, she leaned 
back, sobbing heavily. As we entered 
the street in which she lived, she whis- 
pered, with evidently a great effort to 
overcome her agitation, “ Dearest 
Doctor—I see—I know what you must 
think—but I assure youn—I—1I—Cap- 
tain Alverley had but that moment 
come into the box, quite unexpectedly 
to me, and I was extremely vexed and 
annoyed.” 

I was glad that the carriage stop- 
ping spared me the pain of replying 
to her. Miss Churchill came running 
to the carriage, as soon as the hall- 
door had been opened—and almost re- 
ceived Mrs St Helen into her arms— 
for she could hardly stand, her agita- 
tion became so suddenly increased. 
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« Emma—Emma! I do assure you 
he is better—much—a great deal bet- 
ter!’ said Miss Churchill, hurrying 
her along the hall. 

« O Jane—I shall die !—I am very 
ill! I cannot bear it—can you forgive 
me ?”” 

** Hush! hush! what nonsense you 
are talking—you rave!” exclaimed 
Miss Churchill, as we forced Mrs St 
Helen into the diningroom, where it 
was some time before she was restored 
to any thing like a calmness. Mr 

» the well-known apothecary, 
coming at length into the room, to 
take his departure, strenuously assured 
us thatthe child was very greatly reliev- 
ed, and that he did not now apprehend 
danger. This I was happy in being 
able to corroborate, after having step- 
ped up stairs to satisfy my own anxiety ; 
and I left her for the night, hoping, 
but faintly, that a great effort had been 
made to snap asunder the infernal 
bands in which Satan, in the shape of 
Alverley, had bound her. It seemed, 
however, as though my hopes were 
justified ; for morning, noon, and 
night beheld Mrs St Helen at her 
child’s bedside—his zealous, watchful, 
and loving attendant—for upwards of 
a week. She gave him all his medi- 
cine ; with her own hands rendered 
him all the little services his situation 
required ; ordered a peremptory “ not 
at home” to be answered to all comers 
except Mrs Ogilvie; and doubtless 
banished from her busied bosom all 
thoughts of Captain Alverley ! 

The morning after | had broyght 
her home, as I have described, from 
the opera, on stepping into my car- 
riage I saw some paper lying between 
the cushions of the seat. Supposing 
it to be some memorandum or other 
of my own, I took it up, and with un- 
utterable feelings read the following, 
hastily written, in pencil :— 


«‘ Will you, angel! condemn me to 

a distant admiration of your solitary 
beauty? I am here fretting in old 
"s box; for mercy’s sake rescue 

me. Only look down and nod, when 
you have read this, at ’s box—lI 
shall understand—and rely upon it, wil 
not abuse your kindness.” * * * * 


I tore it with fury into a hundred 
fragments, and then, recollecting my- 
self, regretted that I had not enclosed 
it to Mrs St Helen in an envelope, 
with ‘my compliments,” so that she 
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might be sensible of the extent to which 
I was aware of her guilty secrets. 
Could there be now any doubt in my 
mind of the nature of the attentions 
this villain was paying Mrs St Helen, 
and which she permitted? On read- 
ing this infernal missive, she must 
have looked and nodded,” and so 
summoned the fiend to her side. And 
now I recollected the falsehood she 
had had presence of mind enough, 
in the midst of all her agitation, to 
invent, in order to explain away his 
being with her—that it was “ unex- 
pected” to her, and “ vexed and an- 
noyed” her. I long debated with 
myself whether I should communicate 
to her the nature of the discovery I 
had made; but at length, for many 
reasons, thought it better to take no 
notice of it. I looked at her with to- 
tally different feelings to those with 
which I had ever before regarded her. 
I felt as if her presence polluted the 
chamber of suffering innocence. Her 
uncommon beauty had thenceforth no 
attractions for my eye; I felt no gra- 
tification in her gentle and winning 
manners. I did not regret the arrival 


of the day fixed for both the children, 
accompanied by herself, to go to the 


sea-side ; it would relieve me from the 
presence of one whose perfidious con- 
duct daily excited my indignation and 
disgust. She returned from the sea- 
side, I understood, as soon as she had 
seen her children settled ; I say under- 
stood, for 1 had no direct knowledge 
of the fact. She gave me no intima- 
tiog either of the safe arrival of her 
children at the sea-side, or of her own 
return, or how they were going on. 
On our casually meeting in Oxford 
Street she certainly nodded, as our 
carriages met, but it was not the cor- 
dial recognition which I had been 
accustomed to receive from her. I 
saw that she did not look in good 
health—her face seemed clouded with 
anxiety. As, however, she had vouch- 
safed me no intimation of her return 
to town beyond the sudden and casual 
recognition just mentioned, of course 
I abstained from calling upon her. I 
wondered whether it had ever occurred 
to her as being possible that the note 
received from Alverley had been drop- 
ped in my carriage, and so come 
under my notice? She might have 
recollected that she did not destroy it, 
but rather, perhaps, determined not to 
destroy it; she might have asked 
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Captain Alverley if he had seen it— 
they might have searched the box— 
and then Mrs St Helen's guilty soul 
may have alarmed and worried her 
with the possibility that such a docu- 
ment might have found its way into 
my hands ;—and if it had, could I then 
do nothing to extricate her from the 
perilous circumstances in which I con- 
ceived her to be placed? What right 
had I to interfere, however keen my 
suspicions, however sincere my attach- 
ment to her—as she was—and to her 
husband? But might I not endeavour 
to communicate with General or Mrs 
Ogilvie on the subject? Yet I knew 
nothing whatever of him, and her I 
had seen but seldom, and only at Mrs 
St Helen’s; and besides, from the 
evident recrimination that I had inter- 
rupted between the sisters-in-law on a 
former occasion, it was plain that Mrs 
Ogilvie must be aware of the light 
conduct of Mrs St Helen—probably 
she knew and feared far more than I— 
and so my communication would not 
appear incredible. Still it might be 
taken ill—and I resolved not to attempt 
so dangerous an experiment. As for 
anonymous letters, that odious system 
was my abhorrence. Suppose I were 
to write directly to Mrs St Helen, 
braving all chances, and faithfully ex- 
postulating with her on the dreadful 
course upon which she was too evi- 
dently bent ?—but with what benefit 
had my former attempts been attended? 
Suppose she should return my letter 
with indignation, or even, in a fever 
of fury, lay it before Captain Alver- 
ley? So, seeing no possible way of 
interfering successfully between the 
victim and the destroyer, I withdrew 
from the painful spectacle, and en- 
deavoured to discharge it from my 
thoughts. Still, however, in my in- 
tercourse with society, I was from 
time to time pained by hearing. ru- 
mours of the most distressing descrip- 
tion concerning the degree of inti- 
macy subsisting between Captain Al- 
verley and Mrs St Helen. Scandal 
was indeed busy with their names— 
which at length found their way into 
the papers of the day. Could, for 
instance, the following be mistaken ?— 
“‘ The eccentric conduct of the lovely 
wife of a very gallant officer is begin- 
ning to attract much notice in the 
beau monde. It is rumoured to have 
been such as to call forth an inti- 
mation from a very high quarter,” 
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&e. &e.; while in one or two less scru- 

' pulous newspapers her name, counect- 
ed with that of Captain Alverley, was 
mentioned in the coarsest and most 
disgusting terms. 

Alas, poor Colonel St Helen !— 
if indeed, the chances of war had yet 
spared you,—was this the fond and 
lovely wife you left with such an 
agony of grief—the mother of your 
children—she to whom you had con- 
fided so much—from whom you were 
expecting so enthusiastic a welcome 
after all your brave, and dangerous, 
and glorious toils? Better would it 
be for you to fall gloriously before 
yon grisly array of muskets—amidst 
the bellowing of your country’s cannon 
—than survive to meet the dismal 
scenes which seem preparing for you! 


Alas, that I should have to record 
it!—Mrs St Helen at length grew so 
reckless—the consequences of her in- 
famous conduct became so evident— 
that even some of the less fastidious 
of the circles in which she moved, 
found it necessary to exclude her. 
Public propriety could not be so out- 
raged with impunity. 


It was a lovely Sunday morning in 
May 18—, on which, returning from 
an early visit to a patient in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington, I ordered 
the coachman to walk his horses, that 
I might enjoy the balmy freshness of 
every thing around, and point out to 
my little son, who had accompanied 
me for the drive's sake, the beauty of 
Hyde Park, at that point leading off 
to Kensington Gardens. I could al- 
most have imagined myself fifty miles 
off in the country. The sun shone 
serenely out of the blue expanse above 
upon the bright green shrubs and 
trees, yet cool and fresh with the 
morning dew. With the exception of 
one gentleman who had cantered past 
us a few minutes before, and-a tidy 
old country-looking dame sitting on 
one of the benches to rest herself from 
a long walk to town, we encountered 
no one. My little chatterer was 
making some sagacious observations 
upon the height and number of the 
trees in Kensington Gardens, when a 
rumbling heavy noise indicated the 
approach of a vehicle at a rapid rate. 
It proved to be a chariot-and-four, 
coming towards us in the direction of 
Cumberland Gate—tearing along as 
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fast as the postilions could urge their 
horses. The side-blinds were drawn 
down, but those in front were up, and 
enabled me to see—Mrs St Helen and 
Captain Alverley! She was evidently 
violently agitated, her white dress 
seemed to have been put on in haste 
and disorder, her hair was dishevelled 
—she was wringing her hands, and 
weeping passionately. He was so ab- 
sorbed with his attempts to pacify her, 
as not to have observed me. I drew 
my breath with difficulty for some 
moments, the shock of such a dreadful 
apparition had been so sudden. It 
seemed as though I had met Satan 
hurrying away with a fallen angel! 
So, then, this was her ELOPEMENT 
that I had been fated to see! Yes, 
the final step had been taken which 
separated that miserable and guilty 
being for ever from all that was 
honourable, virtuous, precious in life ; 
which plunged her into infamy irre- 
trievable ;—and her husband—her chil- 
dren!—Fiend, thou Aadst triumphed ! 
My exhilaration of spirits, occa- 
sioned by the beauty and calmness of 
the morning, instantly disappeared. 
It seemed as though a cloud darkened 
the heavens, and filled my soul with 
oppressive gloom. ‘“ Papa!” ex- 
claimed my little son, rousing me 
from the reverie into which I had 
fallen —‘* what are you thinking 
about? Are you sorry for that lady 
and gentleman? I wonder who they 
are! Why was she crying? Is she 
ill, do you think?” His questions at 
length attracted my attention; but I 
could not answer him, for he remind- 
ed me of little Arthur St Helen, who 
was just about his age! Poor chil- 
dren! Innocent offspring of an in- 
famous mother, what is to become of 
you? What direful associations will 
ever hereafter hang around the name 
you bear! 
About eleven o’clock Idrovethrough 
Street, and on approaching Mrs 
St Helen’s house, perceived indications, 
even in the street, of something unusual 
having happened. On drawing. up at 
the door,—for I determined to call, if 
only to mention what I had seen,—I 
saw that there were several persons 
in the drawingroom, evidently agi- 
tated. The servant who opened the 
door seemed quite bewildered. I was 
requested to walk up stairs as soon as 
he had taken up my name, and soon 
found myself in the drawingroom, in 
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the presence of Miss Churchill, General 
and Mrs Ogilvie, the Earl and Count- 
ess of Hetheringham, and several other 
relatives and connexions of Colonel 
and Mrs St Helen. They were all 
evidently labouring under great ex- 
citement. Mrs Ogilvie was perfectly 
frantic, walking to and fro, and wring- 
ing her hands, the picture of despair. 
I addressed myself first to Miss 
Churchill, who stood nearest me. She 
took my hand, but suddenly quitted it, 
overcome with her feelings, and turned 
away. 

«« My dear Countess,” said I, ap- 
proaching the Countess of Hethering- 
ham, who was sitting on the sofa, con- 
versing with a lady, her handkerchief 
now and then raised towards her eyes, 
but her manner being still somewhat 
stately and composed—* I fear I can 
guess what has happened!” taking a 
chair opposite to her. 

“‘ Eloped, Doctor! she has, posi- 
tively !—We are all thunderstruck,” 
she answered in a lowtone. “ We 
were preparing to go to church when 
the painful news reached us. We 
came off hither, and have been here 
ever since. I have not told any of my 
daughters.” 


‘* Her companion, I suppose” — 
“ Of course that wretch Captain 
Alverley. It is a pity he is to succeed 


to the title and estates. The Earl, by 
the way, talks of calling him out, and 
so forth. I'll take care he does no 
such thing, however. Don’t you 
think General Ogilvie should do so, 
if any one ?”’ 

“ How and when did she go?” I 
enquired, affecting not to hear her last 
observations. ‘I called to say that 
I suspected what has happened, since 
I met them this morning early in the 
Park "..... 

“* Herbert!” exclaimed the Coun- 
tess, in a less drawling tone than usual, 
addressing the Earl of Hetheringham, 
who was conversing with General 
Ogilvie and another gentleman in a 
low earnest tone, at the further end 
of the room— Doctor says 
that he met the fugitives this morning 
in the Park.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl, 
earnestly, as they all three approached 
us. I told them what I had seen— 
and they listened in silence. 

“ Do you think we could mention 
the affair at the Horse-Guards ?” en- 
quired the Earl, turning to General 
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Ogilvie. “I have a great mind to 
call on the Commander-in-Chief to- 
morrow, and represent the infamous 
conduct of his aide-de-camp towards 
a distinguished brother officer!” The 
General and his companion shook 
their heads, and the three presently 
walked away again to a distant part 
of the drawingroom, where they ap- 
peared to resume the conversation 
which the Countess’s summons had 
interrupted. 

“ To tell you the truth, Doctor,” 
she continued, * I am not much sur- 
prised at her turning out in this 
way Pas 

« Heavens, Countess! you astonish 
me FP an 

“Her father, you know,” con- 
tinued the frigid Countess, “was a 
very so-so kind of character; and 
gave her no sort of proper education. 
I have had my daughters educated in 
the strictest possible way—quite under 
my own eye! Mrs St Helen I tried 
to train, when she was with us for a 
short time—but it was useless. I 
soon saw it was in vain; and she did 
my daughters no good while she was 
with them, I assure you.” 

“‘ Why, surely, Countess, you never 
saw any thing improper in her con- 
duct while she was under your care?” 

«Oh, why, yes—I mean, not per- 
haps, exactly ; but, to be sure, the 
girl’s head was quite turned with the 
nonsense the men talked to her, as 
they do to every new girl—they 
thought her pretty!” She paused, 
but I only bowed. 

“’Tis a sad thing for us, Doctor, 
is it not?” resumed the Countess. 
‘‘ The papers will take care to get 
hold of it, because of her relationship 
to us—it is really most unpleasant!” 
At this moment a servant entered, 
and whispered to Miss Churchill 
—and she, followed by Mrs Ogilvie, 
presently quitted the room. 1 dare 
say that is some message about the 
children,” said the Countess, in the 
same passionless tone and manner she 
had hitherto preserved—how I pity 
them, by the way! Poor things, it 
will be always flung in their teeth ; 
they'll feel the greatest difficulty in 
settling in life—I quite feel for them!” 
—sighing gently. “ I suppose, by the 
way, the Colonel will find no diffi- 
culty, if he should live to return to 
England, in obtaining a divorce? 
But then the exposure is so great |” 
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How long the Countess would have 
gone on in this strain, I know not; I 
was heartily tired of it—it seemed, so 
to speak, utterly out of tune; so rose 
and bowed, saying I wished to see 
Mrs Ogilvie before I left, as she and 
Miss Churchill seemed extremely ex- 
cited and hysterical. 

* You will not mention this affair 
more than you can help, Doctor!” 
said the Countess, with great dignity. 

** Rely on my prudence,” I replied 
carelessly, and quitted the room, per- 
fectly wearied out and disgusted with 
the tone and spirit in which such a 
dreadful matter was discussed by one 
who ought to have felt a most painful 
interest in it. I directed a servant to 
show me to the room whither Mrs 
Ogilvie and Miss Churchill had gone; 
and was, within a few moments, usher- 
ed into the boudoir. How my heart 
ached, as I hastily cast my eye over 
the numerous little elegancies scat- 
tered tastefully about the room; and 
especially when it fell upon a beauti- 
ful full-length crayon sketch of Mrs 
St Helen, which hung upon the 
wall! 

“ Qh, wretch!” exclaimed Mrs Ogil- 


vie, observing my eye fixed upon it; 
and walking hastily up to it, she stood 
for a few moments with her arms 
stretched out towards it; and then, 
burying her face in her hands, wept as 


if her heart would break. I rose and 
turned the picture with its face to the 
wall. 

‘* My brother! my brave and noble- 
hearted brother !” sobbed Mrs Ogilvie, 
and sunk, overpowered with her feel- 
ings, into a seat. 

“ Where is my mamma?” kept 
continually enquiring little Arthur St 
Helen, whom Miss Churchill was 
clasping affectionately in her arms, 
while her tears fell like rain upon his 
little head. He was the image of his 
beautiful—fallen mother. 

‘**She’s gone, gone, mylove! You 
will never see her again!” she mur- 
mured. 

‘* But ll go and fetch her, if you 
will only tell me where she is.’’ Miss 
Churchill wept, but made no reply. 

‘* Why do you turn my mamma’s 
picture round in that way?” he en- 
quired, looking at me with a haughty 
air—one that most strongly reminded 
me of his guilty mother. ‘ I love my 
mamma very dearly, and you shall not 
do so!” Miss Churchill kissed him 
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with passionate fervour, but made him 
no reply. Mrs Ogilvie rose, and beck- 
oning me to follow her, quitted the 
boudoir, and stepped into the room 
adjoining. ‘ Oh, Doctor! of all the 
dreadful scenes you have ever seen, 
can any thing equal this? I would 
rather—indeed I would—have follow- 
ed both my brother and his wife to the 
grave than lived to see this day !— 
My dear — brave —fond — generous — 
betrayed brother—read it! read it, if 
you can! It has quite broken my 
heart!” and hastily snatching a letter 
from her bosom, she thrust it into my 
hands, telling me that Mrs St Helen had 
received it only late last night, and in 
her hurried flight, which it had per- 
haps occasioned, had left it upon the 
floor of her dressing-room. The letter 
was from Colonel St Helen to Mrs St 
Helen ; and was quite damp—it might 
be with the tears of agony that had 
fallen from those who had read it. It 
was as follows :— 


“* Malta, April 10th, 18—. 

‘** My sweet Emma! Still two thou- 
sand envious miles are between us! 
Oh that [had an angel's wing to fly to 
But alas, that is 
what I have been wishing a thousand 
and a thousand times since I left you— 
four long years ago. My lovely Em- 
ma! idol of my heart, and shall we in- 
deed be ere long re-united? Shall I 
again clasp my dear beautiful Emma in 
my arms—never, never again to be 
separated ? Dearest! a thousand times 
the wealth of the Indies shall not tempt 
me again to quityou! * * * * [ 
come home a little before my regiment, 
being a little—mind, love ! only a little, 
of an invalid.. Don’t be alarmed, my 
sweet Emma, for I assure you upon 
my honour, that I am quite recovered. 
The fact is, that I received, in the 
battle of A , an ugly wound in my 
left arm from a musket-ball, which 
confined me to a tent, and to my bed, 
for nearly six weeks; and Lord 
in.the kindest way, wrote to me to in- 
sist upon my returning to England for 
a year, in order to recruit. I came 
overland, and am rather fatigued with 
my journey. An important matter 
keeps me at Malta for a week; but in 
the very next ship I start for merry 
old England! * * And how have 
you been, my dearest Emma? And 
how are Arthur and George? Why 
do you say so little about them? and 
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about yourself? But I suppose you 
have got the common notion—that 
your letters are opened by others than 
those they are directed to !—How I 
have guessed what might be the fea- 
tures and expression of my little boys ! 
I have never seen George !—is he 
really like me?—By the way, I have 
brought you some beautiful diamonds! 
I have almost beggared myself (till I 
arrive-in England) to obtain them for 
my Emma. How I shall delight to 
see them upon you! + 

«« Unless something extraordinary 
should happen, you will see me in 
about a week after you get this letter— 
it may be only a day or two after; and, 
my own Emma, I most particularly 
wish that you will be alone during the 
week immediately following your receipt 
of this letter—for I must have you all 
to myself, when we meet—as the Scrip- 
ture has it, ‘ with our joy a stranger 
intermeddleth not.’ God bless you, 
my dearest, dearest Emma! and kiss 
the dear boys heartily for me! Your 
fond—doating husband, 

« ArTaUR St HELEN.” 


I returned this letter to Mrs Ogilvie 
in silence, who, with a heavy sigh, re- 


placed it in her bosom. 

‘‘She must have read it,” said I, 
after a pause. 

« Yes,” she replied, with a shudder 
of disgust and horror, ‘and if she felt 
herself guilty, I wonder she survived 
it ” * * * 

‘* What arrangements have you 
made with respect to the children?” 
I enquired. 

She replied, “that she had already 
given directions for their removal to 
her house, where she should keep them 
till her brother’s return ;”’ trembling as 
she uttered the last wordor two, * * 

‘* [suppose you have heard some of 
the many painful rumours as to the 
conduct of Mrs St Helen latterly ?” 
said I, in a low tone. 

‘* Yes—oh yes—infamous woman | 
But the General and I have been tra- 
velling on the Continent during the last 
six months, or he would have taken 
these poor children away from her con- 
taminating presence, even by force, if 
necessary. I did frequently expostu- 
late with her in the most urgent man- 
ner, but latterly she grew very haughty, 
and replied to me with great rudeness, 
even” 

** Alas, I fear her heart has been 
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long corrupted.” She shook her head 
and sobbed. I mentioned the slip of 
paper I had picked up in my carriage. 

‘* Oh, many, many worse things than 
that have come to our knowledge since 
we returned from the Continent! Her 
disgraceful conduct drove Miss Chur- 
chill from —— Street several months 
ago. Oh, the scenes even she has been 
compelled to witness! Is there no 
punishment for this vile—this abomi- 
nable Alverley !” 

** Can it be true, Mrs Ogilvie, that 
the villain has even had the miserable 
meanness to borrow considerable sums 
of money from Mrs St Helen?” 

“ That also I have heard; that she 
has wasted the property of my poor 
betrayed brother, and their children, 
in order to supply his necessities at the 
gaming-table; but I cannot go on! I 
shall go distracted !"’ 

I ascertained that very late in the 
preceding night, or rather at an early 
hour of the morning, Mrs St Helen had 
returned from Vauxhall, accompanied 
as usual by Captain Alverley; and im- 
mediately upon her entering the house, 
the above letter from Colonel St Helen 
was placed in her hands. Her guilty 
soul was thunderstruck at the sight of 
her husband's handwriting. Captain 
Alverley, who entered with her, opened 
and read the letter; and would have 
taken it away with him to destroy it, 
had she not insisted so vehemently upon 
reading it, that he was forced to com- 
ply. She swooned before she had read 
half of the letter. All I could learn of 
what happened subsequently was, that 
Captain Alverleyleft about threeo’clock, 
and returned in little more than an 
hour’s time; that a travelling carriage- 
and-four drew up at the door about 
five o’clock; but such was her agita~ 
tion and illness, that it was not till 
nearly half-past seven o'clock that Cap- 
tain Alverley succeeded, after a vain 
attempt to induce her maid to accom- 
pany them, in carrying Mrs St Helen 
into the carriage, almost in a state of 


‘insensibility, He gave the sullen incre- 


dulous servants to understand that their 
mistress had been summoned off to 
meet Colonel St Helen! She had not 
ventured into the room where her 
children were asleep, in blessed un- 
consciousness of the fearful scenes that 
were going forward. 

In most of the Monday morning’s 
newspapers appeared the ordinary 
kind of paragraph announcing the 

$ 
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«¢ Elopement in fashionable life’ —some 
of them mentioning the names of the 
parties by initials. One of them al- 
luded to Mrs St Helen’s connexion 
with the family of the Earl of Hether- 
ingham, whom, it stated, the “ afflict- 
ing event had thrown into the deepest 
distress,” &c.—an intimation so intole- 
rably offensive to the pure, fastidious 
feelings of the Countess, that the day 
after; there appeared the following 
paragraph. I give verbatim the heartless 
disclaimer, the tone and style of which 
may perhaps serve to indicate the dis- 
tinguished quarter whence it emanated. 

“ We have been requested, on the 
very highest authority, to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of correct- 
ing an unintentional and most injurious 
mistatement that appeared in our 
yesterday’s paper concerning the truly 
unfortunate and most distressing affair 
in Street, and one that is cal- 
culated to wound the feelings of a 
family of very high distinction. It is 
not true, but quite contrary to the fact, 
that the lady, Mrs * * * * * * *, was 
educated in the family of the Earl of 
Hetheringham. She is certainly a re- 
mote connexion of the Earl’s, and 
when extremely young, was received 
on a visit into his lordship’s house till 
some family arrangements had been 
completed; but we have been given 
to understand that the lady in question 
and the noble family alluded to have 
been long alienated, particularly the 
female branches.” In another part of 
the same paper appeared the intelli- 
gence that ‘* Mrs St —— was a lady 
of great personal beauty and accom- 
plishments, and had left a family of six 
children.” Another newspaper in- 
formed its readers that ‘the gallant 
companion of a certain lovely fugitive 
was the heir-presumptive of a peerage 
and a splendid fortune.” A_ third, 
‘‘ that the late elopement was likely to 
afford lucrative employment to the 
gentlemen of the long robe.” A 
fourth, “‘ that the husband of a lady, 
whose recent, &c. was an officer of 
distinction, had long discarded her, 
owing to her light conduct, and was 
now taking steps to procure a divorce,” 
&c. &c. &c. With such matters was 
—and generally istitillated the pru- 
rient curiosity of fashionable society 
for a moment only—probably, after 
a brief interval, its attention being 
again excited by intimations that “ the 
lady whose elopement lately occasioned 
much stir in the fashionable circles,” 
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had destroyed herself, or betaken her- 
self to most reckless and dishonourable 
courses, &c.; and that Captain A 

‘¢ was, they understood, about to lead 
to the hymeneal altar the lovely and 
accomplished Miss »” &c. &e, 
This, I say, is not an unfrequent case; 
but not such was the course of events 
consequent upon the enormous wick- 
edness of Mrs St Helen. 

During Monday the deserted little 
St Helens were removed, accompanied 
by Miss Churchill, to the residence of 
Mrs Ogilvie, the General continuing 
in Street to receive Colonel St 
Helen when he should arrive, and— 
in what way he best might—break to 
him the disastrous intelligence of his 
wife’s infidelity and flight. As it was 
uncertain when and from what quarter 
Colonel St Helen would reach the 
metropolis, it was of course impossible 
to anticipate or prevent his arrival at 
—~ Street, even had such a measure 
been desirable. Up to Thursday he 
had not made his dreaded appearance. 
On the evening of that day, however, 
a post-chaise-and-four, covered with 
dust, rattled rapidly round the corner 
of Square, and in a few moments 
the reeking horses stood panting at 
the door of Colonel St Helen’s. Before 
either of the postilions could dismount, 
or the servant open the hall-door, or 
General Ogilvie, who was sitting in 
the diningroom make his appearance, 
the chaise-door was opened from 
within, the steps thrust down, and 
forth sprung a gentleman in dusty 
travelling costume—his left arm in a 
sling—and rushed up to the door of 
the house. While his impatient hand 
was thundering with the knocker the 
door was opened. 

“Is Mrs St Helen”—he com- 
menced, in eager and joyful accents, 
which, however, suddenly ceased at 
sight of the servant standing, pale as 
death, trembling and silent. 

«© Why—what’s the matter?” stam- 
mered Colonel St Helen—for he ° 
of course it was. “ Ah, Ogilvie!” 
rushing towards the General, who ha- 
ving paused for an instant before 
presenting himself, now quitted the 
diningroom and hurried up to the 
startled Colonel. 

‘“« My dear St Helen!” commenced 
the General, his agitation apparent. 
A mighty sigh burst from the swelling 
bosom of Colonel St Helen as he 
suffered himself to be drawn into the 
diningroom, 
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‘«* What’s all this ?” he enquired in 
a hoarse, hard whisper, as General 
Ogilvie shut the door. He was for a 
moment tongue-tied at sight of the 
long: dreaded apparition which now so 
suddenly stood before him. The 
Colonel’s face became overspread with 
a deadly hue as he made the enquiry, 
and his right hand still locked that of 
General Ogilvie in its rigid grasp. 

‘« St Helen, you must bear it like a 
man and a soldier,’”’ at length coms 
menced the General, recovering him. 
self. ‘ The chances of war”. 

‘«Is she dead?” gasped the Colonel, 
without moving from where he stood, 
or relaxing his hold of General Ogil- 
vie’s hand. 

“No,” replied the General, turning 
as pale as his companion. 

“ Then—what—in the name of 
God !—tellme”—— whispered Colonel 
St Helen, his eyes almost starting out of 
their sockets, while the drops of perspi- 
ration stood upon his forehead. At a 
word spoken in a low tone by General 
Ogilvie the Colonel started as if he had 
been stabbed, and then lay extended 
upon the floor. The General sprung 
to the bell, and shouted violently for 
assistance. The room was instantly 
almost filled with servants. One of 
them was despatched for me, and ano- 
ther for the nearest surgeon. The 
latter arrived in a very few minutes, 
and I was in attendance within little 
less than a quarter of an hour, for the 
man, knowing my carriage, stopped it 
as I was entering the street in which 
I lived. I found Colonel St Helen 
propped up in bed in the arms of 
General Ogilvie—his coat and waist- 
coat and neck-handkerchief only had 
been removed, and his shirt-collar 
thrown open. The heavy snorting 
sound that met my ears prepared me 
for the worst. Colonel St Helen was 
in a fit of apoplexy. Within a minute 
or two after my entrance the jugular 
vein was opened—that in the arm had 
given no relief. Qh, that his infamous 
wife could have been by my side as I 
gazed upon the lamentable object be- 
fore me! Here, woman,—behold your 
handiwork ! 

He had been ever foremost in fight 
—he had braved death in a thousand 
forms—the flag of victory had often 
waved gloriously over him—he had 
quitted the field with honourable 
wounds—his grateful country welcom- 
ed her gallant disabled son—his affec- 
tionate wife, he thought, stretched 
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forth her eager arms to receive hima 
after months of agony, on the wings of 
love he had flown seven thousand 
long miles to be—blasted, as here he 
lay before me! 

Sad sights have I seen in my time, 
but when one so sad as this? My 
swelling heart overpowers me! Poor 
Colonel, what can my art do for thee? 

And thou, Alverley, come hither 
thou for a moment, slayer of the peace 
and honour of thy brave brother sol- 
dier! Quit for a moment the cocka- 
trice, thy companion, to look upon this 
victim of your united treachery! Oh, 
out upon thee! thy presence corrupts 


the air! Down, down to hell! But no 


—I rave—society will presently wel. 
come you again, gay Alverley! to her 
harlot bosom ! 

Though a large opening had been 
made in the jugular vein, through which 
the blood was flowing copiously, no 
impression whatever seemed made, or 
likely to be made, upon the violence 
of the attack. I therefore recom- 
mended opening the turgid temporal 
artery—which was done—and large 
blisters to be applied to the nape of 
the neck and to the extremities—the 
usual means resorted to in violent apo- 
pletic seizures. I waited for upwards 


of an hour, and was then obliged to 
leave my unhappy, but perhaps hap- 
pily unconscious patient, in apparently 
the same state as that in which I had 


found him. I paid him another visit 
early in the morning—still he lay in 
extreme danger, having been bled 
twice during the night, but without 
any sensible effect. I willingly ac- 
ceded to the General’s desire for an 
immediate consultation with Sir 

, which accordingly took place 
about two o'clock. The result was 
that we expressed a strong opinion 
that, unless a decided change took place 
within an hour or two, the attack 
would prove fatal Why should I 
wish it-I thought—otherwise ? What 
hopeless anguish would be spared him 
were he never to awake to a conscious- 
ness of the tremendous calamity that 
had befallen him! What could life 
henceforth be to him? How could his 
gtievous wounds be healed, or even 
stanched ? How could his wrongs 
be repaired, mitigated, or concealed? 
What bitter agony would the sight of 
his children even force into his heart! 
I thought of all this, and for a moment 
did not feel anxious that success should 
attend our strenuous efforts to save 
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him. They succeeded, however, and 
in three or four days’ time it seemed 
probable that the unhappy sufferer 
would live to become acquainted with 
the full extent of his misery—to drain 
perhaps the cup of sorrow to the dregs. 
I was in the room when his eyes gave 
nlmost their first look of returning 
consciousness. Oh, dreadful contrast 
t» the gay and happy man I last saw 
him before his departure for India! 
His hair was now somewhat of an 
iron-grey hue—his complexion had 
become deeply bronzed by his constant 
exposure to the rays of an Indian sun. 
Despite, however, his present extreme 
exhaustion, and the sunken sallowness 
of his countenance, it was impossible 
not to perceive its superior air—the 
lineaments of that bold and resolute 
character for which Colonel St Helen 
had ever been distinguished. But 
where was the wonted fire of those 
dark eyes that were now directed to- 
wards me drowsily and unconsciously ? 
Was he then aware of the cause of his 
illness, or was the frightful truth break- 
ing bitterly and slowly upon his reviving 
faculties? God grant that the latter 
might prove to be the case, or the con- 
sequences might be disastrous indeed ! 
For nearly a fortnight he lay in a 
kind of lethargy, never once speaking, 
or apparently taking any notice of 
what was passing about him. In- 
numerable calls were made at his house, 
and enquiries concerning his health by 
a large circle of attached and sympa- 
thizing friends. His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief sent almost 
daily to know how he was going on. 
As soon as I thought it advisable, I 
intimated my anxious wish that he 
should have the advantage of a change 
of scene ; and as soon as he was able 
to be removed, travel by easy stages 
to Cheltenham. He simply shook his 
head, sorrowfully, at the same time 
raising his hand as if deprecating the 
mention of it. Of course I desisted. 
The next time I called his female at- 
tendant met me on the stairs, and gave 
me to understand that he had begged 
the proposal might not be renewed, as 
he was determined not to quit 
Street. Before leaving him that day, 
General Ogilvie followed me, and told 
me that the Colonel, who had not once 
made any allusion to what had taken 
place, suddenly enquired, in the course 
of the morning, in a faint tone, where 
his children were; and on being in- 
furmed, expressed a wish to see them, 
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After some hesitation I consented to 
their being brought the next day, for 
a few minutes only—the General ha- 
ving assured me that I could not over- 
rate the fortitude of his suffering rela- 
tive. ‘* Depend upon it he will bear 
the sight of them,” said the General, 
* better than you imagine, though 
certainly his nerves must have been 
much shaken. How shall we arrange 
it? Ishould very much wish you to 
be present, Doctor, if you could con- 
trive it.’ I promised not only to be 
present, but that, as I could easily ar- 
range it, 1 would myself call and bring 
Mrs Ogilvie and the children ; and so 
it was decided. The next afternoon, 
therefore, about three o’clock, on my 
return from visiting a patient in the 
neighbourhood of General Ogilvie’s 
residence, I called there, but found 
Mrs Ogilvie on the point of going out, 
not having received any intimation of 
our arrangement. She instantly, how- 
ever, agreed to accompany me. “ And 
how are your little nephews?” I en- 
quired. 

«‘ Oh, they are very well,” she re- 
plied, with a sigh; “ a child’s grief is 
not very deep or lasting ; Arthur was 
as merry the next morning after lea- 
ving Street, as if nothing had 
happened! Now and then, however, 
he asks me where his mamma is, and 
when he shall go to see her, or when 
she will come here? But when he 
sees me sometimes suddenly turn aside 
my head, to hide the tears that force 
themselves into my eyes, the poor 
child thinks I am angry with him, and 
kisses me, throwing his arms round 
my neck, and saying he will never ask 
to see his mamma again. He soon, 
however, forgets his promise,” added 
Mrs Ogilvie with emotion. * Here 
they are at present, as merry as they 
can be,” she continued, opening the 
folding doors, and walking into a room 
that looked upon a pleasant garden. 
** Alas that they should ever hear of 
what has caused all our sorrow! ” 

The two little boys were romping 
about upon the grass-plot in high glee, 
running after and rolling over one an- 
other. How like the elder one was 
to his wretched mother! The same 
bright blue eye, the same beautifully- 
formed chin and mouth!—I dreaded 
the effect of his standing suddenly be- 
fore his father! The younger child, 
George, as lively as a cricket, and as 
brown as a berry, bore some little 
general resemblance to his father, 
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Oh, how could your mother look 
upon your little faces, and listen to 
your prattle, and feel your tiny arms 
embracing her, and forget that she 
had borne you! That you were the 
fruit of her womb! That your little 
lips had a thousand times drawn nur- 
ture from her maternal bosom! All the 
myriad of delicious agonies and ecsta- 
sies of a mother! Her generous, con- 
fiding, absent husband !—How could 
she, knowing all this, recollecting 
all this, deliberately surrender herself 
to destruction, and prefer the blighting 
companionship of a fiend—an adul- 
terer ! 

“Now, Arthur and George,” said 
Mrs Ogilvie, as we approached them 
in the garden—“ you must be good 
children, and go and get dressed, and 
I will take you both out” 

“ What! a drive in the carriage ? 
I love the ponies!” replied George, 
eagerly. 

«“ Yes, my love, we are going to 
take you to see papa.” 

“No, no, I shall not go there! I 
don’t like my papa! He has taken my 
mamma away !” 

«* No, child, do not talk such non- 
sense ; papa has done no such thing. 
Poor papa is very ill,” replied Mrs 
Ogilvie, tremulously, “ and wishes 
to see his little boys.” 

** T don’t know my papa,” said the 
child, pouting, and sidling away from 
us. “ He’s a very, very great way 
off—but if you'll let mamma go with 
us, then I don’t care.” 

“‘ Your papa,” said I, observing Mrs 
Ogilvie’s emotion, “ does not know 
where your mamma is!” The child 
seemed quite puzzled at all this. 
« Will you go with us, then?” he 
enquired, turning to Mrs Ogilvie. 

“ Yes, love.” 

«Isnt my papa a very great offi- 
cer?” he enquired abruptly. “ He has 
killed—oh, such a number of people, 
Iam told! Do you think he will like 
to see us 2?” 

« Yes, indeed, Arthur—and he will 
lover you very dearly!” replied Mrs 


Ogilvie, with a faltering voice, lead- - 


ing her little nephews into the house. 
They were not long in being dressed, 
and we were presently on our way to 
town. I began to feel rather more 
apprehensive of the propriety-of allow- 
ing the interview when I saw how his 
mother was running in Arthur’s head. 
Suppose he were bluntly to ask his 
father what had become of her? I 


whispered my apprehensions to Mrs 
Ogilvie, and found them shared by 
her. She had not seen her brother 
since his return from India, and de- 
clared herself perfectly incapable of 
bearing an interview with him at pre- 
sent, even were he able to receive her. 
As we turned into Street the 
children became very restless; and 
when we reached the house Arthur 
looked up at it apprehensively, and 
refused at first to quit the carriage. 
We succeeded, however, in inducing 
him to do so, and in pacifying him, 
and both the children were conducted 
into the library, where Mrs Ogilvie 
undertook to occupy their attention 
while I repaired to the Colonel’s bed. 
side to ascertain how he was. I found 
him very little changed from what I 
had seen him on the preceding day, - 
except that there was an evident rest- 
lessness and anxiety about the eyes. 
Probably he was aware that his child- 
ren had arrived. General Ogilvie, 
who rarely quitted the chamber of his 
suffering brother-in-law, sat in his ac- 
customed chair beside. I sat down in 
the one usually placed for me; while 
my finger was on his pulse, and my 
eye on my watch, the Colonel said, in 
alow tone—* They are come, are they 
not?” I told him that they were below. 

“ Let them be brought up then, if 
you please—but only one at a time,” 
said he, a faint flush appearing on 
his cheek. General Ogilvie imme- 
diately left the room, but not without 
first casting an anxious glance at me. 

** You are both, I can see, appre- 
hensive on my account,”’ he whispered ; 
“ but I am perfectly aware of my 
situation. He must not be long in the 
room, however, I may not be so strong 
as I think myself.”” In a few moments 
General Ogilvie returned, leading in 
his little companion, who entered with 
evident reluctance, looking with some 
fear towards the bed where his father. 
lay. 

Xs Youareavery good child, Arthur,” 
said I, in a soothing tone, holding out 
my hand to receive him—inwardly 
cursing at the moment his resem- 
blance to Mrs St Helen, and which 
just then appeared to me stronger than 
ever. ‘ Come and ask your papa how 
he is!” The child came and stood 
between my knees. Can I ever forget 
the looks with which that father and 
son, on this their bitter meeting, re- 
garded one another? Neither spoke. 
It would be in vain to attempt de- 
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seribing that of the former ; as for little 
Arthur, his face showed a mingled ex- 
pression of apprehension and wonder. 
«* Speak to your papa,” I whispered, 
observing him slowly moving away— 
«he is very poorly!” He looked 
at me for a moment, and then faintly 
exclaimed, gazing at Colonel St Helen 
—‘¢ Papa, I love you!” The poor 
Colonel turned his head away and 
closed his eyes. In vain he strove to 
compress his quivering lip; nature 
would conquer, and the tears soon 
forced themselves through his closed 
eyelids. I wish Mrs St Helen could 
have seen the unutterable anguish 
visible in his features when he turned 
again to look upon the little counte- 
nance so much resembling hers! After 
gazing thus for some moments in si- 
lence upon the child, he whispered, 
s‘ Kiss me, Arthur!’ He did so. 

«Do you love me?” enquired his 
father. 

«© Yes, papa!” The Colonel stretch- 
ed out his arms to embrace his son, 
but his left arm instantly fell again 

owerless beside him. He shook his 
oy and sighed. 

«Do you recollect me, Arthur ?”’ 


he enquired. The child looked at me, 
and made no answer. 

* Do you love your little brother 
George ?”’ asked the Colonel, lan- 
guidly. 

«< Yes, very much—I’ll go and fetch 
him, papa—he will love you too—he is 


down stairs.” Every fibre of Colonel 
St Helen’s face quivered with emotion. 
His eyes overflowed with tears, and he 
whispered— 

“I feel I cannot bear_it! he had 
better go.” 

“* General,” said I, ** will you take 
him down stairs? We fatigue Colonel 
St Helen!” But he made me no an- 
swer. He was looking away, and the 
tears fell. I therefore rose, and after 
lifting up the child again to kiss his 
parent, led him down stairs, thankful 
that he had not tortured his father by 
any allusion to his wretched and de- 
graded mother. On my return, I 
found Colonel St Helen much ex- 
hausted, and evidently suffering acute- 
ly from the distracting feelings excited 
by his son’s presence. — 

He recovered, but very slowly, du- 
ring the ensuing month, from as severe 
an attack of apoplexy as I had ever 
witnessed. The grief that was preying 
upon his heart soon showed itself in 
the settled gloom with which his ema- 
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ciated features were laden, and which, 
coupled with his dangerous illness, 
and the very violent remedies we were 
compelled to adopt in order to subdue 
it, reduced him almost to a skeleton. 
He had, indeed, fallen away most sur- 
prisingly. A fine muscular man when 
in health, he looked now as if he had 
returned from India in a deep decline. 
He would sit alone, and speechless, 
for hours: and took even his ordinary 
nourishment with visible reluctance. 
When his children entered into his 
presence—they were brought to him 
daily—he received them with affec- 
tion, but his manner oppressed them. 
Alas! he had now no smiles with 
which to welcome and return any of 
their little overtures towards cheer- 
fulness ; in the midst of any faint at- 
tempt at merriment on their part, he 
would rise, and suddenly clasp them to 
his widowed heart in silent agony. 

The manner in which, at a former 
period of his illness, he had rejected 
the proposal made to him of a change 
of scene, prevented its being renewed. 
One morning, however, he suddenly 
asked General Ogilvie if he could 
give him ahome for a few months ; and 
on being assured of the affectionate 
welcome with which he would be re- 
ceived, he expressed a desire to quit 

Street on the ensuing morning. 
He forthwith gave directions for his 
house, with all its furniture, of every 
description, to be sold ; and the clothes, 
trinkets, and such personal ornaments 
of Mrs St Helén as were in the house 
he ordered to be destroyed. He ex- 
acted a pledge to this effect from Ge- 
neral Ogilvie. On its being given he 
took his arm, and—shadow of his for- 
mer self!—stepped languidly into the 
General’s carriage, drew down the 
blinds, and quitted Street for 
ever. The day after, in passing the 
house, I saw great staring bills in the 
window, and a board on the walls— 
*¢ Tuts House ro se Sop.” To this 
day I never glance at such objects 
without being suddenly and painfully 
reminded of the events which are. de- 
tailed in this chapter. 

I could gain no intelligence what- 
ever of the destination or movements 
of Mrs St Helen; it was generally 
supposed that she had gone, and still 
remained abroad, in company with 
Captain Alverley. I expected in each 
day’s paper to hear of her having com- 
mitted suicide ; and for that reason, 
never omitted to cast my eye over a 
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paragraph headed with Coroner's 
Inquest,” or “ Distressing Suicide.” 
Not so, however; she was reserved for 
severer sufferings, a more signal pu- 
nishment, amore lamentableend! Cap- 
tain Alverley made his appearance in 
London about six weeks after theelope- 
ment; and in passing along St James’s 
Park he came upon his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was returning on horseback from the 
Horse-Guards. He drew up, and mo- 
tioning Captain Alverley, his aide- 
de-camp, to approach, rebuked him 
sternly and indignantly for the cruel 
and infamous outrage he had com. 
mitted, commanding him never again 
to enter his presence. The Duke rode 
off with a haughty scowl, leaving Cap- 
tain Alverley apparentlythunderstruck. 
This incident found its way into the 
next day’s papers; and Captain A\l- 
verley, perceiving himself in general 
bad odour, threw up his commission, 
and withdrew, it was supposed, to the 
Continent. The excellent Duke of 


York, indeed, evinced from the first 
the greatest sympathy with Colonel 
St Helen; and as soon as he thought 
hemight safely do so, sent him a letter, 
by a distinguished general officer, also 


a friend of the Colonel’s, full of the 
kindest and most condescending ex- 
pressions, and intimating his wish to 
see him at the Horse-Guards at the 
earliest possible opportunity. He added 
that he was authorized to state that 
his Majesty had expressed a sincere 
sympathy for his sufferings, and the 
highest approbation of his gallant con- 
duct abroad. The Colonel sighed on 
reading these flattering communica- 
tions. 

“ Tell his Royal Highness,” said 
he, “ that I am very grateful for his 
condescension; and the moment I am 
able 1 will attend him personally to 
say as much.” 

“TI was not exactly authorized,” said 
Lord ——, ‘‘to mention it to you, but 
you are to have the ——th; I heard 
his Royal Highness say as much.” 

‘* Pray tell his Royal Highness,”’ re- 
plied the Colonel, with a melancholy 
air, ‘‘ that I cannot accept it—for I 
return to India by the next ship !” 

**Good God! Colonel St Helen,— 
return to India?” echoed Lord ——, 
with an air of infinite astonishment. 

‘* Can Iremain in England?” suddenly 
enquired the Colonel—with a look that 
silenced Lord » hastily rising and 
standing for a few moments with his 
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back turned towards him, evidently 
overpowered with his feelings. Neither 
spoke for a few moments, 

“I cannot tell this to his Royal 
Highness,” said Lord ——; “I know 
he will ask me about every thing that 
has passed at our interview.” 

‘Then tell him, my Lord, my last 
words to you were, that my heart is 
broken, but my will is not. I shall go 
to India, if I live—and that as soon as 
possible!” 

Lord —— saw that he was inflexible, 
and abstained from further importu- 
nities. 

Three months had now elapsed from 
the day on which Colonel St Helen 
arrived in England to encounter so fell 
a blight of his fondest hopes, his 
brightest prospects; and he had made 
his final and gloomy preparations for 
returning to India. Notwithstanding the 
sympathizing and affectionate attach- 
ment of General and Mrs Ogilvie, had 
it not been for the daily sight of his 
children—those innocent, helpless, 
deserted beings, whom he was himself 
about to desert—he would have lost 
almost all sympathy with mankind. 
His heart yearned towards his little 
sons—but his resolution had been taken, 
and was unchangeable, to return to 
India, and amidst the scenes of dire- 
ful carnage he had there quitted, to 
seek, in an honourable death, release 
from the agonies he suffered. He 
arranged all his affairs evidently on the 
basis of his being about to take leave of 
England for ever. His purposes with 
reference to his children might have 
been varied, but for the fond and 
zealous guardians for them he found in 
General and Mrs Ogilvie. It was not 
till within a very short period of his 
departure, that he could bear to ask 
from the former a detailed account of 
all that had happened. He heard the 
name of Alverley mentioned in silence. 
He enquired for a while where he 
was supposed to be, and never again 
alluded to him. The name of Mrs 
St Helen never escaped his lips. 

When he presented himself before 
the Commander-in-Chief, he met with 
a most gracious reception. His Royal 
Highness shook him warmly by the 
hand, and with a quivering lip assured 
him of his sympathy and personal re« 

ard, 
ene Is your resolution to return to In- 
dia, Colonel St Helen, unalterable ?’’ 
enquired the Duke. The Colonel 
bowed ; his air and manner satisfied 
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the Duke of the uselessness of expos- 
tulation. No; in vain were the en- 
treaties of royalty; in vain the pas- 
sionate tears and embraces of his sister ; 
in vain the energetic remonstrances of 
General Ogilvie ; in vain were his 
children flung by his sister into his 
arms and upon his knees in an ecstasy 
of grief. His darkening countenance 
told how vain were all such appeals. 
His passage was engaged in a ship 

uitting the Thames in a few days’ 
time. His servant had already packed 
up almost all that was to be taken 
aboard. The dreaded morning ar- 
rived ; he tenderly embraced his sister 
and’ his children before setting off for 
town ; finally, as he had determined, 
but only for a few hours as they sup- 
posed, understanding that he would 
return in the afternoon to bid them 
adieu for ever. 

While he and General Ogilvie were 
waiting in a back room at Messrs 
——, the army agents, where he 
wished to make some final pecuniary 
arrangements, his eye happened to 
fall upon a paragraph, which he read 
with almost a suspension of his breath, 
and a face suddenly flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“‘ Ogilvie!"’ said he, turning to his 
astonished brother-in-law a counte- 
nance that had quickly become white 
as death, and speaking in a totally 
different voice from any that had been 
heard from him since his illness, «I 
have changed my mind. I shall not 
go to India. At all events, not at 
present.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” said 
the General, confounded with the sud- 
denness of the information as much as 
at the manner in which it was con- 
veyed; “but, good God, what has 
happened? what has agitated you?” 

«« Tam not agitated,” replied Colonel 
St Helen, with a violent effort to speak 
calmly, at the same time rising from 
his chair, and folding up the news- 
paper he had been reading. “ Can you 
spare this?”’ said he to the clerk whom 
he had summoned into the room. 
He was answered in the affirmative. 
«‘ Then you may tell Mr to give 
himself no further trouble about the 
business I called upon; be so good as to 
tell him that I have made some change 
in my arrangements. Shall we walk 
home, Ogilvie?” They quitted Messrs 
——’s immediately. 

“St Helen,” said General Ogilvie; 
as they left, “I protest that I will not 


return home with you till you have 
told me frankly what has occasioned 
this most extraordinary change of 
manner and purpose” 

«« My dear Ogilvie, you shall know 
all. Read this,” said the Colonel, 
taking out the newspaper, and unfold- 
ing it, he pointed out the following 
paragraph :— 

«« By the death of the Right Hon. 
Lord Seckington, Captain Alverley, 
formerly of the Guards, succeeds 
to the title and estates, which are great, 
as well as to the splendid accumula- 
tions of landed property said to have 
been made by the late Lord S., who 


has bequeathed every thing to the pre- — 


sent Lord Seckington. He is now 
abroad, but is daily expected in 
Street.” 

“© Well!” exclaimed the General, 
after having read the paragraph twice 
over, in perturbed silence, returning 
the paper, “ of course, it is easy to 
guess your intentions.” 

‘“‘ Intentions !” exclaimed Colonel 
St Helen, with great vivacity, “ this 
is the first time I have breathed freely 
since my arrival in England ?” 

“ Do you, then, really think of 
meeting this man?’ enquired the 
General, gravely, after a pause. 

“ Meet him? Do I intend to meet 
him ?— Ogilvie, you vex me!” replied 
Colonel St Helen, briskly and bitterly, 
at the same time insensibly quickening 
his pace. He dragged his companion 
along in silence, at such a rapid rate, 
that they were half through the Park 
before cither—deeply engaged with 
his thoughts—had again spoken. 

«* Let me see—how shall I know 
when he arrives in London ?” said the 
Colonel, abruptly, as if he had thought 
aloud. 

«© Oh, there cannot be much diffi- 
culty about that,” replied the General, 
who had satisfied himself of the hepe- 
lessness of attempting to dissuade 
Colonel St Helen from his evident 
purpose.—* I will do all that you can 
possibly desire, since” 

“ Dear Ogilvie—my dear, good bro- 
ther,” said the Colonel, with affec- 
tionate energy, “ do not think I shall 
permit you to be at all involved in this 
affair. Mischief may come of it—I 
cannot deprive my sister and my chil- 
dren of your presence, even for a 
moment.” 

“ You shall not meet him unless I 
am at your elbow,” interrupted the 
General, with a determined air; “1 
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can be firm, St Helen, as well as 
you.” 

“ Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how perfectly 
useless this is! I do assure you that 
my mind is fixed unalterably. It can- 
not be; it shall not be. May I fall 
at the first fire if I permit you to be 
on the ground. I could not aim 
steadily if you were there. No—I 
lave gotmy man. Darnley will”—— 

“1 hate your professed duellists,” 
interrupted the General with irrepres- 
sible agitation. 

«* They are made for such an affair 
as mine!” exclaimed Colonel St Helen, 
with a kind of cheerfulness that was 
sickening. 

General Ogilvie had never seen 
such a remarkable change so quickly 
effected in any one. 

“ Have you thought of your poor 
boys?” said he, as they approached 
home. 

«Thank God that my sister is your 
wife ; that you are my brother-in-law!” 
exclaimed Colonel St Helen, in a more 
subdued tone than that in which he had 
been hitherto speaking ; “ they cannot 
be better off !”’ 

« This scoundrel has no sueh ties ! 
You don’t meet on equal terms.” 

“ Perhaps not exactly, but—my 
bullet will spoil his pretty coronet 
too!”.—He paused, and a grim smile 
passed over his features. ‘* Poor de- 
vil,” he added, with a bitter air, « I 
would give a trifle to be present when 
Major Darnley first calls upon him! 
It will try his mettle, rather, won’t it?” 
almost laughing—but such a laugh. 

“ Really, St Helen, this has turned 
you into a devil!’’ exclaimed General 
Ogilvie. 

“ The best thing that the old Lord 
Seckington ever did,” said Colonel St 
Helen to himself, but aloud—as if he 
had not heard his companion’s remark, 
“ was to die, exactly when he did die ; 
the best thing that has happened to the 
new Lord Seckington was, to become 
Lord Seckington exactly when he did 
become Lord Seckington; andthe next 
best thing was, that I should come to 
know of it just when I did come to 
know of it.” 

* You are certainly, my dear St 
Helen, the most cruelly injured man 
breathing,” said General Ogilvie, after 
they had walked for some minutes in 
silence, * and nobody has a right to 
interfere with you!” 

** T should think not,” replied Colo- 
nel St Helen, in the same short bitter 


He opened it, and read 


As Lord Seckingeton read this let. 
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tones in which he had been all along 
speaking. Ogilvie!” he added, turning 
suddenly, and looking him full in the 
face, “ no treachery ! By your honour 
as a soldier and a gentleman, no inter- 
ference in any way!” 

“I should have thought that such 
an appeal was perfectly unnecessary,” 
replied the General, coldly. 

‘“« Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Ogil- 
vie! Remember my sufferings; I was 
wrong, I know it.” 

“1 have nothing to forgive, St 
Helen,” replied General Ogilvie, with 
a quivering lip. “ By my God, I willbe 
true to you in every thing.” 

“And I will be true to myself, 
Ogilvie. —You shall see !’’ rejoined the 
Colonel, grasping his hand, and shaking 
it cordially.—*‘ And now, what must 
we say to my sister to prevent suspi- 
cion ?” 

“Oh! we must say that your ship 
does not sail for a fortnight, or some- 
thing of that kind—it will be no diffi- 
cult thing to deceive her, poor thing !” 
said the General with a deep sigh. 

‘‘ Hardy,” said Colonel St Helen, 
addressing his groom, whom he had 
sent for as soon as he reached his own 
room at General Ogilvie’s, and putting 
two guineas into his hand, “ go directly 
and station yourself at the corner of 
—— Street, and watch Number ; 
which is Lord Seckington’s. Say not 
a word to any body, but be on the 
look-out night and day; and the mo- 
ment that you see a travelling carriage 
—or any thing of the sort—go up to 
the door, presently enquire who it is 
that has come ; and if you hear that it 
is Lord Seckington, come off to me at 
the top of your speed—it shall be the 
best half-hour’s work you ever did in 
your life—ask quietly—quietly, mind, to 
see me and tell me your news. To 
nobody but me, sir.” 

Hardy was a keen and faithful 
fellow; and in about an hour's time he 
was to be seen lurking about 
Street, in exact obedience to his mas- 
ter’s orders. 


What I subsequently learnt from 
several quarters 1 may state here, in 
order to keep up the course of the 
narrative, and the better to explain the 
events which remain to be described. 

I was right in supposing that Captain 
Alverley and Mrs St Helen went direct 
to the Continent; but of their move- 
ments when there I scarce know any 
thing. Her wild and frantic agonies of 
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remorse at the step she had taken 
were scarcely calculated to increase the 
attachment of her heartless companion, 
whose satiated eye beheld the beauty 
which had so long fevered his soul 
daily disappearing. Even had it been 
otherwise—had she retained all the 
fascination and loveliness of her man- 
ners, the novelty of the affair had wore 
off; he had gained his object—and she 
perceived his altering feelings. To her 
guilty affrighted soul, indeed,— 
** The hollow tongue of time 
was a perpetual knell.—Each stroke 

Pealed for a hope the less: the funeral 

note 
Of love deep buried without resurrection, 
In the grave of possession.” 


When he discovered the incurable 
nature of her mental sufferings,—that 
whirling her about from one scene of 
amusement to another failed of its 
object—he began to complain that his 
funds were running low. He had, in 
truth, long been greatly embarrassed 
and involved,—yet had he contrived to 
appear possessed of all the wealth and 
to enjoy all the luxuries and elegancies 
that penniless young men of fashion so 
mysteriously secure for themselves, 
Now, however, the money he had ob- 
tained from Mrs St Helen, as well as a 
few hundreds that had been supplied to 
him by a brother reprobate in order to 
carry on the intrigue, had almost dis- 
appeared. He began to feel himself 
placed in very awkward circumstances. 
What is a penniless man of fashion in 
Paris? Captain Alverley besides was 
burdened with the perpetual presence 
of a woman who was weeping bitterly 
from morning to night—frequently in 
very violent hysterics—and who vehe~ 
mently reproached him with being the 
author ofall her misery, He soon began 
to sicken of all this. | Was it for this 
that he had quitted all the pleasures of 
London, and lost all his hopes of ad- 
vancement in the army? Paris was a 
very pleasant place, and he could have 
enjoyed himself there but for this un- 
fortunate and—as he soon felt and ex- 
pressed it—most disgusting affair. He 
therefore began to loathe the very sight 
of his miserable companion. It was 
unquestionably with a feeling of keen 
regret that he found her brought home 
one night dripping from the Seine, 
after an abortive attempt at self- 
destruction, to which his cold sarcastic 
meperters had impelled his half-madden- 
ed victim. The poor Captain was to 
be pitied—his bold and dashing adven- 
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ture had turned out most unfortunate. 
ly! Instead of the brilliant beauty he 
had reckoned on having secured for at 
least a year or two in Mrs St Helen, 
he beheld it suddenly withered and 
gone, and there was ever with him a 
haggard woman, tearing her hair, 
wringing her hands, and frantically 
taxing him with being her destroyer. 
In vain he sought to escape from it-— 
she would never leave him! He had 
returned to London to endeavour to 
raise funds; his unlucky encounter 
with the Commander-in-Chief sent 
him back in fury to Paris. He had 
never felt himself in such an extremity ; 
and he determined, after much bitter 
reflection, that could he but once get 
extricated from this unfortunate ad. 
venture, he would never again under- 
take one on so extensive a scale, 

Of a sudden, however, an express 
from London brought him news that 
electrified him with delight,—a delight 
which, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, he attempted to communicateto 
his gloomy companion. By the death 
of his aged uncle he had become Lord 
Seckington ; the proprietor of Seck- 
ington Castle, in shire; one or . 
two other houses in different parts of 
the country ; and a splendid mansion in 

Street; with a rent-roll of up- 
wards of L.25,000 a-year, and not less 
than L.200,000 in the funds. At the 
first impulse of his generous feelings 
he determined to settle upon Mrs St 
Helen the sum of L.500 a-year, which 
he permitted her to spend wherever 
she chose —offering to give her a 
thousand pounds in addition if she 
would not return to England. She 
began, however, now to be unreason- 
able ; and affected to receive his liberal 
proposal with consternation ! 

And was it really then possible 
that, after all he had said, and done, 
she was not to become Lady Secking- 
ton! Even if Colonel St Helen should 
take successful proceedings for a di- 
vorce e Horror—horror unutterable ! 


The next communications .that 
reached Lord Seckington consisted 
chiefly of pressing entreaties from his 
solicitor, and that of his lamented 
uncle, the late Lord Seckington, that 
he would lose no time in coming to 
London, as there were many matters, 
requiring his immediate attention. He 
was glad to see their letters accompa- 
nied with one that bore the hand- 
writing of his intimate friend Captain 
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Leicester. 
thus,— 


He opened it, and read 


“Dear Seckington— 

—Pshaw, how odd it looks! Of 
course I congratulate you, as every 
body does. Don’t cut your old friends, 
that’s all. But I wish chiefly to say— 
wait abroad a little, only till the ex- 
citement of the story has a little gone 
down. That d——d unhappy devil 
St H——, is in town ; butI hear he’s 
going back to India in double-quick 
time. Would it not be as well to wait 
till he’s off, and the coast is clear? 

* Eternally yours, 
6° F, Leicester.” 
“‘ The Right Hon. Lord Seckington.” 


On perusing this well-timed and 
friendly letter, it suddenly occurred to 
Lord Seckington that he had certainly 
various matters of importance to settle 
in different parts of the Continent ; 
and so he wrote to his solicitors—in- 
finitely to their astonishment and vex- 
ation. He was preparing to set off for 
Brussels two or three days afterwards, 
when another letter reached him from 
the same friendly and vigilant pen. 


(Private.) 
‘¢ London, 8th August, 18 ~. 

“‘ Dear Seckington, 

* What the deuce is in the wind, 
perhaps you can better guess than I 
can tell ; but I lose no time in writing, 
to say that Colonel St Helen, who 
had appointed to sail to India (as I 
told you in my letter of the other day), 
and taken leave of every body in a 
gloomy way, to seek an honourable 
grave, &c. &e. &e,, has suddenly 
changed his mind, countermanded all 
his arrangements, and stops in Lon- 
don!! Every one is amazed at this 
queer move. Ihave reason to know 
that he had actually engaged his pas- 
sage by a ship that started two or 
three days ago, and has forfeited all 
the passage-money. This certainly 
looks cursedly unpleasant—are we to 
look out for a squall? Do you think 
he has seen that offensive, impertinent 
paragraph about you in the papers, 
and is waiting for you? If so, you 
are ina d. d awkward predicament, 
and I really scarce know. how to_ad- 
. Vise you. It will hardly do to keep 
out of the way a little longer, will it ? 
Ask ——, and ——, and above all, 
Count Ever yours, more 
and more, Belge’ 
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As Lord Seckington read this let- 
ter his face gradually became as white 
as the paper he looked upon. Seve- 
ral letters lay on the table before him 
unopened and unattended to. With 
Captain Leicester's in his hand, he re- 
mained motionless for nearly half-an- 
hour ; at the expiration of which pe- 
riod he was on the point of going into 
his bedroom and putting the muzzle 
of a pistol into his ear. Probably 


what he endured in that brief interval 
counterbalanced all the pleasure of his . 


whole life. Lord Seckington was a 
frightful reprobate, but he was no 
coward ; on the contrary, he was as 
cool and brave a man as ever wore 
epaulets. But consider his situation. 

Here he was, scarcely thirty years 
old, suddenly become a peer of the 
realm, having succeeded to a very an- 
cient title; and with all appliances 
and means to boot—all that could se- 
cure him 


‘* Honour, wealth, obedience—troops of 
friends” — 


in short, occupying as brilliant a po- 
sition as man could well be placed in: 
yet amidst all the dazzling prospect 
that was opened before him, his eye 
lit and settled upon one fell figure 
only—that of Colonel St Helen, stand- 
ing at ten or twelve paces’ distance 
from him, his outstretched arm steadily 
pointing a pistol at his head, It was 
perfectly frightful. 
What would he have cared for it in 
the heyday of his career as Captain 
Alverley ; or rather as he was only a 
few short days before, desperately in 
debt, driven from the army, disgusted 
with the presence and stunned with 
the shrieks of a woman he had long 
loathed ; but now—Perdition! The 
cold sweat stood upon his brow, and he 
felt sick to death. What was to be 
done? He could not keep out of the 
way—the spirit of a man could not 
endure the idea of such cowardice ; no, 
his coronet should never be defiled by 
the head of a coward. So there was 
no alternative. To London he must 
go, and that without delay, with the 
all but certainty that within a few 
hours of his arrival, Colonel St Helen 
would have avenged all the wrongs he 
had suffered by sendinga bullet through 
the head of him who had inflicted them. 
These were the dreadful thoughts that 
were passing through his mind, when 
the spectre stood suddenly before him, 
Mrs St Helen, who then happened to 
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-enter his room—all her beauty gone, a 
truly “ lamentable object.” 

«+ Well, madam,” commenced Lord 
Seckington, bitterly and fiercely, ‘* I am 
going to London, to be shot at by your 
d d husband. He will certainly 
kill me; that is, if I do not first” 
The latter part of this fiendish speech 
was lost upon Mrs St Helen, who had 
fallen down in a swoon. He imme- 
diately summoned assistance into the 
room, and then quitted it, hastily 
gathering up his letters; but, by some 
fatality, leaving behind him the one 
which had occasioned him his horrible 
agonies—Captain Leicester's. It fell 
into the hands of Mrs St Helen’s 
maid, who communicatedits direful con- 
tents to Mrs St Helen, but not till 
after Lord Seckington had quitted 
Paris. 
and after drinking off a large glass of 
Cogniac, he dressed, and set off to con- 
sult with one or two ‘ experienced” 
friends upon the only matter that now 
occupied his mind—whether the laws 
of duelling would admit, under the cir- 
cumstances of his expected meeting 
with Colonel St Helen, of his shooting 
at his antagonist, in the first instance, 
which would afford him, he considered, 
the only chance he had of saving a life 
he was just then particularly anxious to 
preserve. 

“* You must give him,” said Colonel 

, a considerable authority in 
such matters, ‘‘ two shots, in my opi- 
nion, and even a third, if the first two 
have had no effect; and then you may 
do as you will.” 

** Pho!” exclaimed Lord Secking- 
ton, with undisguised trepidation. 

‘* Well,” replied the Colonel quietly, 
** you may say pho! if you like, but 
you asked my opinion, and you have 
it. I have known it acted upon several 
times, and never objected to.” 

“ Ts your friend a good shot?”’ en- 
quired Count , 2 little fire-eater 
as ever breathed. 

“IT should say, in all probability, as 
good as myself.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Ah, that is very bad! I think you 
may shoot at your friend at the very 
first, by accident.” 

** That’s not exactly the way mat- 
ters are settled in England, Count,” 
interrupted Colonel , Sharply ; 
the vivacious Frenchman retorted; one 
word led on another, and that evening 
they went through: a little duel-scene of 
their own; Lord Seckington being 
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He hurried to his bedroom, . 


actually compelled to stand second to 
his countryman! On returning to his 
hotel, he found the cards of almost 
every one of his most distinguished 
countrymen then resident in Paris 
lying on his table. He turned sick at 
heart as he looked upon them. He 
found that Mrs St Helen was still in 
in a state of insensibility ; and he 
embraced the opportunity it afforded 
him of preparing for his immediate de- 
parture; but not before he had left 
sufficient funds to provide for her 
comforts till he could send her fur- 
ther assistance from London, if, indeed, 
she did not first receive the intelligence 
of his death. Early in the ensuing 
morning he set out, with much the 
same thoughts and feelings as those 
with which a man might pass through 
beautiful scenery on his way to the 
guillotine. 

Perhaps it might not be exaggera- 
tion to say that he endured the tor- 
tures of the damned; and when his 
postchaise and four drew up opposite 
the frowning portals of his house in 

Street, he stepped out of it 
pale as death, aid scarce able to con- 
ceal his agitation from the obsequious 
menials who lined the hall to receive 
their new lord. ‘‘ How long will they 
be mine |” 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival 
was over, and while the emptied chaise 
was being led away from the door, a 
groom, who might have been observed 
loitering about the street, stepped up, 
gently pulled the area-bell, and en- 
quiredif that was Lord Seckington who 
had arrived? He was rather tartly 
answered in the affirmative by a bust- 
ling servant. The groom sauntered 
carelessly down the street; but as soon 
as he had turned the corner, he ran as 
if a pack of beagles had been at his 
heels, and scarce ever stopped till he 
reached General Ogilvie’s. He suc- 
ceeded in communicating his pregnant 
intelligence to Colonel St Helen with- 
out having excited the suspicion of any | 
one in the house; which Colonel St 
Helen quitted a few-minutes afterwards. 

About seven o’clock the same even- 
ing a gentleman knocked at the door 
of Lord Seckington’s house. Having 
been informed that his lordship was 
very particularly engaged, the stranger 
desired to be shown into the library, 
where he would wait his Lordship’s 
leisure, as he had a very pressing en- 
gagement with him. The servant 
accordingly ushered him into the li- 
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brary, and took up to Lord Seckington 
the card of ** Major Darnley.” He 
had not long to wait; for in less than 
five minutes the door was opened, and 
Lord Seckington entered in his dress- 
ing-gown. 

** Major Darnley, I presume?” 
he enquired, politely advancing to- 
wards his visitor, who rose and bowed. 
Lord Seckington, who looked pale and 
fatigued with travelling, apologized for 
his delay in attending the Major, and 
also for his dress, on the score of his 
having not yet had time to change it. 

«* | need only mention the name of 
Colonel St Helen, my Lord,” said 
Major Darnley, in a low tone, “ to 
apprise your Lordship of the painful 
nature of my errand.” 

“ Certainly —I perfectly under- 
stand,” replied Lord Seckington, 
rather hastily. 

«‘ Of course, my Lord, the sooner 
this affair is settled the better! ” 

« By all means,” replied Lord 
Seckington, calmly. «I have no doubt 
that my friend, Captain Leicester, 
whom I know to be in town, will act 
with you immediately on my behalf. 
Probably he is this moment at "Sy 
where you could hardly fail of meet- 
ing him,” looking at his watch. 

“Perhaps your Lordship will fa- 
vour me with a line addressed to 
Captain Leicester, intimating the 
nature of my application ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Lord Seck- 
ington ; and sitting down, he wrote a 
few lines to the desired effect, and 
folding up the note, directed it, and 
gave it to Major Darnley. 

“ Probably Captain Leicester will 
be with your Lordship shortly—shall 
I tell him that your Lordship waits 
here for him ?” 

“1 beg you will do me that favour. 
Pray, Major Darnley, let no time 
whatever be lost,’’ added Lord Seck- 
ington, with a smile which it would 
have been a luxury to a fiend to wit- 
ness. He rang the bell, and Major 
Darnley took his leave. The in- 
stant that the door was closed, Lord 
‘Seckington, after a sickening glance 
round at the spacious and splendid 
apartment, threw himself upon the 
sofa in a state of mind that it would 
be in vain to attempt describing. 

Having agreed to dine that evening 
with one of his old friends who had 
succeeded to a dukedom since they 
had met, and who had quitted Lord 
Seckington only half an hour before 
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Major Darnley’s arrival, it became 
necessary to write off immediately, 
and announce his inability to be pre- 
sent. He did so, and stated it to be 
owing to very pressing engagements, 
and the thought which had since 
occurred to him that he ought not to 
dine out till after his uncle’s funeral— 
well knowing that his own funeral 
might probably take place at the same 
time. It may be easily understood 
that he was in no humour to renew 
the business-details which Major Darn- 
ley’s arrival had interrupted. He 
sent a message to that effect up stairs 
to his solicitor, to whom he had pro- 
mised to return, begging him to be 
in attendance in the morning; and 
ordering dinner to be prepared and 
served at a moment’s notice, he again 
threw himself upon the sofa. He was 
roused from his dreadful reverie about 
a quarter before eight o’clock by 
Captain Leicester. He was in full 
dinner-dress, having been met by 
Major Darnley, just as he was pre- 
paring to go to the Duke of "8, 
where he was to have been surprised 
by the appearance of Lord Secking- 
ton. After his hurried interview with 
Major Darnley, he had come off 
direct to Street. 

“ Well, Alverley,—Seckington, I 
mean—you see it’s just as I suspect- 
ed,’ said he, hastily stepping up to 
Lord Seckington. 

“ Yes,” he replied, shaking him 
cordially by the hand, and uncon- 
sciously sighing. ‘ May I reckon on 
your services ?”’ 

“* Oh, of course—I am here on the 
business now.” 

«“ Where were you going when 
Major Darnley found you ?” enquired 
Lord Seckington, alluding to Cap- 
tain Leicester's dress. 

“ The Duke of -" 

« Ah, I was to have been there 
too,” said Lord Seckington. “ They’ll 
suspect that something’s wrong by 
our both so suddenly sending re- 
fusals.” 

« And let them—they’re not likely 
to send us peace-officers, if they do 
suspect. They'll only be devilish 
sorry to lose the company of two 
deuced good knives and forks—that’s 
all!” 

‘«‘ ] have ordered dinner here to be 
ready at a moment’s notice,” said 
Lord ’Seckington, as the servant 
brought in candles. He aust have 
obseryed the troubled and pallid coun- 
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tenance of his Lord as he placed 
_ them upon the table near which Lord 
Seckington and Captain Leicester 
were standing. ‘ You can stay to 
dinner ?” 

“‘ | think, perhaps, I have half-an- 
hour to spare,” replied Captain Lei- 
cester,—for duellists, like lovers, must 
eat, it would seem ;—*‘ but I can’t 
spare one second more, for I’ve en- 
gaged to meet Darnley at ’s 
by a quarter to nine o’clock.”” Lord 
Seckington rang, and ordered dinner 
to be served immediately. 

‘“‘ This blood-thirsty devil, St Helen,” 
said Lord Seckington, as the servant 
closed the door, “* must have been 
watching for my arrival— Major Darn- 
ley was with me in less than an 
hour after I had got into the house.” 

«Very probably. No doubt he 
had hired some fellow to lurk about 
and bring him word of your arrival. 
You know, my dear fellow,” added 
Captain Leicester, ‘ there’s no dis- 
guising the thing; we are likely to 
have d——d sharp work on our 
hands {n the morning.” 

“ The morning? I shall go mad if 
I have to wait all through the night!” 
exclaimed Lord Seckington, vehement- 
ly—« D n me if I could not in- 


finitely prefer fighting to-night—why 


could it not be at "3? You 
could easily manage it, Leicester. 
You really must arrange it so! I 
shan’t have a chance, if we wait till the 
morning !” 

“ You know, it can’t be done,” re- 
plied Captain Leicester, quietly, as 
soon as Lord Seckington had ceased— 
“it’s not selon la regle—there’s a 
method in every thing, and duelling is 
nothing without it. Darnley would 
laugh at me if I proposed it.” 

“ Well, I am of course in your 
hands. You must do as you think 
proper,” said Lord Seckington, with 
a sigh. 

“ Tll parade you——let me see— 
Five, or six o’clock—either will do,” 
said Captain Leicester, thoughtfully. 
« However, we shall discuss every 
thing fully to night at ad 

* Did you ever know of such an 
unhappy devil as I am, Leicester ?”’ 
exclaimed Lord Seckington, abruptly, 
walking to and fro—* just now to 
be shot.” 

* Ay, and for such a cause, that’s 
the ugly part of the story—but what 
does that signify? ’Twas an adven- 
ture carried on with the utmost spirit— 
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you could not command success, you 
know—eh ? isn’t that the word ?” 

« It’s d——d hard to part with 
all this !”—exclaimed Lord Secking. 
ton, sadly, pointing to the fine library. 
« Hell must be a joke to what I've 
suffered since I got your last letter.” 

«I thought it would have that effect, . 
when I was writing it.—But,”—shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “ the thing’s done 
now, and you must try not to think of 
it. °*Tis worse than useless. Make 
your will, and snap your fingers at 
every thing and every body in the 
world. That's the way a man of 
sense and spirit should meet death, 
and then he conquers it. By the way, 
if you were to make your will it might 
be as well. There’s an infernal heap 
of money in the funds, you know” —_— 

«© Leicester, don’t torment me! 
I shall do what is proper, you may de- 
pend upon it.” 

‘«‘ Well, my dear fellow, don’t take 
it ill. Tis no more than every second 
should do for his principal when he 
expects warm work! Of course, St 
Helen, you know, will try d——d 
hard to hit you; but after all there’s 
no certainty, efen with the deadliest 
shot in the world.” 

«‘ Oh, curse the —!” groaned 
Lord Seckington, coupling Mrs St 
Helen’s name with the vilest epithet 
that could be applied to a woman. 

“ No, no, Seckington—you forget 
yourself. I call that very unhand- 
some—nay, it’s ungrateful—its d——d 
bad taste !”—said Captain Leicester, 
seriously. 

«You should only know the kind 
of life she’s led me since we went 
abroad !” exclaimed Lord Seckington, 
vehemently. 

“Poor devil, you ought not to 
speak of her in that way,” said Cap- 
tain Leicester, with a grave air of 
displeasure. “ Pray remember, Seck- 
ington, that whatever she is, you have 
made her. It is not handsome to 
speak so of the woman that has denied 
you nothing, and lost every thing for 
your sake. 

«* Well,” exclaimed Lord Secking- 
ton, after walking violently to and fro 
—‘ I suppose I may say that I wish 
I had been in — before I had 
ever seen her.” 

«“ Ah, yes—quite another matter ; 
but we mustn’t have any thing unkind 
said of poor pretty Mrs St Helen.” 

‘Pretty! By » you should 
see her now! Pretty !” 
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« Well I hope you have settled 
something handsome on her.” 

«‘ Five hundred a year.” 

** Devilish liberal, certainly. Would 
she speak to me, if we met at Paris ?” 

Lord Seckington made no reply, 
but, with his arms folded, kept walking 


. to and fro, heaving heavy sighs. 


«“ Take my advice, Seckington— 
make a brave effort, and throw it all 
off your mind. It can do you no 
good—it will do you infinite harm. 
Fancy yourself plain Charles Alverley 
—the dodged of duns—drop ‘ my 
Lord,’—think nothing of your rent- 
roll or your funded property: they'll 
be all the more delightful if you escape 
to-morrow! Why do you provoke 
your fate? Hope for the best. Depend 
upon it you’re too good a fellow to 
be ordered off just in the nick of time 
—oh, it’s impossible !” 

Lord Seckington grasped his hands 
and looked unutterable things. 

“ You know, Leicester, it is not 
death that I care for, come how or 
when it may,” said he, “ I’m a little 
above that, I should hope.” 

“ Don’t fear Bogy, then, eh?” in- 
terrupted Captain Leicester, with a 
smile. 

‘«‘ Pshaw !—But, by the way, what 
am I to do? How often am I to re- 
ceive his fire?” 

«“ Ah, I’ve been considering that 
point, a little. Why, I think—twice.” 

“ And I”. 

“ Fire wide the first time, of 
course ”” 

«* But I don’t think it is quite such 
a matter of course, Leicester.” 

«* Oh, nonsense, it’s clear as day- 
light—trust me.” 

“ Really it’s devilish hard—he’ll try 
to take my life.—It’s throwing away 
my only chanee. It’s going out to be 
clean murdered !”’ 

“ Seckington, put yourself into my 
place. You know that what I say is 
the correct thing.—It must be so, or 
I am not responsible. If nothing 
happens, of course hell demand an- 
other shot ; and then, you may per- 
haps—hem!—I don't say what you 
ought to do, but I think I know what 
I should do.—And the same if a third 
is asked for.” , 

“* Why the devil does not the fel- 
low announce dinner?” exclaimed 


Log Seckington, violently pulling the 
ell. 
‘* Hush—don’t be so feverish. He 
announced it five.minutes ago—lI’ve 
been on the move ever since—I’ve 
now only a quarter of an hour.” 

Here the servant made his appear- 
ance, and Lord Seckington in silence 
followed his companion to the dining- 
room. Both of them cast one signi- 
ficant glance at the splendour of the 
sideboard display — and, indeed, of 
every thing about them. 

“« The first time you have ever done 
the honours here, I presume?” said 
Captain Leicester, as he took his seat. 

“It is probably the Jast,” thought 
Lord Seckington, Alas! what would 
he have given at that moment to undo 
what he had done—to have begun 
nothing of which he had not well con- 
sidered the end—never to have blasted 
the happy home of his brave brother- 
soldier—to escape from the mortal 
thraldom he was now enduring! Per- 
haps, had he been calm enough, a lesson 
of his earlier days might have recurred 
to him before the fearful lesson of the 
ensuing morning! 

** Audire est opere pretium, procedere 
recté 

Qui meechis non vultis—ut omni parte 
laborent ! 

Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas, 

Atque hee rara, cadat dura inter scepe 
pericla!”’ * 

It was settled by the seconds that 
the meeting should take place at fivé 
o'clock on the ensuing morning in 
Battersea Fields, and as both of them 
anticipated its turning out a desperate 
affair, they made all necessary arrange- 
ments to meet contihgencies, provid- 
ing for the instant flight of the survivor 
and themselves—or, it might be, of 
themselves alone—in the event of any 
thing fatal occurring. Two experienced 
surgeons also were in attendance. 
Their arrangements, in short, were 
admirably made, for they were both of 
them somewhat experienced in such 
affairs. Within a very few moments 
of each other’s arrival were the two 
hostile parties in the field. Both Co- 
lonel St Helen and Lord Seckington 
were very finely-made men, and of a 
most gentlemanly. appearance. The 
former was dressed in a blue surtout 
and light trowsers—the latter in black 
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—black from head to foot—not a spot 
‘of. colour about him—nothing that 
might possibly serve to point the 
weapon of his antagonist—a precaution 
of his thoughtful second, of which he 
had readily availed himself, but which 
was totally disregarded by Colonel St 
Helen. The process of loading was 
soon got through—the distance, ten 
paces, duly stepped out by Major 
Darnley—and there Lord Secking- 
ton stood, in fearful contiguity, in the 
immediate presence of his irreparably 
injured and mortal foe: Lord Seck- 
ington did not attempt either to sustain 
or return the dreadful look with which 
Colonel St Helen regarded him! Pis- 
tols were quickly placed in their hands 
—the seconds withdrew to about a 
dozen paces. 

*< Gentlemen, are you ready? Fire!” 
exclaimed Major Darnley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he 
uttered the last word, and the prin- 
cipals remained standing unhurt. Lord 
Seckington fired as he had been en- 
joined, while Colonel St Helen’s ball 
whistled closely past the chin of his 
opponent. 

** Are you satisfied?” enquired 
Captain Leicester. 

*‘ By no means,” replied Major 
Darnley. 

They loaded again—again withdrew, 
having placed fresh pistols in the 
hands of their respective principals— 
again was the word given—again both 
‘fired simultaneously, but again without 
effect. It was evident that this time 
Lord Seckington had followed the 
cuappple of his opponent, for his ball 
passed close behind Colonel St Helen’s 
shoulder. wi. 

‘* T presume y6u are now satisfied ?” 
enquired Captain Leicester. 

** Certainly not,’ replied Major 
Darnley. ‘ I must insist upon a 
third shot.” 

‘* T really cannot permit it” —— 

‘Load again!” exclaimed Lord 
Seckington, in a low tone; and the 
seconds resumed their gloomy func- 
tions. 

A third time their principals stood 
awaiting their signal, and as the word 
“ Fire!”’ escaped from the lips of 
Major Darnley, both were observed 
taking deliberate aim. Neither fired 
till a second or two after the word had 
been uttered, when their pistols flash- 
ed together, and Lord Seckington 
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Helen’s ball appeared to have passed 
through the head of his opponent, 
while he himself, still convulsively 
grasping his weapon, remained ‘stand- 
ing, looking silently and grimly at his 
prostrate antagonist. 

“* Fly! For God’s sake, fly!” 
exclaimed Major Darnley, looking 
towards Colonel St Helen from beside 
the insensible figure of Lord Secking- 
ton. 

** Ts he killed?” whispered Colonel 
St Helen, as Major Darnley rushed 
up to him, repeating his entreaties. 

«« Yes—yes—I fear he is,” replied 
the Major. ‘* Why, St Helen! St 
Helen! Are you hit ?”—Rushing for- 
ward, he caught the Colonel in his 
arms, and both fell together on the 
ground. 

The surgeon who had accompanied 
him to the field was instantly at his 
side, and pronounced Colonel St 
Helen to have had a fit of apoplexy. 
Lord Seckington’s ball had all but 
touched the breast of Colonel St 
Helen, who with truer and more deadly 
aim had so directed his ball that it 
passed right through the bones of the 
nose, immediately beneath the eye- 
brows, carrying away almost the whole 
of the nasal bones. Lord Seckington 
was not dead, though perfectly insen- 
sible—the wound he had received was 
one that, if he survived, would occa- 
sion him the most frightful disfigure- 
ment for life. He was carried insen- 
sible to his carriage, a handkerchief 
having been thrown over his face, and 
hurried off at the top speed of his four 
horses to Street. It was found 
necessary to bleed Colonel St Helen 
on the spot from both arms, and as 
soon as the incisions had been hastily 
bandaged up, he was conveyed with 
difficulty to his carriage, and taken 
home to General Ogilvie’s a dismal 
spectacle! 

A short time before the carriage 
containing Lord Seckington ‘reached 

Street, a post-chaise drew up 
opposite to his door, in which were 
two females, one of whom appedfed 
violently. agitated; 

“ Knock and ring—ring hard !— 
open the chaise-door—make haste !”’ 
exclaimed one of them in a breath; 
and as soon as the hall-door ‘was 
thrown open by the alarmed porter— 
for all the servants had a suspicion. of 
the dreadful nature of the engagement 
which had taken Lord Seckington 
away so early in a carriage-and-four, 
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and were now awaiting his return in 
the greatest trepidation—she rushed in. 

«‘ Is Lord—Lord Seckington—is he 
at home ?” she gasped. 

« Yes—no,” replied the affrighted 
porter ina breath. Do you know 
any thing about his lordship?” By 
this time the valet, who had accom- 
panied him to France and had re- 
turned with him, made his appearance, 
and whispered to the porter, who, 
then, in a somewhat less respectful 
tone, enquired, “ Does his lordship 
expect you, ma’am?” 

“No, my lord does not, I can an- 
swer for that,” interposed the valet ; 
‘he thinks you're at this moment in 
Paris.” 

“ Silence, sir! show me instantly 
into the diningroom,” said the lady, 
as indignantly as her violent agitation 
would admit of. 

«« Excuse me, ma’am,” said the por- 
ter, placing himself between her and 
the diningroom door, “ I—I cannot 
admit you! Are youa relation of his 
lordship’s, or what? What's your 
business here ?”’ 

“ Hinder me at your peril, sirrah!” 
exclaimed Mrs St Helen—for she it 
was, with all her naturally command- 
ing tone and manner; and at the same 
time pushing him gently aside, with- 
out further opposition she entered the 
diningroom. 

“ Order in my maid from the 
chaise!” said Mrs St Helen, sinking 
exhausted into the nearest chair, scarce 
able to stand, or to see whether her 
orders were attended to. There was 
a sudden muster of servants in the hall 
for a few moments; and after a hur- 
ried conversation together, the dining- 
room door was opened by the valet. 

“IT hope, ma’am,y you won’t make 
it necessary, ma’am, eo to do our 
duty. Iknow, ma’am, who you are,” 
he commenced with a determined air. 

«* Audacious wretch!” exclaimed 
Mrs St Helen, roused for a moment 
by his extraordinary insolence, “ if 
you don’t instantly leave this room, 
sir 

‘«* Ah, ma’am, leave the room? Pray, 
ma’am, are you mistress here? I leave 
the room, ma’am? You will leave it 
first, ma’am, I can tell you, if it 
comes to that—that’s flat!’’ he con- 
tinued, pushing wider open the door. 
* Do you think, ma’am, I’m going to 
be talked to in this way by you? I 
know who you are, ma’am, quite well! 
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Do you think I hadn’t my eyes and 
my ears open.at Paris? My Lord’s 
done the handsome thing by you, and 
you ought not to come following him 
about thetown in this way ; ah, ma’am, 
you may look, but I fancy my Lord’s 
done with you; he’s got other fish to 
fry just now—believe me.” At that 
moment a vehicle was heard approach- 
ing rapidly, and a hubbub in the hall 
drew the valet thither. ‘ Drive away 
that chaise !” exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices in the street, and Lord Secking- 
ton’s carriage dashed up tothe door. Mrs 
St Helen sprung to the window, hear- 
ing her chaise ordered away, expect- 
ing some new insult was preparing for 
her; and beheld the miserable figure 
of Lord Seckington in the act of being 
carried out of the carriage, his head 
covered over with a_blood-spotted 
white handkerchief. She rushed from 
the diningroom, and, with a piercing 
shriek, was flying down the steps, 
when one of the agitated servants, 
either designedly or accidentally, trip- 
ped her foot, exclaiming at the same 
time, * Get out of the way, youd d 
——1!” and she fell with her forehead 
upon the corner of one of the steps, 
where she lay insensible and disre- 
garded till Lord Seckington had been 
carried in, when the hall door was 
closed. There she might have con- 
tinued but for the humanity of one or 
two persons in the crowd that had ga- 
thered round Lord Seckington’s car- 
riage. They raised her from the 
ground; and having been informed 
from the area that she did not belong 
there, and that they knew nothing 
whatever about her, they carried her, 
still insensible from the stunning effects 
of her fall and of her violent men- 
tal agitation, to the nearest public- 
house, whither her attendant in the 
chaise followed her. From the re- 
presentations and entreaties of the lat- 
ter, the surly publican consented to 
receive Mrs St Helen for the present 
into his house, and a medical man was 
sent for. he 
This was the once beautiful, happy, 
innocent wife and mother, Emma St 
Helen, who had torn herself from her 
helpless children, her affectionate hus- 
band ; who had opened her foolish and 
guilty ear and heart tothetempter; who 
had fled from the pure arms of her hus- 
band to the blasting serpent-like em- 
braces of an adulterer; who could pity 
her? Here, discarded by the menials 
T 
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every indulgence their unfortunate 
condition will admit of. What can we 
do with them? There are several of 
them perfect fiends if they have the 
slightest license. Iwas obliged to have 

this room constructed on purpose apart 
from the rest of my establishment, their 
noises were so dreadful ;—now hark !” 

«© Whoo—whoo—whoo ”’— shriek- 
ed a voice louder than any of the rest, 
«‘ who'll go to the moon ? who'll go to 
the moon ? who'll go to the moon ?” 

« [_I’ve got it!” shouted another 
—“ Pole! Pole! what have you done 
with the moon ?” 

«I go for the stars—the stars! 
Whirr! whirr! whirr!— Away! 
away ! away!” cried another. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—Ha, ha, ha!” 
said another voice, bursting into loud 
laughter, “ I’ve got a dog in my head 
—hark, how it barks—bow, wow, 
wow !|—Ha—ha—ha!” 

“T’ve got a cat—mew !—mew !— 
mew! who'll catch the mouse? I 
feel it—mew !” 

«* Water! water! water! The 
world’s on fire !—Fire, fire, fire !” 

«* Hush, you wretches,” exclaimed 
another voice, “ I’m going to sing for 
my dinner—hush ! hark !” 

«* Hark! the song—the song!” 
cried all the other voices together, 
while the singer began ; and in a few 
moments her voice only was heard, 
wild and dismal beyond description, 
though not very loud, uttering words 
something like the following : 


** Hark to the bell, the merry, merry, 
merry bell, : 

It is his knell,—the merry, merry, merry 
knell” — 


** Ding, dong!— Ding, dong ! — Ding, 
dong !” 


—sung the other voices in a kind of 
doleful chorus. The singer resumed— 


“* Lullaby ! Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 
His head, oh, his head it is white— 
All white ! white ! 
—Dead, dead, dead! 
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—Sing, you wretches!” They re. 

sumed— 

** Ding, dong!— Ding, dong ! — Ding, 
dong !” 

The sun at that moment shone into 
the dreary room, while I was intently 
gazing on the miserable scene it dis- 
closed. Mercy!—my flesh crept—I 
began to recognise in the singer, who 
looked wildly up into the sunshine—I 
could not be wrong,—Mrs St Helen! 

«* Who is that ?” I enquired faintly, 
turning away from the room, while 
my companion closed and secured the 
door. 

“‘ Mrs Jones is the performer, if it’s 
she whom you mean.” 

* Oh no, no, no! Her name is not, 
it never was Jones!” said I, feeling 
very faint, and moving as quickly away 
as possible into the open air. 

“* Well, certainly,” said Mr B—_., 
after considering a little, “ it is strange 
enough; I have certainly now and 
then heard her mention your name, 
among others. So you know, very 
probably, her real name, — Mrs St 
=, ? ” 

He mentioned the name I dreaded 
to hear. 

‘* T have had her these two years ; 
she was removed thither from St ——’s 
by order of General Ogilvie, at whose 
expense she continues here.” 

I got into the open air, and began 
at length to breathe more freely. I 
protest that I never in my life encoun- 
tered such a shock as that I had just 
experienced. He told me many sad, 
shocking things, which I shall not re- 
cord. 

Oh merciful and just God, governor 
of the world, sometimes even in this 
life thy most tremendous wrath alights 
upon the heads of the guilty ! 


Thus ends the Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician ! 
Reader, farewell! 
Ss. W. 


London, July, 1837. 
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